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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  March  16,  1922. 

Hon.  H.  Edmund  Machold,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Albany, 
N.  Y.: 

Sir. — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  as 
required  by  law. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ, 

President. 


Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 
Secretary. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  March  16,  1922. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  chapter  166  of  the  laws  of  1895,  and  laws  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have  the  honor  to 
present  this,  its  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

THE  SOCIETY’S  CHARTER 

The  charter  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  was  first  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which,  by  the  Governor’s  signature  of  March 
26,  1895,  became  chapter  166  of  the  laws  of  that  year.  It  was 
subsequently  amended  by  chapter  302  of  the  laws  of  1898  and 
chapter  385  of  the  laws  of  1901,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  H.  Webb,*  Samuel  D.  Bab- 
cock,* John  M.  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles  A.  Dana,*  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,*  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Porter,*  William  Allen  Butler,* 
Mornay  Williams,  George  G.  Haven,*  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,* 
Henry  E.  Howland,*  Edward  P.  Hatch,*  William  L.  Bull,*  James  M.  Tay- 
lor,* J.  Hampden  Robb,*  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,*  William 
M.  Evarts,*  Wager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,  Frederick  W.  Devoe* 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  S.  Talmadge,*  Thomas  V.  Welch*  S. 
Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,*  Frederick  J.  De  Peyster*  Morgan  Dix,*  John 
A.  Stewart,  Charles  C.  Beaman,*  Francis  Vinton  Greene,*  Peter  A.  Porter, 
M.  D.  Raymond,*  George  N.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,*  Augustus 
Frank,*  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,*  Sherman  S.  Rogers,* 
William  Hamilton  Harris,*  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alexander  B.  Crane,  John 
Hodge,*  Robert  L.  Fryer,*  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr., 
Charles  A.  Hawley,  Henry  E.  Gregory,  Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Henry  J. 
Cookinham,  Henry  R.  Durfee,*  H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall 
become  associated  with  them  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  are 
hereby  constituted  a body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  with  all  the  powers  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of  chapter  thirty-five  of 
the  general  corporation  law  as  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  except  as  otherwise 


* Now  deceased. 
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Charter  of  the  Society 


provided  by  this'  act,  and  'shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  taking,  receiving 
and  holding  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  or  per- 
petuity, real  and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corpo-  j 
ration,  the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars.  (Chapter 
166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memorable  or  picturesque  I 
places  in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful  trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  donors  thereof  and  said  corporation,  and  to  improve  the  same; 
admission  to  which  shall  be  free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the 
proper  protection  thereof  as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which 
said  property  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
(Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 3.  The  affairs  and  business  of;  said  corporation  shall  be  conducted  by 
a board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty- five  Trustees,  a quorum 
of  whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The 
persons  now  constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall 
continue  to  hold  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  stead  as  provide  1 
by  the  said  by-laws.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended 
by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 4.  None  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation  shall  receive 
any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  interested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  contract  relating  to  the  affairs  of  said  corporation,  nor  shall 
said  corporation  make  any  dividend  or  division  of  its  property  among  its 
members,  managers,  or  officers.  (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§ 5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by 
the  by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  following  officers : A 

President,  four  Vice-Presidents  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year  and  until  their  respective  successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  may  also  appoint  a Secretary  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  manage,  transact  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corporation, 
to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  and  to  remove  its  employes  at  pleasure.  The  said 
corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and  shall  have  no  power  to  sell, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise  incumber  any  of  its  property.  (Chapter  166,  1895, 
amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature  a statement 
of  its  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Legislature,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  such  recommendations  as  are  pertinent  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  created,  and  may  act  jointly  or  otherwise  with  any  persons  appointed 
by  any  other  State  for  similar  purposes  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  act,  whenever  the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State  or  can 
only  be  attained  by  such  joint  action.  (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§ 7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Tribune  Building,  at 
No.  154  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 
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OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AND  COMMITTEES 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers,  trustees  and  principal 
standing  committees  are  as  follows: 


Honorary  President 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman •• 


New  York 


President 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D New  York 

Vice  Presidents 

First,  Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett New  York 

Second,  Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D New  York 

Third,  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton New  York 

Fourth,  Henry  Harper  Benedict New  York 

T reasurer 

Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips New  York 


Secretary 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  192.1 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.. -.Ithaca 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D New  York 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D New  York 

Frederick  A.  Emerick • ■ Oswego 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D New  York 

Reuben  Leslie  Maynard New  York 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot Buffalo 

George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Jr New  York 

Col.  Walter  Scott New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer Yonkers 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Treman Ithaca 

Col.  John  Wright  Vrooman Herkimer 

Trustees  Until  January,  1924 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.D New  York 

Frank  Bailey  New  York 

Hon.  George  Ai.anson  Blauvelt .....New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton New  York 

Algernon  Sidney  Frissell New  York 

Nathan  Williams  Green,  M.  D New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford Oswego 

Edward  H.  Letchworth Buffalo 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley Peekskill 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher Albany 

Albert  Ulmann New  York 


Trustees  Until  January,  1925 


Henry  Harper  Benedict New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory New  York 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey Warsaw 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb New  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth New  York 
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Officers  and  Committees 


Major  Barrington  Moore New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips New  York 

Hon.  Harvey  Foote  Remington Rochester 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch New  York 

Hon.  J.  Du  Pratt  White New  York 

Executive  Committee 

George  Frederic  Kunz,  Sc.  D..  Chairman New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton New  York 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory New  York 

Edward  Hance  Letch  worth Buffalo 

Reuben  Leslie  Maynard New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips New  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer Yonkers 

Battle  Island  Park  Committee 

Frederick  A.  Emerick,  Chairman Oswego 

John  C.  Churchill Oswego 

S.  P.  Emerick Oswego 

J.  Harroun  Howe Fulton 

Elmer  E.  Morrill Fulton 

Central  Hudson  River  Committee 

(Highlands  District) 

Edward  L.  Partridge,  M.  D.,  Chairman New  York 

Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater Kingston 

Edward  F.  Hill Peekskill 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D New  York 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.D New  York 

Eben  E.  Olcott New  York 

Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  Jr ■■ New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley Peekskill 

Rev.  Walter  Thompson,  D.  D Garrison 

Civic  Improvements  Committee 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Chairman New  York 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.D New  York 

D.  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D New  York 

Arthur  Goadby  New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb New  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Jr • ■ New  York 

Conservation  Committee 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Chairman Ithaca 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory New  York 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey ....Warsaw 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D New  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth New  York 

Finance  Committee 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell,  Chairman ....New  York 

Henry  Harper  Benedict New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips New  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch New  York 
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Fort  Brewerton  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford,  Chairman Oswego 

Frederick  A.  Emerick Oswego 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  Committee 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.D.,  Chairman ; New  York 

Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold.  Albany 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning Albany 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher Albany 

Hon.  James  F.  Tracey Albany 


Letchworth  Park  Committee 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey,  Chairman Warsaw 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford Oswego 

Edward  Hance  Letchworth Buffalo 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth New  York 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot Buffalo 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips.. New  York 

Hon.  Harvey  Foote  Remington Rochester 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Treman Ithaca 

Lower  Hudson  River  Committee 

(South  of  Highlands) 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Jr.,  Chairman New  York 

Hon.  Abram  De  Ronde Englewood,  N.  J. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge New  York 

Hon.  Waldo  G.  Morse Yonkers 

Niagara  Falls  Committee 

Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett,  Chairman New  York 

Edward  H.  Letchworth Buffalo 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot Buffalo 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford Oswego 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  Committee 

Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  Chairman Yonkers 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler Yonkers 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran : New  York 

Hampton  D.  Ewing • ■ Yonkers 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Hale Yonkers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson Yonkers 

William  L.  Kingman Yonkers 

Mrs.  Florence  S.  Rogers Yonkers 

Nathan  A.  Warren,  M.  D Yonkers 

Sites  and  Inscriptions  Committee 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Chairman New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb New  York 

Albert  Ulmann  ..New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch New  York 

The  Secretary  .New  York 

Soldiers’  Graves  Committee 

Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett,  Chairman New  York 

Hon.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman New  York 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips New  York 

The  Secretary  New  York 
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Stony  Point  Reservation  Committee 


Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt,  Chairman New  York 

Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.D New  York 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D .New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley Peekskill 

The  Secretary  New  York 

Tappan  Monument  Committee 

Frank  R.  Crumbie,  Chairman Nyack 

Eugene  F.  Perry ■ • Nyack 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer Yonkers 


ORIGIN,  SCOPE  AND  CREED 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1895  by  Andrew  H.  Green,  popu- 
larly called  the  “ Father  of  Greater  New  York,”  to  fill  a unique  and 
important  field.  At  that  time,  for  twelve  years,  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission  and  he  had  been  all  through 
the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  that  crowning  glory  of  the  State. 
He  saw  the  marvels  of  nature  in  our  National  Parks  similarly 
threatened  with  commercialization,  and  the  wonderful  remains  of 
prehistoric  culture  in  the  southwest  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
vandals.  He  saw  the  devastation  of  the  quarrymen  on  the  Palisades 
for  commercial  profit ; private  interests  acquiring  the  beauty  spots 
and  breathing  places  along  the  Hudson  river  and  excluding  the  poor 
from  access;  battlefields  which  had  been  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of 
our  forefathers  in  the  War  for  Independence  converted  into  garbage 
dumps  or  desecrated  by  the  meanest  uses ; buildings  dear  to  tradition 
by  precious  historical  associations  destroyed  or  menaced ; pressure 
of  all  sorts  exerted  to  pervert  Central  Park  in  New  York  City  from 
its  original  purpose ; children  killed  in  the  streets  for  lack  of  safe 
playgrounds ; and  hundreds  of  other  things  which  called  for  a new 
instrumentality  which  the  very  valuable  societies  devoted  singly  to 
historical,  or  patriotic,  or  archaeological  objects  did  not  seem  to 
meet.  Born  among  the  hills  and  valleys  and  trees  and  lakes  him- 
self, and  with  practical  experience  as  Comptroller  of  Central  Park 
in  the  transformation  of  that  once  unsightly  area,  he  not  only 
appreciated  the  need  for  forest  conservation  and  tree  culture,  but 
he  also  believed  that  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life  for  both  men 
and  women  could  be  greatly  bettered  by  improved  surroundings. 

Mr.  Green  also  perceived  a relation  between  these  things  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of  before.  Topography,  which 
makes  scenery,  affects  history.*  Scenic  conditions  are  also  closely 
related  to  civic  and  social  conditions.  So  he  secured  from  the  j 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1895  a special  act  — unique 
of  its  kind  — incorporating  this  Society  and  giving  it  unusual  powers 

* The  relation  between  topography  and  history  is  more  intimate  than  is 
generally  realized.  The  philosophy  of  it  has  been  dwelt  on  in  former 
Reports.  See  also  the  introduction  to  the  book  entitled  “ Philipse  Manor 
Hall  ” by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society. 
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to  hold  property  for  public  use ; to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Legislature  by  bill  or  otherwise;  and  to  make  an  Annual  Report  to 
the  Legislature. 

Although  chartered  by  New  York  and  especially  active  in  this 
State,  the  scope  of  the  Society  is  national,  and  it  exercises  a wide 
influence  for  the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  including  National, 
State  and  City  Parks  and  places  of  extraordinary  scientific  or 
archaeological  interest,  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks,  the 
marking  of  memorable  places,  the  cherishing  of  national  traditions, 
and  the  improvement  of  civic  conditions. 

The  Society  is  empowered  to  hold  property  by  gift,  grant,  devise 
or  bequest.  It  disburses  both  State  and  private  funds  on  public 
properties.  And  it  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  jointly  with  persons 
appointed  in  other  States  for  similar  purposes. 

It  is  Custodian  of  six  State  properties  aggregating  1,662  acres. 
It  was  directly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  three  other  State 
parks  and  partly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  five  others.  For 
years  prior  to  1900  it  advocated  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  and  officially  represented  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
creation  of  that  great  scenic  and  recreation  reservation.  It  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  creation  of  one  of  New  York 
City’s  parks  which  cost  $235,000. 

The  six  State  properties  above  referred  to  as  being  in  the  custody 
of  the  Society  are:  Letchworth  Park,  1,000  acres  on  the  Genesee 

river,  embracing  the  Portage  Falls  and  3 miles  of  the  Portage 
gorge,  given  to  the  State  through  this  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Pryor  Letchworth,  the  philanthropist;  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park, 
400  acres,  lying  on  the  Helderberg  escarpment  and  adjacent  to 
Thompson’s  Lake,  about  15  miles  west  of  Albany,  given  to  the 
State  through  this  Society  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany 
in  memory  of  her  husband ; Battle  Island  Park,  225  acres  on  the 
Oswego  river  between  Fulton  and  Oswego,  given  to  the  State 
through  this  Society  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego; 
Stony  Point  Battlefield,  35  acres  on  the  Hudson  river  about  12 
miles  below  West  Point;  Fort  Brewerton,  one  acre  on  the  Oneida 
river  near  Oneida  Lake ; and  Philipse  Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers,  one 
acre  with  its  ancient  manor  house,  given  to  the  State  through  this 
Society  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran.  On  the  three  larger 
of  these  reservations  the  Society  practices  tree  culture  and  forestry, 
the  Arboretum  at  Letchworth  Park  ranking  second  only  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  at  Cambridge  and  in  respect  to  certain  features 
of  its  plantations  being  unique  among  the  arboretums  of  the  world. 
The  Dendrologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  Society’s  Consultant. 

To  Judge  S.  H.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  Manor  Hall  Committee; 
Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt,  Chairman  of  the  Stony  Point  Committee ; 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Chairman  of  the  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Park  Committee;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  Chairman  of  the 
Battle  Island  Park  Committee ; Lion.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford,  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Fort  Brewerton  Committee,  and  Mr.  Wolcott  J. 
Humphrey,  Chairman  of  the  Letchworth  Park  Committee,  the 
Society  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  greatly  indebted  for  their 
sacrifices  of  time,  convenience  and  personal  resources  in  connection 
with  their  responsible  duties.  Mr.  Emerick  is  entitled  to  particular 
thanks  for  his  continued  generosity  in  maintaining  and  improving 
Battle  Island  Park  without  expense  to  either  the  State  or  the 
Society. 

During  the  past  year  the  spirit  of  the  Society’s  members  has  been 
further  expressed  in  several  notable  gifts  for  the  public  benefit. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  bequest  of  $25,000  to  this  j 
Society  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Spofford,  one  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  is  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer’s 
report  (p.  21)  ; the  bequest  of  Diamond  Island  in  Lake  George  to 
this  Society  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  (formerly 
Mrs.  Spencer  Trask),  who  also  gave  her  Yaddo  estate  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  valued  at  more  than  $250,000,  to  the  Pine  Garde  Associa-  j 
tion  for  public  service  (p.  48)  ; the  gift  of  a public  park  and  play- 
ground, costing  about  $150,000,  to  the  municipality  of  East  Orange,  ! 
N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Alden  Freeman  (p.  123)  ; the  bequest  of  $10,000  by 
Gen.  Horace  Porter  for  the  care  of  Grant’s  Tomb  (p.  25)  ; and  the 
gift  of  a rare  collection  of  autographs  and  books  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd 
Thacher,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  gifts  bring  the  total  of  known  gifts  of  land,  moneys,  etc., 
by  members  of  the  Society  for  public  parks,  civic  improvement  and 
historic  preservation,  up  to  $6,181,419;  and  doubtless  there  have  j 
been  many  more  of  which  we  have  no  record.  The  amount  of  gift  ! 
funds  expended  by  the  Society  itself  prior  to  January  1,  1922, 
exclusively  on  State  properties  has  been  $57,256 ; the  amount  of 
gift  funds  expended  by  donors  directly  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Society  but  not  passing  through  the  Society’s  treasury, 
$83,125  ; and  the  amount  of  State  Funds  expended  by  the  Society 
exclusively  on  State  properties  wtithout  administrative  cha'rges, 
$282,819. 

The  Society  has  actively  promoted  scenic  and  historic  preserva- 
tion in  other  states  and  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  advice  and 
cooperation  given  to  Government  Officials,  school  teachers,  Uni- 
versity professors,  the  public  press,  civic  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. Laws  enacted  b}^  western  states  providing  for  “ scenic  and 
historic  ” preservation  are  the  fruit  of  propaganda  started  by  this 
Society  which  first  used  that  combination  of  words.  The  extent  of 
the  Society’s  influence  abroad  was  attested  in  1921  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Dominion  Parks  in  Canada,  who  said  that  in  the  organ- 
ization of  their  park  system  they  derived  more  help  from  the 
Reports  of  this  Society  than  from  any  other  one  source.  The  forma- 
tion in  Japan  of  a Society  for  Preserving  Landscapes  and  Historic 
and  Natural  Monuments  and  the  enactment  of  a Japanese  law  for 
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preserving  landmarks  and  landscapes  are  still  more  remote  effects 
of  the  same  influence. 

The  Society  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  by  exhibitions  of  pictures,  illustrated  lectures,  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  etc.,  in  cultivating  appreciation  of  America’s 
scenic  beauties  and  the  desire  to  “ See  America  First.” 

It  has  officially  had  important  parts  in  state,  municipal  and  other 
ceremonies. 

It  has  verified  hundreds  of  sites  and  inscriptions  for  tablets  and 
monuments. 

It  has  persistently  stood  for  the  integrity  of  National,  State  and 
City  parks  against  mutilation,  dismemberment  and  unnecessary  per- 
version to  utilitarian  uses. 

It  has  vigorously  championed  the  protection  of  the  forests  and 
the  planting  of  trees. 

It  has  earnestly  endeavored  to  secure  the  abatement  of  the  bill- 
board nuisance  by  law. 

It  has  urged  the  retention  of  historic  place-names. 

It  secured  by  prize  competitions  names  adopted  for  the  East 
River  bridges. 

Prior  to  1921,  it  published  25  Annual  Reports,*  comprising  9,861 
pages  (referring  to  36,041  names  and  subjects)  and  873  pages  of 
illustrations;  also  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall”  (225  pages  and  illus- 
trated) ; “ The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison  ” (473  pages  and  illustrated) 
and  hundreds  of  pages  of  other  matter  in  promotion  of  its  work. 

The  Society’s  finances  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Trustees 
and  detailed  reports  are  published  eight  times  a year.  The  officers 
and  members  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
any  transaction  or  to  receive  any  compensation. 

The  Society  administers  public  properties  without  respect  to 
political  or  partisan  consideration.  Faithful  and  efficient  service 
are  the  prime  requisites  and  employees  are  not  employed  or  dis- 
charged for  political  reasons. 

It  receives  no  subvention  from  the  State  for  its  general  expenses, 
which  are  met  by  means  of  membership  fees,  special  contributions 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  income  from  certain  limited  funds. 

Its  general  expenses  are  less  than  $6,400  a year  but  its  income  for 
this  purpose  is  inadequate,  most  of  its  assets  being  for  other 
specific  purposes. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  that  the  finances  of  the  Society 
have  been  managed  with  rigid  economy.  There  is  probably  no  other 
similar  organization  that  does  such  a continuous  volume  of  work 
all  the  year  around,  involving  so  many  administrative  details  and 
productive  of  so  much  public  benefit  at  such  a small  expenditure  of 
money  as  this  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Society  has  been  commended  by  United  States 
Government  representatives,  foreign  Ambassadors,  New  York  and 

* Up  to  the  writing  of  the  present  Annual  Report,  our  Report  for  1921  has 
not  been  printed.  See  page  14  following. 
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other  State  officials,  City  officials  and  institutions,  Universities, 
Colleges  and  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  eminent  prelates  and  laymen 
and  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country.  (See  pp.  41-53  of  our 
Report  for  1917).  It  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  Institution  and 
is  deserving  of  support  as  such.  Its  work  is  democratic,  being  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  of  no  particular  class. 

The  Society  is  highly  gratified  at  the  position  taken  by  Governor 
Miller  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  on  January  5,  1921,  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  State  parks  and  historical  monu-  j 
ments.  As  stated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  our  Board  of 
Trustees  is  convinced  that  in  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  | 
State  Government  no  economy  or  better  administration  would  be  ! 
effected  by  transferring  the  administration  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Reservation,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  the  parks  in  our  custody, 
and  other  scenic  and  historic  properties  from  their  present  adminis-  |! 
trative  bodies  to  a single  department.  On  the  other  hand,  such  : 
transfer  would  necessitate  greater  expense  to  pay  for  administra-  ’ 
tion  now  rendered  gratuitously,  would  deprive  these  properties  of 
the  sympathetic  and  devoted  services  rendered  by  public  spirited 
men  and  women  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  duties,  would  in  many  |j 
instances  break  faith  with  the  donors  of  the  properties  concerning  ! 
the  conditions  of  their  gifts,  and  would  discourage  similar  gifts  in 
the  future.  Governor  Miller,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  takes  the 
same  attitude.  He  says  : 

“ Reference  is  commonly  made  to  the  187  State  departments  as  evidence  [; 
of  Government  depravity.  But  the  statement  is  grossly  misleading.  To  i[ 
secure  that  number  it  is  necessary  to  count  every  institution  with  its  local 
board,  every  park,  monument  or  historical  commission.  The  total  amount  ; 
of  appropriations  for  such  commissions  is  relatively  insignificant.  No  prac- 
tical economy  would  result  from  such  consolidation,  but  the  State  would 
sacrifice  the  interest  and  attention  of  those  who  now  serve  on  such  commis-  : 
sions  without  pay.  There  is  no  point  in  consolidating  merely  for  the  sake 
of  reducing  numbers.” 

The  Jamestown  tri-centennial  in  1907 ; the  New  York  Commercial 
Tercentenary  in  1914,  and  the  Plymouth  Tercentenary  in  1920 
remind  us  that  as  a nation  we  have  three  centuries  of  precious 
political  traditions,  affecting  our  social  conditions  and  rights  of 
property.  At  the  present  time  these  traditions  are  seriously 
threatened  and  we  feel  that  every  important  instrumentality  for 
cultivating  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  maintenance  should  be 
encouraged.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  endeavors  to  be  such  an  instrumentality,  and  its  creed  and 
platform  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words : 

Let  us  preserve  the  beauties  and  wonder-places  of  Nature,  not  I 
only  because  they  are  the  marvelous  handiwork  of  the  Creator  but 
also  because  we  need  them  for  our  physical  as  well  as  for  our  spirit- 
ual well-being.  Matn  must  needs  labor  and  toil  and  suffer;  but  as  the  \ 
light  zvas  made  to  lighten  the  darkness,  so  the  beautiful  things  | 
of  the  world  were  given  to  him  to  brighten  the  sombreness  of  his  I 
life.  Selfishness  should  not  be  permitted  altogether  to  appropriate 
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nor  greed  to  destroy  these  sanctuaries  of  natural  loveliness.  In  the 
spirit  of  democracy, , let  us  join  our  voices  and  efforts,  and  let  those 
who  can  give  of  their  substance,  to  the  end  that  those  who  have  not 
these  blessed  opportunities  may  have  access  to  and  enjoy  these  places 
of  spiritual  and  physical  re-creation. 

And  let  us  too  mark  the  places  and  preserve  the  memorials  of 
brave  doing,  noble  thinking  and  helpful  living.  If  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,  so  also  is  it  true  that  good  examples 
inspire  good  manners.  Good  examples  and  approved  precedents 
are  more  powerful  than  the  written  law  in  their  influence  on  human 
action;  and  the  established  traditions  of  a people  are  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  their  truest  patriotism. 

If  our  Republic  is  to  attain  its  highest  destiny,  we  must  give  to 
the  people  among  other  things,  opportunities  for  physical  recreation 
in  open  places;  bring  into  their  lives  something  of  the  beauty  and 
wholesome  joy  that  can  be  found  nowhere  more  perfectly  than  in 
the  haunts  of  Nature ; give  them  the  spiritual  inspiration  that  comes 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  marvels  of  a beneficent  Creator;  and 
stimulate  in  them  the  devotion  to  National  Ideals  which  the  remem- 
brance of  the  noble  deeds  and  precious  sacrifices  of  others  inspires. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  charter  of  the  Society  requires  it  to  make  an  Annual  Report 
to  the  Legislature  and  gives  it  the  exceptional  privilege  of  making 
to  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such 
recommendations  as  are  pertinent  to  its  work.  In  pursuance  of 
this  requirement,  the  Society  has  presented  to  the  Legislature 
Twenty-seven  Annual  Reports,  including  this  one.  The  State  has 
made  provision  for  printing  all  of  these  except  the  Twenty-sixth 
Annual  Report  for  1921,  and  the  Legislature  has  been  asked  to 
repair  this  omission.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  economy  in  State 
expenditures  and  the  limited  appropriation  for  the  printing  of  our 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  this  document  is  necessarily  briefer 
than  its  predecessors  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Following  is  a list  of  previous  Annual  Reports  with  an  indication 
of  their  contents : 


Report 

Year 

Number 
of  reading 
pages 

Pages  of 
illustra- 
tions 

Number  of 
names  and 
subjects 

Number 
of  page 
references 
indexed 

lstf. . . 

1896 

10 

.... 

30* 

2ndf. . . 

1897 

6 

.... 

25* 

3rd. . . . 

1898 

4 

. . . . 

25* 

4th.... 

1899 

13 

.... 

40* 

5thf 

1900 

84 

26 

252* 

6thf — 

1901 

87 

9 

251* 

7thf 

1902 

125 

9 

375* 

8thf 

1903 

160 

22 

480* 

9thf 

1904 

222 

15 

666* 

lOthf. . . . 

1905 

247 

21 

741* 

llthf 

1906 

238 

13 

714* 

12thf.. . . 

1907 

252 

19 

756* 

13th.... 

1908 

278 

19 

724* 

14th 

1909 

310 

17 

930* 

15  th 

1910 

446 

31 

1,338* 

16thf- • - ■ 

1911 

612 

68 

1,560 

4,446 

17th 

1912 

658 

74 

2,187 

6,318 

18th.. . . . 

1913 

832 

77 

4,455 

8,870 

19th 

1914 

744 

76 

2,498 

6,483 

20th 

1915 

887 

77 

2,619 

8,269 

21st 

1916 

956 

77 

3,787 

7,811 

22nd . . . . 

1917 

816 

76 

2,894 

5,457 

23rd 

......  1918 

947 

77 

3,250 

6,300 

24th 

1919 

458 

35 

2,834 

3,964 

25th 

1920 

459 

35 

2,610 

3,418 

26  th 

1921 

295 

27 

1,945 

2,376 

10,156 

900 

37,986 

63,712 

* Not 

indexed;  number  of  names 

and  subjects 

estimated. 

t Cut  of  print. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Following  is  a report  of  the  Society’s  financial  transactions  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

State  Funds 

During  the  year  1921  we  disbursed  funds  on  account  of  State 
properties  as  follows : 


Stony  Point  Reservation 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5 $32  00 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 1,030  31 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1* 705  00 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  2 96  46 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921;  Part  1 52  40 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1* 680  00 

$2,596  17 

Letchzvorth  Park 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 ■ $4,326  13 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1* 1,983  35 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 5,049  86 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1*.  • 1,416  65 

12,775  99 

Philipse  Manor  Hall 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 $844  63 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1* 1,866  62 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 540  21 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1* 708  30 

Chapter  650,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1* •• 625  00  . 

4,584  76 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 $249  84 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1* 1,225  00 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 405  79 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1* 725  00 

2,605  63 


$22,562  55 


Detailed  statements  of  the  foregoing  State  funds  are  given  here- 
after. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  Emerick,  donor  of 
Battle  Island  Park,  no  expense  to  the  State  was  involved  in  the 
care  of  that  park. 

The  State  has  appropriated  no  funds  for  the  Fort  Brewerton 
Reservation.  The  Societv  has  received  notice  of  a legacy  of  $1,500 
from  the  late  Thomas  W.  Meachem  for  the  improvement  of  this 
park. 


* Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer. 
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Society  Funds 

The  Society  has  nine  funds  of  its  own  as 'follows: 

The  General  Fund. 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift. 

The  Letchworth  Legacy. 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund. 

The  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Poe  Cottage  Fund. 

The  Thomas  W.  Meadhem  Legacy  (not  yet  received). 

The  Charles  A.  Spofford  Legacy  (not  yet  received). 

General  Fund 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
special  donations  and  certain  investments  and  is  used  for  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a classified  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1921 $417  20 

Annual  members,  at  $5  (back  dues) $30  00 

Annual  members,  at  $10 2,230  00 

Sustaining  members,  at  $25 • • 125  00 

Life  members',  at  $100  400  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss’  gift 50  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Henry  Draper’s  gift 100  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Russell  Sage’s  gift 160  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Wm.  Barr’s  gift 85  00 

Interest  on  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 400  00 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports 31  53 

Balance  of  Wm.  M.  Grinnell  legacy 2,510  00 

Contributions  by  Trustees  for  bound  minutes 60  75 

Letchworth  Legacy,  reimbursement  of  expenses 39  93 

Special  contribution  by  Trustee 5 00 

Photographs 1 00 

• 6,228  21 


$6,645  41 

Disbursements 

Secretary’s  salary,  11  months $3,300  00 

General  printing  and  stationery 254  90 

Special  printing: 


400  10 

Postage,  telegrams  and  exchange 206  08 

Stenographer 846  00 

Telephone 27  78 

Rent • 843  80 

Traveling  expenses ■ 213  81 

Press  clippings • • 1 10 

Messenger,  freight  and  express 17  24 

Photography  and  drawing  materials 17  47 

Contingent  expenses  187  75 

6,316  03 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $329  38 


Plate  I Marshal  Foch  at  Joan  of  Arc  Statue,  New  York  City 

See  page  74 

Mile.  Jacqueline  Vernot,  Marshal  Foch,  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  Miss  Anna  V. 
Hyatt,  J.  Sanford  Saltus,  and  Myles  C.  McCahill 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  balance  of  $329.38  we  have  invest- 
ments as  follows : 

Par  Value 


Mrs.  William  H.  Bliss’  gift:  One  S%  guaranteed  1st  mort- 

gage certificate  of  the  Westchester  & Bronx  Title  and  Mort- 
gage Guaranty  Co.,  Series  II,  No.  1869,  due  April  1,  1922 $1,000  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper’s  gift:  Two  5%  guaranteed  first  mortgage 
certificates  of  the  Westchester  & Bronx  Title  and  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Co.,  Series  PP,  Nos.  4879  and  4880,  due  January  1, 

1924,  $1,000  each 2,000  00 

Mrs.  William  Barr’s  gift:  Two  4)4%  converted  gold  bonds  of 
the  United  States  (First  Liberty  Loan)  C-00024768  and 

D -00024769,  due  June  15,  1947,  $1,000  each 2,000  00 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage’s  gift:  Four  registered  4)4%  converted  gold 
bonds  of  the  United  States  (Second  Liberty  Loan)  Nos. 

187,426,  187,427,  187,428  and  187,429,  due  November  15,  1942, 

$1,000  each  4,000  00 


$9,000  00 


Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000  given 
to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  of  the  Society’s  Founder  and  in  his 
memory.  The  principal  is  permanently  invested  as  follows : 

Par  Value 

One  registered  4%  gold  certificate  of  corporate  stock  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Series  V5,  No.  1,  due  May  1,  1957 $10,000  00 


The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  past  year,  amounting  to 
$400.00  was  paid  into  the  General  Fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
following  bills  included  in  the  General  Fund  statement: 


J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  binding  35  copies  Annual  Report,  1,200  pasteboard 
boxes  for  Annual  Reports,  mailing  and  postage  on  689  copies. . $173  50 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing  minutes,  Dec.  1920-April,  1921 169  24 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  postage  on  minutes ••  32 

Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  stationery 48  55 

Meta  Photo  Co.,  films,  etc 2 39 

Smith  Typewriter  Co.,  rent  of  wide  machine 6 00 


$400  00 


Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund  consists  of  the  balance  of  moneys  aggre- 
gating $68,129.79  given  bv  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran  and 
her  son  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  for  the  purchase  and  renovation 
of  the  Manor  Hall  and  the  publication  of  the  Manor  Hall  book. 
The  major  portion  of  these  moneys  has  been  accounted  for  in 
previous  reports.  Following  is  a statement  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921  : 

Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1921 $316  52 

Sales  of  Manor  Flail  books 36  56 


$353  08 
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Disbursements 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  storage  of  plates  of  book 

Balance  in  bank  in  New  York 

On  deposit  with  Manor  Hall  Committee 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 


$4  SO 
_ ! 

$348  58 
250  00 


$598  58 


Of  the  foregoing  balance,  $346.07  is  from  the  sale  of  books  and 
is  reserved  for  printing  the  next  edition.  The  electroplates  of  the 
book  are  in  storage  with  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.  of  Albany. 


Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left  to 
this  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  donor  of 
Letchworth  Park  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  applicable 
exclusively  to  Letchworth  Park.  Following  is  a classified  statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 


Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1921 

Victor  Fuel  Co $200  00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  231  75 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad 80  00 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 273  00 

Rochester  Railway • • 249  88 

Chicago  & Northwestern  Railroad 120  00 

First  Liherty  Loan  • 85  00 

Third  Liberty  Loan.... 42  50 

Detroit  Railway 250  00 

Interest  on  deposits  106  33 

Sale  of  Guide  Books • ■ . 77  90 

Sales  of  Life  of  Wm.  P.  Letchworth 14  00 

Sales  of  Voices  of  the  Glen. 25  00 

Sales  of  postcard  maps 2 50 


Disbursements 


Forester’s  expenses  ■ ■ $101  73 

Foreman 180  00 

Labor • 440  00 

Seeds  66  55 

Contingent 630  08 


$3,713  76 


1,757  86 
$5,471  62 


1,418  36 


$4,053  26 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 
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We  also  have  the  following  securities : 

Par  value 

One  certificate  of  100  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  Co.,  No.  A-442692,  at  $50  a share $5,000  00 

One  certificate  of  3 shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  Co.,  No.  A-442693,  at  $50  a share 150  00 

Five  5%  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Detroit  Railway,  Nos. 

671,  1232,  1233,  1234  and  1235,  due  June  1,  1924,  $1,000  each. ..  5,000  00 

Four  5%  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Victor 
Fuel  Co.  of  Denver,  Nos.  1954,  1955,  1956  and  1957,  due  July 

1,  1953,  $1,000  each 4,000  00 

Five  5%  gold  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rochester  Railway  Co., 

Nos.  70,  71,  72,  73  and  1828,  due  April  1,  1930,  $1,000  each. . . . 5,000  00 

One  certificate  of  39  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  No.  C-349498,  at  $100  a share.  3,900  00 
Two  4)4%  converted  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States  (First 
Liberty  Loan)  Nos.  E-00024770  and  A-C0024771,  due  June  15, 

1947,  $1,000  each  2,000  00 

Three  4%  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Chicago  & North- 
western Railroad,  Nos.  43719,  43720  and  44338,  due  November 

1,  1987,  $1,000  each 3,000  00 

Two  4%  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 

Quincy  Railroad,  Nos.  42541  and  42542,  due  March  1.  1958. 

$1,000  each  ... . 2,000  00 

One  registered  4)4%  gold  bond  of  the  United  States  (Third 

Liberty  Loan),  No.  43298,  due  September  15,  1928 1,000  00 

Two  certificates  of  1 share  each  of  capital  stock  of  the  Buffalo 
Female  Academy,  Nos.  213  and  214,  at  $100  a share 200  00 


$31,250  00 


We  also  have  at  Letchworth  Park  physical  property  belonging  to 
the  Society  forming  part  of  Mr.  Letchworth’s  estate,  or  purchased 
with  money  from  the  Letchworth  Legacy,  inventoried  December  31, 
1921,  as  follows: 

Museum  contents • • $4,470  43 

Jemison  cabin  contents  107  53 

Books,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc 4,683  95 

Furniture,  china,  bed  and  table  linen  at  Glen  Iris,  Lauterbrunnen, 

Chestnut  Lawn  and  Labor  Center 1,500  00 

Nursery  and  park  tools 450  00 

Hot  bed  sash 200  00 

Two  old  black  horses., 200  00 

Two  brown  horses- 300  00 

One  horse  (survivor  of  team) 250  00 

Ford  automobile 200  00 

Harness,  saddles  and  conveyances 215  00 

Land,  Bishop  lot,  5.3  acres 1.275  00 

Land,  Davis  lot,  2 acres • • • • 1,000  00 


$14,851  91 


Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  consists  of  monevs  aggregating  $1,535 
given  by  Mrs.  Vail  for  the  publication  of  the  20th  edition  of  “ The 
Life  of  Mary  Jemison  ” revised  by  her  husband,  the  late  Charles 
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Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D.,  and  published  in  August,  1918.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  books  are  returned  to  the  fund  for  the 
publication  of  future  editions.  The  electrotype  plates  are  in  storage 
with  Harper  Brothers  of  New  York.  Following  is  a statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1921 $570  86 

Sales  of  Life  of  Mary  Jemison •• 162  08 


$732  94 

Disbursements 

Postage  and  express 5 00 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $727  94 


, Endowment  Fund 

The  Endowment  Fund  is  a fund  begun  in  1921  for  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Society,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  its  general 
work.  Following  is  a statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 


Henry  Harper  Benedict $1,000  00 

Interest  on  Fourth  Liberty  Loan • • 23  38 

Interest  on  deposits  to  December  26,  1921 8 47 


$1,031  85 

Disbursements 

Purchase  of  4 Y^c  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  face 

value  $1,100  ■ $955  80 

Accrued  interest 10  38 

Commission 1 37 

967  55 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $64  30 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  the  following  securities : 

One  registered  4)4%  gold  bond  of  the  United  States  (Fourth 

Liberty  Loan)  No.  347228,  due  October  15,  1938 $1,000  00 

One  registered  gold  bond  of  the  United  States  (Fourth  Liberty 
Loan)  No.  1498762,  due  October  15,  1938 100  00 


$1,100  00 


Poe  Cottage  Fund 

The  Poe  Cottage  Fund  consists  of  $607  received  December  5, 
1921,  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  to  be  added  to  the 
Permanent  Fund  established  by  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts,  Sciences 
and  History  for  the  care  of  the  Poe  Cottage.  The  fund  will  be 
paid  over  as  intended  as  soon  as  authorized  by  resolution  of  the 
Trustees. 
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Thomas  W.  Meachem  Legacy 

Under  date  of  October  12,  1920,  we  were  notified  by  Messrs. 
Vann  & Tuck,  counsellors-at-law,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  that  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Meachem,  formerly  a Trustee  of  the  Society,  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  improvement 
of  Fort  Brewerton.  The  estate  has  not  yet  been  settled  and  the 
bequest  remained  an  unpaid  asset  on  December  31,  1921. 

Charles  A.  Spofford  Legacy 

Under  date  of  April  13,  1921,  we  received  from  Messrs.  Geller, 
Rolston  & Blanc  of  New  York  City,  attorneys  for  petitioner,  a 
notice  of  probate  in  the  matter  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Spofford,  formerly  a Trustee  of  the  Society.  The 
will,  dated  March  15,  1919,  after  making  certain  specific  bequests, 
contains  the  following  provision: 

“ 7th.  All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  wheresoever  situated,  of  which  I may  die  seized  or  pos- 
sessed or  to  which  I may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  my  death,  I devise 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife  Ellen  R.  Spofford,  to  have,  use  and  enjoy 
the  same  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life  without  being  required  to 
give  any  bond  for  the  safety  thereof,  and  with  the  privilege  of  using, 
from  time  to  time,  so  much  of  the  principal  of  my  said  residuary  estate 
as  to  her  may  seem  proper.  Upon  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  she  having 
survived  me,  or  upon  my  death  if  she  shall  predecease  me,  out  of  the 
principal  of  my  said  residuary  estate  which  shall  then  remain,  I make 
the  following  bequests.” 

Under  paragraph  7 are  three  bequests:  (a)  The  sum  of  $150,000 
to  be  divided  between  the  children  of  Mr.  Spofford’s  daughter 
Barbara  S.  Morgan;  (b)  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  his  son-in-law 
Shepard  Morgan;  and 

“ (c)  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society,  now  located  in  the  Tribune  Building,  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  absolutely  forever.” 

The  bequests  (a)  and  (b)  are  given  priority  over  (c). 

Miscellaneous  Properties 

The  Society  also  owns  the  following  properties : 

At  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  1.16  acres  of  land  valued  at  $750,  given 
to  the  Society  July  23,  1908,  by  Ada  F.  Allison  and  others,  of 
Stony  Point,  adjoining  the  State  Reservation.  Upon  it  stands  the 
Memorial  Arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500. 

At  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  the  Andre  Monument  and  a circular  plot  of 
land  51  feet  in  diameter,  purchased  November  13,  1905,  from 
George  Dickey  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sum  of  $250.  The  monu- 
ment alone,  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  dedicated  October  2, 
1879,  cost  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added  a tablet  costing  $100. 

(Since  the  preparation  of  this  financial  report  the  Society  has 
been  notified  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of 
Diamond  Island  in  Lake  George,  mentioned  on  pages  24  and  48. 
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Summary 


Assets 

Aggregate  cash  balances  December  31,  1921 $6,380  46 

Securities,  par  value 51,350  00 

Nine  acres  of  land,  cost  or  value 3,275  00 

Monument  at  Tappan...... 1,600  00 

Furniture,  horses,  books,  museum  contents,  etc.,  at  Letchworth 

Park,  cost  or  valuation 12,576  91 

Unpaid  Thomas  W.  Meachem  legacy 1,500  00 

Contingent  Charles  A.  Spofford  legacy 25,000  00 


Total  assets  actual  and  contingent  December  31,  1921 $101,682  37 

Liabilities 

General  Fund,  unpaid  bills  accrued  in  December $642  15 

Letchworth  Legacy,  unpaid  budget  allowances  for 

1921  290  00 

Poe  Cottage  Fund,  held  only  temporarily  and  payable 
to  fund  established  by  Bronx  Society  of  Arts, 

Sciences  and  Flistory  607  00 

1,539  15 

Net  assets,  actual  and  contingent,  December  31,  1921 $100,143  22 


Depositories 

The  depository  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy,  the 
Endowment  Fund  and  the  Poe  Cottage  Fund  is  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  at  No.  52  Wall  street,  New  York. 

The  depository  of  all  other  cash  funds  of  the  Society  and  the 
State  is  the  National  City  Bank,  No.  55  Wall  street.  ■ 

To  comply  with  the  Finance  Law,  the  State  Comptroller  on 
June  8,  1921,  designated  the  National  Citv  Bank  as  our  official 
depository  for  State  funds  and  waived  the  requirement  that  a 
bond  be  filed. 

The  depository  of  all  securities  is  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  No.  16 
Wall  street. 

Old  account  books  and  vouchers  not  in  the  office  of  the  Society  at 
No.  154  Nassau  street  are  in  storage  with  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit 
Co.,  at  No.  60  East  42d  street. 

See  under  Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran  Gift  and  Helen  Hall  Vail 
Fund  for  reference  to  storage  of  electrotype  plates  of  books. 

DEATH  OF  MEMBERS 

The  Trustees  record  with  sorrow  the  deaths  of  the  following 
named  members  of  the  Society  which  have  occurred  or  have  become 
known  to  us  since  our  last  Annual  Report: 

George  V.  Brower  of  Brooklyn,  died  October  18,  1921. 

Hon.  Jacob  A.  Cantor  of  New  York,  died  July  2,  1921. 

Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene  of  New  York,  died  May  15,  1921. 

Albert  F.  Hagar  of  New  York,  died  January,  1921. 

A.  Augustus  Healy  of  Brooklyn,  died  Sept.  28,  1921. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter  of  New  York,  died  May  29,  1921. 

Edward  L.  Rogers  of  New  York,  died  January  24,  1921. 
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Edward  R.  Smith  of  New  York,  died  March,  1921. 

Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  of  Saratoga  Springs,  died  January  8,  1922. 

Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Geneva,  died  July  24,  1921. 

Frank  S.  Witherbee  of  Port  Henry,  died  in  1918. 

The  passing  of  these  members,  and,  in  a larger  sense,  of  the 
generation  of  which  we  form  a part,  admonishes  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing,  while  we  may,  what  we  can  to  preserve  the 
historical  traditions,  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  the  places  of 
natural  beauty  and  wonder  for  generations  to  come.  We  are 
but  Trustees  who  have  received  these  great  gifts  from  the  past, 
and  each  one  of  us  should  act  upon  the  principle  expressed  in 
the  ancient  Athenian  civic  oath,  which  says:  “My  country  I 
' shall  not  hand  over  to  my  children  diminished,  but  enlarged 
and  better  than  I shall  receive.” 

Hon.  Jacob  Aaron  Cantor,  who  died  July  2,  1921,  was  born  in 
: New  York,  December  6,  1854.  His  parents,  who  were  natives 
] of  London,  Eng.,  were  Henry  and  Hannah  C.  Cantor.  He  .was 
educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  New  York  and 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  from  the  University  Law 
School  of  New  York  in  1875,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876. 
From  1875  to  1877  he  was  a reporter  on  the  New  York  World. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  his  law  practice  and  public 
; affairs.  He  was  Member  of  Assembly  in  1885,  and  of  the  Senate 
in  1889-1898.  In  1893-94  he  was  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Acting  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  in  1902-04;  Member  of  Congress  in  1913-15;  and 
President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  New 
York  City  from  January  1,  1918,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  a member  of  various  public  commissions.  In  his  vari- 
ous positions  of  public  trust  he  manifested  warm  sympathy  with 
all  movements  for  civic  improvements,  and  lent  his  cordial  co- 
operation to  this  Society.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
President  of  the  Andrew  PI.  Green  Memorial  Association,  which 
was  formed  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a memorial  to 
the  Father  of  Greater  New  York  who  was  Founder  of  this 
Society. 

Gen.  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  who  died  May  15,  1921,  was,  a 
native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  born  June  27,  1850. 
His  parents  were  Gen.  George  Sears  Greene  and  Martha  Dana 
Greene.  He  was  appointed  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1870.  Pie  first  entered  the  artillery  branch 
of  the  service  but  was  transferred  to  the  Engineer  Corps  in  1872. 
He  served  as  assistant  astronomer  and  surveyor  on  the  commis- 
sion to  survey  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  in 
1872-76,  and  after  a brief  period  of  service  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  appointed  military  attache  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1877-79.  During  1877-78  he  was  with  the 
Russian  army  and  present  at  several  battles.  From  1879  to 
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1885  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of  public  works  in  Washington, 
and  then  for  a year  was  professor  of  practical  military  engi- 
neering at  West  Point.  On  May  2,  1898,  he  became  Colonel  of 
the  71st  New  York  Infantry;  on  May  27  Brigadier  General  of 
Volunteers,  and  on  August  13,  Major  General  of  Volunteers. 
He  commanded  the  Second  Division  of  the  7th  Army  Corps  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  from  Octo- 
ber to  December,  1898.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1899 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  where  he  served  as  Police 
Commissioner  in  1903-04.  He  was  also  interested  in  power  j 
development  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
books  and  many  magazine  articles  upon  military  subjects. 

A.  Augustus  Healy,  LL.D.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  Wes-  ! 
ton  Healy,  who  died  September  28,  1921,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
June  26,  1850.  He  was  a retired  leather  merchant  and  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  had  been  twenty-five  years  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
was'  particularly  as  an  art  connoisseur  and  stimulator  of  public 
interest  in  beautiful  things  that  Mr.  Healy  was  widely  known. 
Under  his  direction  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  made  remarkable  progress.  He  gave  to  the  Institute 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  funds  and  works  of  art. 
He  also  loaned  on  several  occasions  the  choice  objects  of  his 
own  private  collection.  In  addition  to  his  interests  in  the  leather  j 
business,  Mr.  Healy  has  held  several  bank  directorates  and  was 
also  a special  partner  in  the  firm  of  A.  Olivotti  & Co.,  dealers 
in  Italian  antiques.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Italian  immigrants 
recently  led  the  King  of  Italy  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  held  only  one  public  office, 
that  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  during  the  second  Cleve- 
land Administration.  He  received  the  Honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  from  Oberlin  College  in  1919. 

Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  (born  Kate  Nichols)  who  died 
January  8,  1922,  was  the  daughter  of  George  L.  and  Christine 
Cole  Nichols  of  Brooklyn.  She  married  first  on  November  12, 
1874,  Spencer  Trask,  the  New  York  banker,  who  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident  on  December  31,  1909;  and  second,  in  1921, 
Hon.  George  Foster  Peabody  of  Saratoga  Springs.  Under  the 
pen  name  of  “ Katrina  Trask  ” she  was  the  well  known  author  of 
many  magazine  articles,  poems,  pageants  and  books.  Among 
her  works  were  “ Under  King  Constantine,”  “ Sonnets  and 
Lyrics,”  “John  Leighton,  Jr.,”  “ Lessons  in  Love,”  “ Free,  Not 
Bound,”  “ Night  and  Morning,”  “ King  Alfred’s  Jewel,”  “ In  the 
Vanguard,”  “ The  Mighty  and  the  Lowly,”  and  “Without  the 
Walls.”  Mrs.  Peabody  was  the  giver  of  many  good  gifts,  public 
and  private,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  community  in  which 
she  lived.  Before  her  death,  her  beautiful  estate  “ Yaddo  ” at 
Saratoga  Springs,  said  to  be  valued  at  $250,000,  was  deeded  to  the 
Pine  Garde  Corporation  for  Public  Service,  subject  to  the  life  use 
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of  certain  portions  of  it  by  her  husband  and  Miss  Aliena  Pardee, 
her  companion  for  many  years.  In  the  published  list  of  her 
bequests,  specific  sums  to  individuals  aggregating  $260,130,  are 
mentioned ; and  three  public  bequests,  namely,  Diamond  Island 
in  Lake  George  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society;  $1,200  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  prizes  to  high 
school  students;  and  her  residuary  estate  to  the  Pine  Garde 
Corporation. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society  gratefully  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Peabody’s  generous  bequest  of  the  charming  little  island  in  Lake 
George  which  will  give  pleasure  and  happiness  to  many  people  in 
years  to  come. 

General  Horace  Porter  of  New  York,  who  died  May  29,  1921, 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  He  was  born  at  Huntingdon, 
Penn.,  April  15,  1837,  being  the  son  of  David  Rittenhouse  Porter 
and  Josephine  McDermott  Porter.  His  father  was  twice  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather  Andrew  Porter  served 
in  the  artillery  in  the  Continental  Army,  receiving  Washington’s 
personal  commendation  on  the  field  of  Brandywine,  and  after 
the  war  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Horace  Porter  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  1860,  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Grant  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and 
many  other  honors  for  distinguished  service,  including  the 
brevet  of  Brigadier  General.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  in  1866  and  Executive  Secretary  to  President  Grant  from 
1869  to  1873.  Then  for  many  years  various  railroad  interests 
occupied  his  attention.  From  1897  to  1905  he  was  United  States 
Ambassador  to  France.  One  of  his  most  notable  services  in  the 
latter  capacity  was  the  identification  of  the  long  unknown  grave 
of  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Paris,  the  recovery 
of  the  remains  and  their  reinterment  in  the  chapel  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  • For- this -.patriotic  service,  the 
American  Scenic  .and  -Historic  Preservation  Society  presented 
him  with  a silver  medal  in  1906.  (See  our,  Annual  Report  for 
1906,  pp.  23- 28-.)  -Owing  in  part  to  the  haggling  over  a pro- 
posed appropriation  by -Congress  for  the1  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  lecovery  of  Jones’,  body/'  Gen\  Porter  later  would  not 
accept  reimbursement,  but  Congress  gave  him  a unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  and  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  both  houses  for  life. 
Another  of  his  notable  patriotic  services  was  the  collection  of 
the  funds  for  building  Grant’s  Tomb  on  Riverside  drive,  New 
York  City.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Grant  Monument 
Association  the  flag  which  flew  from  Gen.  Grant’s  field  head- 
quarters during  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  $10,000 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  tomb.  Gen.  Porter  was  long  a 
favorite  orator  and  after  dinner  speaker  on  public  occasions, 
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and  is  remembered  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  eloquence.  He 
received  many  foreign  honors,  including  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France  and  a gold  medal  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Elberon,  N.  J. 

Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  died 
July  24,  1921,  was  a member  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  for  over  twenty  years  and  a member 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  over  fourteen  years.  He  was  born 
in  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1837.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jacob  Arnot  Vail  and  Halia  Ann  Smith  Vail.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  L.  H.  D.  from  Hobart  College. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Academy  in  1859  and 
1860,  and  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Academy  from  1860  to  1862.  For 
the  next  three  years  he  read  law  and  was  variously  engaged. 
Among  other  activities  at  this  period  he  assisted  in  raising  the 
126th  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  From  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  84,  he  pursued 
the  career  of  an  educator  and  literatteur.  In  1865  and  1866  he 
was  a classical  instructor ; and  from  1866  to  1870  principal  of  the 
Geneva  Grammar  School  which  he  founded.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  was  vice  principal  of  the  Geneva  Classical  and 
Union  School.  He  then  became  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Hobart  College  in  Geneva,  of  which  he  was  Horace  White  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  elocution  and  of  English  language  and 
literature  from  1872  to  1888 ; instructor  of  elocution  from  1888  to 
1892;  registrar  from  1872  to  1903;  librarian  from  1872  to  1909; 
and  emeritus  professor  of  English  and  emeritus  librarian  from 
1909  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  his  college  work,  he  was  a 
well-known  writer  and  lecturer  and  authority  on  local  history. 

To  his  service  as  a Trustee  of  this  Society  and  member  of  its 
Letch  worth  Park  Committee,  Dr.  Vail  brought  not  only  a deep 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in  nature  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  its  preservation,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
the  prized  traditions  of  American  history  and  a literary  culture 
which  found  a field  far  fruitful  .expression  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  this  .Sopiety.  , The  natural,  .beauty  of  Letchworth 
Park,  the  lovely- associations  of  memory" ,vV:itl)  .Dr.  Letchworth, 
the  history , ©jr‘  the  Seneca  country  of  Western  ■ New  York,  and 
especially  the  -dramatic  story-  of  .Mary  Jemison's  life,  found  a 
particularly! responsive. -cb  or, (L  in, Dr. , Vail,  and  evokedTrom  him 
a great  service  in  his  revision  of  “'The  Life  of  Mary ;; Jemison.” 
The  twentieth  edition  of  this  book,  embodying  his  labors  and 
published  through  the  generous  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  Hall  Vail,  is  a standard  work  in  American 
literature  of  the  pioneer  period,  has  aroused  added  interest  in 
Dr.  Letchworth’s  - great  gift,  and  will  stand  as  a monument  to 
Dr.  Vail’s  high  literary  attainments.  (See  p.  19.) 
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GLASS  MORTUARY  TABLETS 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  continued  its  practice  of 
furnishing  glass  mortuary  tablets  to  be  put  in  the  caskets  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  notable  benefactors  of  the  Society  or  the 
public  at  large.  As  this  practice  is,  we  believe,  unique,  it  may 
be  explained  that  the  tablets  are  of  polished  plate  glass,  one 
inch  thick,  5 inches  wide  and  7%  inches  long,  with  beveled 
edg'es.  When  occasion  arises,  a memorial  inscription  is  quickly 
etched  upon  a tablet  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the 
tablet  is  placed  inside  of  the  casket  before  it  is  finally  closed. 
This  forms  a practically  indestructible  means  of  identifying  the 
dead,  as  glass  resists  the  agencies  of  decay  which  destroy  wood 
and  metals.  If  the  acids  of  the  earth  attack  the  glass,  they  will 
eat  it  more  readily  where  it  has  been  etched,  and  thus  preserve 
the  inscription.  The  idea  of  these  memorials  was  originated  by 
Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  President  of  this  Society,  in.  1916 
since  which  time  the  Society  has  presented  tablets  to  be  placed 
in  the  caskets  of  the  following  named  persons : 

The  Very  Rev.  William  M.  Grosvenor,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  of  New  York  City,  who  died  December  9,  1916. 

Mrs.  William  Barr  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  died  January  2,  1917. 

William  B.  Howland  of  New  York,  who  died  February  27,  1917. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  of  New  York,  who  died  May  14,  1917. 

John  Cardinal  Farley  of  New  York,  who  died  September  17,  1918. 

The  Right  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  eighth  Bishop  of  New  York,  who 
died  May  19,  1919. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.  D.,  ninth  Bishop  of  New  York, 
who  died  December  20,  1920. 

Miss  Bessie  Handforth  Kunz.  daughter  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  who  died 
August  1,  1921. 

Mrs.  Edward  Dean  Adams  of  New  York,  who  died  December  4,  1921. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn  of  New  York,  who  died  January  25,  1922. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RESERVATIONS 

There  are  in  New  York  State  forty-one  properties  — parks 
and  buildings  — owned  by  the  State,  which  come  under  the 
description  of  scenic,  scientific  and  historic  monuments.  The 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  custodian 
of  six  of  them.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  give  a recapitu- 
lation of  all  forty-one  and  will  give  an  accounting  of  our 
stewardship  of  those  in  our  charge.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  creation  : 

1849.  Washington’s  Headquarters,  Newburgh,  comprising  about  six  acres. 
Originally  purchased  by  the  Land  Commissioners.  Subsequently  put  in 
hands  of  ten  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report 
for  1908.) 

1879.  Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation,  in  the  towns  of  Elmira  and  Ash- 
land, comprising  about  sixteen  acres  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Elmira 
city.  Original  monument  erected  in  1879  on  plot  donated  by  Alfred  Searles. 
Fifteen  acres  additional  given  in  May,  1912,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattie 
F.  Elliott.  Made  a State  Reservation  by  chapter  167  of  the  laws  of  1913. 
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Administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1912  and  1913.) 

1883.  Niagara  State  Reservation,  comprising  112  acres  of  land  and  300 
acres  of  land  under  water.  Created  by  chapter  336  of  the  laws  of  1883. 
Administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  ref- 
erences to  this  reservation  in  our  former  Reports.) 

1885.  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  1,854,325  acres  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Created  by  a series  of  laws  beginning  with  chapter 
283  of  the  laws  of  1885.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission. (See  historical  sketch  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1913,  and  further 
references  in  other  Annual  Reports.) 

1885.  Catskill  Forest  Preserve , comprising  138,191  acres  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Created  by  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1885  and  subsequent 
laws.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  (See  refer- 
ences to  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  above  cited;  to  New  York  State  For- 
est Preserve  in  our  Report  for  1917 ; and  references  in  other  Annual 
Reports.) 

1887.  Senate  House,  Kingston.  Purchased  by  the  State  Trustees  of 
Public  Buildings  pursuant  to  chapter  134  of  the  laws  of  1887.  Administered 
by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1892.  Fire  Island  State  Park.  On  Fire  Island  and  adjacent  shore,  on 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  comprising  about  118  acres  of  land  originally 
purchased  by  the  State  in  1892  and  ratified  by  chapter  111  of  the  laws  of 
1893,  for  a quarantine  station.  Erected  into  a State  Park  by  chapter  474 
of  the  laws  of  1908.  It  is  administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1909.) 

1895.  Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  Schuylerville,  comprising  about  two 
acres.  Accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  555  of  the  laws  of  1895.  In  the 
custody  of  the  State  Comptroller.  (See  our , Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1895.  John  Brown  Farm,  North  Elba,  comprising  243  acres.  Given  to 
the  State  by  Henry  Clews  and  others  in  1895,  and  accepted  by  chapter  116 
of  the  laws  of  1896.  Really  a part  of  the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve. 
Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  (See  our  Annual 
Reports  for  1908  and  1913.) 

1896.  Grant  Cottage,  Mount  McGregor.  Not  owned  by  the  State,  but 
maintained  by  it,  pursuant  to  chapter  667  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Belongs  to 
the  Mount  McGregor  Memorial  Association.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for 
1908.) 

1896.  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  comprising  about  181  acres,  consisting 
of  islands  in  and  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Created  by  chapter 
802  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission. (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

*1897.  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  River, 
comprising  33.7  a^res.  Created  by  chapter  764  of  the  laws  of  1897,  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
In  the  custody  of  this  Society.  (See  historical  sketches  in  our  Annual 
Reports  for  1900  and  1920,  and  references  in  this  and  intermediate  Reports.) 

1897.  Lake  George  Battlefield.  Caldwell,  comprising  about  thirty-five 
acres.  Created  by  chapter  279  of  the  laws  of  1897  and  chapter  391  of  the 
laws  of  1900,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  Administered  ■ by  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  by  designation  bv  the  Comntroller.  ("See  description  and  his- 
tory in  our  Annual  Report  for  1900,  and  later  Reports.) 

1900.  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  comprising  about  35,730  acres  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Tersey, 
including  what  is  popularly  known  as  Harriman  Park  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.  Of  this  area,  34.680  acres  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  1.060 
acre'  in  New  Tersey.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  was  created  by  chap- 
ter 170  of  the  laws  of  1900  as  the  result  partly  of  the  work  of  the  American 


* In1  the  custody  of  the  Society. 
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Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  Harriman  Park  was  added  by 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman’s  gift,  which  was  accepted  by  chapter  362  of  the 
laws  of  1910,  and  there  have  been  other  generous  private  gifts.  The 
property  is  administered  by  ten  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Each  Governor  selects  hve,  and  all  ten 
are  jointly  appointed  by  both.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1900  for 
original  project,  and  subsequent  Reports,  particularly  that  of  1917,  for 
description.) 

1900.  Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie.  Acquired  pursuant  to  chapter  419 
of  the  laws  of  1900.  In  the  custody  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1908.) 

1903.  Spy  Island,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Oswego  County,  an  island  in 
Lake  Ontario,  comprising  about  one  acre.  Conveyed  to  the  State  pursuant 
to  chapter  600  of  the  laws  of  1903,  in  consideration  of  the  State  making 
repairs  in  the  amount  of  $250.  It  was  put  in  the  care  of  the  Silas  Town 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  by  chapter  399  of  the  laws  of  1908.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1908.) 

* 1904.  Fort  Bremerton,  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  County,  con- 
sisting of  one  acre,  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake.  Purchased  pursuant  to 
chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904.  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1905  and 
1914  for  history.) 

1906.  Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion  and  Blockhouse,  Johnstown.  Pur- 
chased pursuant  to  chapter  681  of  the  laws  of  1906,  passed  partly  at  the 
instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  In 
the  custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Reports 
for  1904,  1906  and  1908.) 

1906.  Watkins  Glen  State  Reservation,  comprising  about  100  acres  at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Watkins.  Created  by  chap- 
ter 676  of  the  laws  of  1906  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  and  originally  placed  in  its  custody.  It  was 
transferred  by  chapter  731  of  the  laws  of  1911  to  a commission  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  By  chapter  495  of  the  laws  of  1915 
the  number  of  Commissioners  was  increased  to  seven.  (See  description  in 
our  Annual  Reports  for  1900  and  1901 ; our  Report  for  1906  for  physiog- 
raphy; and  our  Report  for  1912  for  change  of  jurisdiction.) 

* 1907.  Letchworth  Park,  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming  County, 
and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  County,  comprising  about  1,000  acres, 
and  including  the  famous  Portage  Falls.  Given  to  the  State  by  William 
Pryor  Letchworth,  through  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  and  accepted  by  chapter  1 of  the  laws  of  1907.  In  the  custody  of 
this  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1907  for  extended  history  and 
description,  our  Report  for  1920  for  a shorter  description,  and  references 
in  all  subsequent  Reports.) 

1907.  Bronx  Parkway,  a reservation  of  1,414  acresf  along  the  Bronx  River 
from  Bronx  Park  in  New  York  City  to  Kensico  Reservoir  north  of  White 
Plains  in  Westchester  County.  Created  pursuant  to  chapter  594  of  the 
laws  of  1907  and  subsequent  acts.  Not  strictly  a State  Reservation,  as 
the  property  is  paid  for  three-fourths  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  one- 
fourth  by  the  County  of  Westchester,  and  title  to  the  property  vests  in  the 
Commission ; but  it  is  administered  by  three  Commisssioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  the  employees,  for  civil  service  purposes,  are  classi- 
fied as  State  employees,  although  paid  by  the  City  , of  New  York  and  the 
County  of  Westchester  jointly. 

*1908.  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers.  Given  to  the  State  through  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  by  Mrs.  William  F. 


* In  custody  of  this  Society. 

t The  total  area  described  in  the  legislative  act  is  1,138  acres;  area  of 
streets  adjacent  thereto  106  acres;  New  York  City  lands  adjacent  thereto 
11  acres;  and  New  York  City  lands  adjacent  to  Kensico  reservoir  159  acres. 
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Cochran,  who  contributed  $50,000,  and  by  the  City  of  Yonkers  which  con- 
tributed an  equity  of  equal  amount.  Accepted  by  chapter  168  of  the  laws 
of  1908  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  this  Society.  (See  our  book  entitled 
“ Philipse  Manor  Hall,”  for  history,  and  our  Annual  Reports  for  further 
details.) 

1909.  Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation,  comprising  about  100  acres, 
including  the  famous  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga.  Created  by  chapter 
569  of  the  laws  of  1909.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion since  1916.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1909,  1910,  1911,  1916.) 

1910.  Crown  Point  State  Reservation,  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Comprising  twenty-five  acres  and  including  the  earthworks  and  barracks 
of  the  old  fort.  Given  to  the  State  by  YVitherbee,  Sherman  & Co.  Accepted 
by  chapter  151  of  the  laws  of  1910.  By  designation  of  the  Comptroller  in 
the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1910.) 


1911.  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany.  The  home  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler, 
built  in  1761,  and  1%.  acres  of  land.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapters  38, 
440  and  811  of  the  laws  of  1911.  Administered  by  ten  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1912  for  history.) 

1913.  Herkimer  Homestead  in  Danube,  comprising  135  acres  of  land  and 
the  old  house  in  which  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  lived.  Purchased  pursuant 
to  chapter  217  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Originally  placed  under  control  of  Ger- 
man-American  Alliance  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1918  the  custody  was  transferred  by  law  to  ten  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1918,  pp.  318-322,  and  ref- 
erences there  cited.) 

1913.  Montcalm  Park,  in  Oswego.  Originally  purchased  for  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  and  forming  the  gardens  of  that  institution. 
By  chapter  610  of  the  laws  of  1913  created  a public  park  by  the  name  of 
Montcalm  Park  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Fort  Oswego  Chapter, 


1913.  Bennington  Battlefield.  Consisting  of  171  acres  of  land  at  Wal- 
loomsac,  in  the  town  of  Hoosick,  county  of  Rensselaer,  constituting  part  of 
the  Bennington  Battlefield.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  716  of  the  laws 
of  1912,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association. 

1913.  Cuba  Lake  Reservoir.  Located  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany 
County ; formerly  part  of  the  State  canal  system ; turned  over  to  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  in  1913.  It  contained  498  acres  when  taken  over 
by  the  Commission.  Since  then  132  acres  of  farm  land  have  been  sold  and 
nineteen  acres  acquired,  leaving  385  acres,  of  which  108  acres  are  land  and 
277  acres  land  under  water. 

* 1914.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.  Comprising  400  acres  of  the  Helder- 
bergs  in  the  towns  of  Guilderland  and  New  Scotland,  Albany  county.  Given 
to  the  State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society).  The 
original  gift  of  350  acres  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of 
1914-  and  50  acres  additional  bordering  on  Thompson’s  Lake  were  accepted 
by  chapter  327  of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1914  and 
1920  for  description,  and  references  in  all  Reports  subsequent  to  1914.) 

1914  Lester  Park  or  Cryptozoon  Reef,  comprising  about  three  acres  in 
Greenfield  near  Saratoga  Springs.  A remarkable  geological  formation. 
Given  to  the  State  by  Willard  Lester  in  1914.  In  the  custody  of  the 
State  Museum.  (See  short  descriptions  m our  Annual  Reports  for  1915 
and  1917  and  State  Museum  Bulletin  No.  187.) 

1915.  Clark  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  DeWitt,  near  Syracuse,  com- 
prising about  seventy-five  acres,  including  the  Kei-wai-koe  or  Green  Lake 
and  other  interesting  geological  features.  Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Clark  Thompson  of  New  York  (a  member  of  this  Society),  in  memory  of 


D.  A.  R. 


* In  the  custody  of  the  Society. 
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her  father,  Gov.  Myron  H.  Clark.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum. 
(See  our  Annual  Report  for  1915  and  Stale  Museum  Bulletin  No.  1 77.) 

*1916.  Battle  Island  Bank.  About  225  acres  of  land  on  the  Oswego  River 
in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  County,  including  the  historic  Battle  Island. 
Given  to  the  State  by  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  a Trustee  of  this  Society; 
accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See 
history  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1916  and  references  in  all  subsequent 
Reports.) 

1916.  Stark's  Knob.  About  four  acres  near  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
County,  including  volcanic  remains  which  are  unique  in  New  York  State 
and  have  historical  associations.  Given  to  the  State  by  Emerson  McMillin, 
a Trustee  of  this  Society.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.  (See 
brief  description  in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1915  and  1917  and  State  Museum 
Bulletin  No.  177.) 

1917.  Temple  Hill.  A parcel  of  land  about  seventy-five  feet  square  with 
the  monument  thereon,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  County,  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Newburgh,  given  to  the  State  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands.  Accepted  by  chapter  326 
of  the  laws  of  1917.  In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington’s  Head- 
quarters at  Newburgh.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1917.) 

1917.  Guy  Park  House.  A parcel  of  about  ....  acresf  of  land  with  the 
house  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County,  originally 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  canal  purposes  on  or  about  February  14,  1907, 
pursuant  to  chapter  147  of  the  laws  of  1903.  Formerly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  who  was  authorized  by  chapter 
316  of  the  laws  of  1917  to  improve  the  property  and  to  transfer  its  cus- 
tody and  maintenance  to  the  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Chapter  662  of  the  laws  of  1921  repealed  chapter 
316  of  the  laws  of  1917,  and  committed  Guy  Park  House  to  the  care  of 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor,  of  whom  three  are  required  to  be 
women.  In  making  such  appointments,  the  Governor  is  to  consider  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  Amsterdam  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1917.) 

1918.  Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  in  the  town  of  Volney,  Oswego  County, 
comprising  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  willed  to  the  State  by  H.  Salem 
Curtiss  for  a game  preserve  and  breeding  place  for  game.  Accepted  by 
chapter  286  of  the  laws  of  1918.  Custody  not  indicated,  but  presumably  in 
charge  of  State  Conservation  Commission.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for 
1918.) 

1918.  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  Yorktown,  Westchester 
County,  comprising  about  1,100  acres  of  land  originally  acquired  by  the 
State  for  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  and  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys.  By  chapter  543  of  the  laws  of  1918  established  as  the  Mohansic 
Lake  Reservation,  in  charge  of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Chapter  659  of  the  laws  of  1921  authorized  the  transfer  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  reservation  to  the  State  Board  of  Estimate  and  Control 
with  power  to  sell  it  in  whole  or  in  parts,  but  none  of  it  was  so  sold  or 
transferred.  Chapter  276  of  the  laws  of  1922  repealed  chapter  659  of  the 
laws  of  1921  and  conveyed  the  reservation  to  Westchester  county.  Chapter 
292  of  the  laws  of  1922  created  the  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  park.  (See  Annual  Report  for  1918;  also 
this  Report.) 

1918.  Squaw  Island,  a small  island  in  the  northern  end  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  interesting  both  historically  and  because  of  the  geological  formation 
called  “water  hiscuif.”  Set  aside  as  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  in  1918.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1919.) 

1920.  Enfield  Falls  Reservation.  Comprising  about  390  acres  in  the  town 
of  Enfield,  Tompkins  County,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Ithaca,  in- 


* In  the  costodv  of  the  Society. 

f Up  to  Feb.  20,  1922,  the  area  to  be  transferred  for  this  purpose  had 
not  been  determined. 
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eluding  Enfield  Falls  and  a portion  of  the  gorge  of  Butternut  creek.  Given 
to  the  State  by  Robert  H.  Treman  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society).  Accepted 
by  chapter  343  of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  charge  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  descriptions  in  our  Reports  for  1920  and 
1921.) 

1921.  Allegany  State  Park.  About  45,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cattaraugus  county  between  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  and  the  great 
loop  formed  by  Tunungwant  creek  and  the  Allegany  river,  authorized  to 
be  acquired  by  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1921.  Somewhat  over  7,000  acres 
of  this  area  has  been  contracted  for  up  to  the  date  of  this  Report.  Admin- 
istered by  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  page  136 
following.) 

1922.  KnoP  Headquarters.  A tract  of  about  50  acres,  including  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  Gen.  Knox  as  his  headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county,  about  3)d  miles  south- 
west of  Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Newburgh;  given  to  the  State  by  the 
Knox  Headquarters  Association,  Inc.,  and  accepted  by  chapter  172  of  the 
laws  of  T922.  In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington’s  Headquarters 
at  Newburgh.  (See  our  Annual  Reports  for  1913,  pp.  220,  221;  1915,  pp. 
239,  240;  and  this  Report,  page  128.) 

1922.  Chittenango  Falls  Park.  A tract  of  about  20  acres  including  Chit- 
tenango  Falls  in  Chittenango  creek,  in  the  towns  of  Cazenovia  and  Fenner, 
Madison  county,  about  3*4  miles  north  of  Cazenovia  village;  given  to  the 
State  by  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association,  Inc.,  and  accepted  by 
chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1922,  which  amended  chapter  326  of  the  laws  of 
1887  incorporating  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association.  In  the  custody 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  (See  description  on  pages  133,  136,  of 
this  Report.) 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  list  of  State  reservations 
created  for  historic  or  scenic  purposes  we  append  hereto  a list 
of  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  State  which,  while  not  created 
originally  for  historic  purposes,  do  possess  historic  interest. 
Fuller  particulars  in  regards  to  them  may  be  found  at  pages 
51-52  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1916. 

There  are  six  officially  recognized  Indian  reservations  in  the 
State,  as  follows : 

Allegheny  Reservation:  29,829  acres  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of 

Cattaraugus  County  and  extending  from  a point  near  the  Pennsylvania  line 
northeastward  along  the  course  of  the  Allegheny  River;  and  a detached 
tract  of  640  acres  in  Alleghany  County  near  the  village  of  Cuba. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation:  21.688  acres,  situated  in  the  southwest  corner 

of  Erie  County,  the  northwest  corner  of  Cattaraugus  County,  and  the  north- 
east corner  of  Chautauqua  County,  and  embracing  an  irregular  tract  along 
the  course  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  from  the  mouth  in  Erie  County  to  within 
about  a mile  of  Gowanda. 

Tonawanda  Reservation:  7.550  acres,  situated  partly  in  Genesee  County 

and  partly  in  Erie  County,  with  a small  projection  extending  into  the 
southeast  corner  of  Niagara  County,  the  general  location  being  along  the 
banks  of  Tonawanda  Creek. 

Tuscarora  Reservation:  6.249  acres,  situated  in  the  uplands  of  Niagara 

County,  wholly  within  the  township  of  Lewiston. 

Onondaga  Reservation:  6,100  acres  in  Onondaga  County,  about  seven 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

St.  Regis  Reservation:  14,640  acres  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 

County  and  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Lawrence  County  with  the  Canadian 
line  as  the  northern  boundary.  The  northern  projection-  of  the  reservation 
forms  the  Canadian  Reservation  of  St.  Regis  Parish,  lying  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Regis'River  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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ANDRE  MONUMENT  AT  TAPPAN 

An  historical  landmark  of  national  interest  but  not  owned  by 
the  State  is  the  Andre  monument  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  purchased 
by  this  Society,  November  13,  1905  (p.  21),  in  response  to  public 
sentiment  for  its  preservation  expressed  in  a leading  New  York 
newspaper  just  prior  to  that  time.  The  monument,  which  stands 
on  a circular  plot  of  land  fifty-one  feet  in  diameter  on  a sightly 
eminence  just  outside  of  the  village,  was  erected  by  Cyrus  W. 
Field  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  to  mark  the  place  where 
Major  John  Andre  of  the  British  army  was  executed  during  the 
War  for  Independence.  To  the  monument,  which  cost  about 
$1,500,  we  have  added  a tablet  at  a cost  of  about  $100  com- 
memorating Washington’s  fortitude  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  are  briefly 
stated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1905  at  pages  85-88  and  our 
Annual  Report  for  1906  at  pages  67-70.  The  deed  by  which  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  Society  and  other  facts  relating 
to  the  chain  of  title  are  given  in  our  Report  for  1916  at  pages 
113-121.  Interesting  references  to  Andre’s  prison-house  in 
Tappan,  the  history  of  which  is  directly  connected  with  this  site 
but  which  is  private  property,  are  to  be  found  in  our  Report  for 
1918  at  pages  118-121. 

Our  standing  committee  in  charge  of  this  property  consists 
of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Crumbie  of  Nyack,  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Perry  of 
Nyack,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Thayer  of  Yonkers. 

PHILIPSE  MANOR  HALL  AT  YONKERS 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers  was  given  to  the  State  in 
1908  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran,  who  contributed 
$50,000,  and  the  City  of  Yonkers,  which  gave  an  equity  of  equal 
value,  and  by  law  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Society.  (See  page 
17.)  It  is  an  ancient  stone  and  brick  building,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  colonial  Manor 
of  Philipsborough.  It  is  a picturesque  reminder  of  the  manorial 
system  which  existed  in  this  State  during  the  English  period 
and  has  many  interesting  associations  with  the  social,  commer- 
cial and  political  history  of  the  State.  There  are  extended  his- 
torical sketches  of  this  property  in  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1908  and  1920,  while  a fuller  history  and  detailed  description 
are  given  in  an  illustrated  cloth-bound  book  of  255  pages,  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D.,  and  published  by  the 
Society,  entitled  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall.” 

Art  and  Historical  Treasures 

The  building  contains  a unique  collection  of  portraits  of  great 
Americans  valued  at  $100,000  and  colonial  furniture  loaned  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran;  and  many  interesting  relics  of 
the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  belonging  to  this  So- 
ciety, the  Yonkers  Historical  Society  and  Keskeskick  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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In  April,  1921,  Mr.  Cochran  added  to  the  collection  three  oil 
portraits  of  Col.  Frederick  Philipse,  Mary  Philipse  and  Mar- 
garet Philipse,  very  fine  copies  of  originals  in  England ; also 
an  original  deed  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  sell,  the  lands 
confiscated  from  the  Philipse  family. 

Manor  Hall  Committee 

The  local  committee  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  in  the 
administration  of  the  Manor  Hall  is  composed  of  Hon.  Stephen 
H.  Thayer,  chairman;  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  Cochran,  Mr.  Hampton  D.  Ewing,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Hale,  Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson,  Mr.  William  L.  King- 
man,  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Warren. 

Maintenance  and  Use 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  we  expended 
$4,584.76  of  State  funds  upon  this  property,  as  stated  hereafter. 
Of  this  amount,  $1,500  was  for  the  superintendent  who  gives 
his  personal  presence  and  oversight  every  day  of  the  year; 
$799.92  for  the  janitor,  who  lives  in  the  detached  cottage,  at- 
tends to  the  heating  apparatus  and  does  the  general  work  of 
janitor;  $900  for  the  night  watchman,  whose  services  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  unique  building  and  its  valuable 
contents  from  burglary  and  fire,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
premises  from  improper  uses  by  hoodlums;  and  $1,384.84  for 
maintenance,  repair  and  supplies.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  property  has  been  maintained  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  personal  service  and  general  expenses  actually 
required  by  safety  and  necessity. 

Visitors 

The  building  has  had  the  usual  number  of  visitors  from  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries,  the  register 
showing  visitors  from 


California 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

South  Dakota 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Texas 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Iowa 

Washington 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Maine 

Wyoming 

Massachusetts 

Panama 

Michigan 

Nova  Scotia 

Minnesota 

British  Columbia 

Missouri 

Ontario 

New  Jersey 

England 

New  York 

Scotland 

North  Carolina 

France 

North  Dakota 

Italy 

Ohio 

Germany 

Oklahoma 

Russia 
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A Local  Faneuil  Hall 

The  Manor  Hall  is  a sort  of  local  Faneuil  Hall,  being  regarded 
as  the  patriotic  center  of  the  town.  During  the  past  year,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  patriotic  gatherings,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  in  particular: 

On  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1921,  Keskeskick  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  gave  a reception  in  the 
Manor  Hall  from  2.30  to  5 p.  m.,  to  the  foreign  born  women  in  the 
classes  for  the  study  of  English  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Immigrant  Education.  These  classes  are  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  Keskeskick  Chapter,  which  furnishes  all  supplies  and 
the  salaries  of  two  substitute  teachers  in  the  various  racial  groups. 
This  chapter  has  been  a pioneer  in  practical  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Immigrant  Education  and  the  local  night  schools. 
The  classes  for  women  are  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  different 
members  of  the  chapter  as  well  as  at  the  school  centers  throughout 
the  day.  About  sixty-five  members  of  the  English  classes  attended 
the  reception  at  the  Manor  Hall,  including  groups  from  Tarrytown 
and  Dobbs  Ferry. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday,  1921,  the  Keskeskick  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  presented  in  the  Manor 
Hall  an  adaptation  and  dramatization  of  a work  of  fiction  entitled 
“ The  Loyal  Maid  ” by  Edith  Robison.  The  original  story  was 
supplemented  by  an  act  showing  the  social  life  of  the  Philipse 
family  during  the  colonial  period,  introducing  their  relatives  and 
friends  prominent  in  affairs  in  those  days.  One  scene  represented 
Washington’s  Headquarters  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Harlem  Heights, — the  Morris  mansion  in  160th  Street,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Roger  Morris  (born  Mary  Philipse).  The  atmosphere  of 
1776  was  created  by  references  to  the  old  fort  at  Neperhan  harljor 
(Yonkers),  the  gardens  and  deer  paddock  of  the  Manor  estate, 
racing  at  Rye  beach,  the  aquatic  engagement  of  the  American  fire- 
ships with  the  British  ships  in  the  Hudson  river  opposite  Yonkers, 
the  spiking  of  guns  on  Valentine’s  hill,  various  points  of  defence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  and  the  calling  of  British  officers  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  Manor  House.  In  the  middle  of  the  play,  Wash- 
ington was  represented  as  entering  the  front  door,  being  ushered 
in  by  Col.  Philipse’s  old  valet  Angevine.  For  dramatic  effect,  the 
plot  of  the  play  departed  from  historical  fact  to  represent  the 
capture  of  Washington  by  British  soldiers  concealed  in  a closet, 
and  his  rescue  by  Virginia  riflemen  as  a result  of  the  intelligence 
and  courage  of  Betsey  Schuyler,  a guest  of  the  house,  who  had 
given  warning  at  Harlem  Heights. 

On  January  23,  1922,  a State  Americanization  and  Patriotic  Edu- 
cation Conference  was  held  in  the  Manor  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  Keskeskick  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  Delegates  from  141  chapters  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  of  New  York  State  were  present.  Large  audiences  of 
Yonkers  people  also  attended  the  sessions.  Mrs.  Charles  White 
Nash  of  Albany,  State  Regent,  presided  at  both  sessions,  assisted  by 
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Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Atkinson  of  Yonkers,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Americanization  work.  Details  of  the  meeting  are  reported  in  the 
Yonkers  Statesman  of  January  24.  A notable  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  five-minute  addresses  of  four  Yonkers  girls,  foreign 
born  or  born  of  foreign  parents,  who  told  what  America  meant  to 
them. 

Death  of  Two  Faithful  Employees 

Mr.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  the  faithful  superintendent  of  the 
Manor  Hall  since  May  1,  1911,  died  on  Sunday,  October  30,  1921, 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Hubbell  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain took  a patriotic  interest  in  all  that  he  did  and  was  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  in  his  care  of  this  interesting  building 
and  all  that  it  contains.  He  realized  what  the  building  is  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Yonkers  and  of  the  State  but  also  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  he  faithfully  represented  the  spirit  of  this  Society  as 
custodian.  He  was  always  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  extended 
a cordial  welcome  to  all  visitors  impartially. 

On  January  22,  1922,  our  night  watchman,  John  Maloney,  also 
died,  and  his  son  Charles  J.  Maloney  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  former  had  been  night  watchman  ever  since  the  prop- 
erty  came  into  possession  of  the  State.  He  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  post  for  a day  until  his  last  illness,  and  if  ever  absent  he  took 
pains  to  see  that  his  place  was  filled  to  our  satisfaction.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Manor  House,  its  history  and  its  tradition; 
never  stinted  his  services ; and  was  very  helpful  when  opportunity 
offered  for  any  work  outside  his  regular  duties. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society  feel  genuine  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  these  two  faithful  servants  of  the  State. 


Rare  Dutch  Service  Book 


In  November,  1921,  the  Society  received  a rare  and  interesting 
Dutch  service  book  to  be  deposited  in  the  Manor  Flail.  It  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Basil  Miles,  secretary  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arms  at  Washington,  to  Mayor 
William  J.  Wallin,  and  by  the  latter  transmitted  to  Hon.  Stephen 
H.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  our  Manor  Hall  Committee. 

The  book  is  about  inches  wide,  5^4  inches  long,  and  2J4 
inches  thick,  bound  in  leather,  with  metal  corners  and  clasps,  and 
rings  attached  to  the  top  edges  of  the  two  covers  for  the  chain  by 
which  it  was  carried.  The  text  is  in  the  Dutch  language.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  three  and  a quarter  pages,  which  are  in 
Roman  type,  the  book  is  entirely  in  old-fashioned  black  letter.  It 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  between  1771,  the  date  of  the  Act  of 
Consent  mentioned  hereafter,  and  1795,  the  date  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf by  the  first  owner,  Gertrude  Masten.  Presumably  it  wasi 
printed  in  1771  or  1772.  On  the  front  fly-leaf  is  written: 


c 


“ Gittv  Masten  her  Book  in  Kingston  September  the  6 in  the  year  of  our1  [ 
Lord  1795.”  I a 


There  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
the  book.  Gitty,  or  Gertrude  Masten  married  a Mr.  Vosberg,  anc  r! 

* C; 
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their  daughter  Kate,  or  Catherine,  married  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  who  owned  the  Manor  Hall  from  1849  to  1862.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth’s daughter,  Gertrude,  was  married  to  F.  B.  Miles,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  Basil  Miles,  donor  of  the  book.  The  latter 
writes  that  his  parents  were  married  in  the  Manor  Hall  in  1867. 


The  title-page,  translated,  reads  as  follows : 

The  New 
TESTAMENT 
or  the  books 
of  the  New  Covenant 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  Order 

of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords 
States  General 
of  the  United  Netherlands 
and  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
National  Synod  held 
in  the  years  1618  and  1619  at 
Dordrecht 


At  the  top  of  the  ornate  title-page  is  depicted  an  open  book  bear- 
ing this  inscription  in  Dutch:  “ I proclaim  to  you  great  joy  which 

shall  be  for  all  people.  Luke  2.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, surrounded  by  the  motto,  “ Eendracht  Maakt  Macht.” 
(Union  makes  Strength),  and  beneath  this  is  a vignette  view  of  a 
city,  probably  Dordrecht  or  Amsterdam. 

Page  2 is  occupied  by  the  “Act  of  Consent  ” which  is  freely 
translated  as  follows : 


Act  of  Consent 


The  Burgomasters  and  Governors  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  on  request 
made  to  their  Very  Honorable  Highnesses  (following  the  decree  and  order 
i of  their  Very  Honorable  Mightinesses  the  Lords  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland  issued  March  19,  1655,)  have  consented  and  allowed,  as 
their  very  Honorable  Highnesses  do  by  these  presents  consent  and  allow 
to  H.  Brandt,  D.  Onder  de  Linden,  P.  Schouten,  O.  Van  Grafhorst,  J. 
De  Groot,  A.  Losel,  book-sellers  in  company,  in  this  city,  to  print  and 
publish  in  such  form  as  they  shall  find  expedient,  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  Psalms  of  David  in  rhyme,  together  with  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  Prayers,  as  the  same  are  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Churches 
j of  these  lands. 

And  furthermore,  for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  their  Very  Honorable 
Highnesses,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  decree,  have  authorized  the 
Preacher  Johannes  Jacobus  Kessler  to  affix  his  signature  under  the  seal 
of  this  city  to  every  newly  printed  copy  before  they  shall  be  issued. 

Done  at  Amsterdam,  June  20,  in  the  year  1771. 
t By  order  of  their  Very  Honorable  Highnesses  before  mentioned, 
f D.  Hooft. 


(Seal) 


The  seal  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Act  of  Consent  is  the  familiar 
coat-of-arms  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  with  the  three  crosses  in 
f t pale ; and  the  signature  of  the  preacher  J.  J.  Kessler  in  his  original 
autograph  written  with  ink.  attesting  the  authenticity  of  the  book. 
E The  book  contains  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
j rhyme  and  interlined  with  the  musical  staff  for  singing;  and  the 
Catechism  and  Prayers. 
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Financial  Statement 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift, 
belonging  to  the  Society  is  given  with  the  accounts  of  the  other 
Society  funds  on  page  17  preceding. 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1921. 

Chapter  177  — Laws  of  1919,  Part  3 


Debit 

Appropriation  , , , : $120  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported $113  97 

Lapsed 6 03 

120  00 


Chapter  165  — Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation $4,750  00 


Credit 

$638  52 
4 75 
9 32 
67  00 
22  60 
79  85 
309  75 

4 75 
24  79 

11  14 

5 20 
21  00 

175  00 
7 96 
4 75 

3 20 

12  08 
11  10 

4 95 

6 60 
37  95 

4 89 
3 97 
12  03 
66  85 


$1,550  00 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 


Before  reported $1,333  30 

G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent,  De- 
cember 1920  to  June  1921 875  00 

E.  Schadtle,  janitor,  ditto 466  62 

John  Maloney,  watchman,  ditto 525  00 

Lapsed  ...  08 

3,200  00 


General  disbursements  before  reported 

17.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  service 

18.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.  November  service. . . . 

19.  Fred  Bennetts,  wall  papering 

20.  F.  B.  Mee,  lumber  and  labor 

21.  Robert  Cummings,  plants  and  planting 

22.  Hays  & Randolph,  coal 

23.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  February  service,  etc.. 

24.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water,  etc 

25.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  December  service. . . , 

26.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service,  etc- 

27.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor 

28.  Hays  & Randolph  Co.,  coal 

29.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  pay  roll  blanks 

30.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service 

31.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  hose 

32.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  January  service... 

33.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.,  February  service 

34.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  May  service 

35.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  March  service 

36.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  help,  etc 

37.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  June  service,  etc 

38.  S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements 

39^41.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  April,  May,  June 

Lapsed  


$4,750  00 


Stony  Point  Battlefield  39 

Chapter  176 — Laws  1921,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation $2,700  00 

Credit 

1.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  lawn  mower,  etc $50  20 

2.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing 8 09 

3.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  July  service 2 50 

4.  Hays  & Randolph,  coal 373  35 

5.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  October,  service,  etc 2 84 

6.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water  6/30-9/30,  etc 7 55 

7.  Williams  & Cullinan,  furnace  repairs,  etc 10  90 

8. -9.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  August  and  September.  6 17 

10.  Fred  Bennetts,  cottage  repair 37  00 

11.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  November  service,  etc 4 75 

12.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  watchman,  etc 31  82 

13.  Yonkers  E.  L.  & P.  Co.,  October  service 5 04 


$540  21 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

E.  Schadtle,  janitor,  July  to  November  1921.  $333  30 

John  Maloney,  watchman,  ditto 375  00 

708  30 

1,248  51 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $1,451  49 


Chapter  650  — Laws  of  1921 

Debit 

Appropriation $1,500  00 

Credit 

G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent,  July  to  October, 

1921 $500  00 

J.  W.  Hubbell,  Superintendent,  November 125  00 

625  00 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $875  00 


STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD 
Location  and  Description 

Stony  Point  Battlefield  State  Reservation  is  a tract  of  33.7  acres 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  rocky  promonotory  of  Stony 
Point  which  projects  into  the  Hudson  river  from  its  west  bank 
about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  United  States 
lighthouse  reservation  of  nine  acres  occupies  the  extreme  head  of 
the  promontory,  and  the  State  reservation  lies  between  it  and  the 
deep  rock-cut  through  which  the  West  Shore  railroad  runs,  having 
a frontage  on  the  river  on  both  its  north  and  south  sides.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  railroad  cut  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  State  reservation,  the  Society  owns  1.16  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  stands  the  stone  memorial  arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  place  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  British  works  by  the  American  troops 
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under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  midnight  attack  of  July  15-16, 
1779,  and  numerous  other  historical  events.  (See  page  28  ante; 
also  extended  description  and  historical  sketch  in  our  Annual  Re- 
port for  1920  at  pages  39-69.) 

Stony  Point  Committee 

Our  committee  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  reservation 
is  composed  of  Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt  of  Monsey  and  New  York 
City,  chairman ; Mr.  Henry  K.  Bush-Brown,  Professor  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Hon.  Cornelius  A. 
Pugsley  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


Maintenance 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  we  expended  upon 
the  reservation  State  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,596.17,  as  stated 
hereafter.  Of  this  amount,  $720  was  paid  for  the  keeper,  $665  for 
one  helper,  and  $1,211.17  for  plumbing,  miscellaneous  repairs, 
crushed  stone  and  other  supplies.  The  work  of  the  year  consisted 
chiefly  in  repairing  roads,  paths  and  structures,  keeping  the  grounds 
cleaned,  maintaining  order  during  the  excursion  season,  watching 
the  bathing  beach,  and  promoting  the  public  convenience  generally. 


Unprecedented  Number  of  Visitors 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  reservation  in  1921  was  unprece- 
dented. We  have  no  turnstiles  by  means  of  which  an  absolutely 
accurate  count  can  be  kept,  but  we  take  the  number  counted  daily 
by  the  keeper  and  add  25  per  cent  for  visitors  not  seen,  and  esti- 
mate that  as  the  total  number.  Following  is  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  visitors  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 


1904.... 

. . 14,821 

1910.... 

. 16,043 

1916. .. . 

. . 16,439 

1905.... 

. . 17,600 

1911...  . 

. 20,872 

1917. . ■ • 

. 33,219 

1906.... 

. . 18,224 

1912.... 

. . 16,011 

1918. . . . 

. . 24,049 

1907.... 

. . 15,966 

1913.... 

. 18,259 

1919. . . . 

. 26,705 

1908.... 

. 23,644 

1914. . . . 

. . 14.554 

1920. . . . 

1909.... 

. . 31,064 

1915. .. . 

. 19,262 

1921. . ■ . 

. 47,438 

The  total  for  these  eighteen  years  is  401,056.  The  large  increase  i 
in  1921  was  due  partly  to  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
partly  to  the  increased  appreciation  of  Stony  Point  as  a quiet  picinc 
resort.  Dancing  is  not  permitted,  as  we  have  not  a number  of  at- 
tendants sufficient  to  keep  this  form  of  recreation  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  Regular  base-ball  is  also  not  permitted  on 
account  of  the  danger  to  visitors  from  flying  balls.  Hand  ball  and 
quiet  amusements,  however,  are  allowed.  Tbe  result  of  these  regu- 
lations is  that  many  Sunday  schools  and  other  organizations  go  to 
Stony  Point  in  preference  to  other  public  resorts.  One  day  there 
were  three  hundred  automobiles  in  the  park.  The  excursions  and 
picnic  parties  in  1921  included  Sunday  Schools  from  Stony  Point, 
Dumont,  Tallman’s,  Summit  Park,  Spring  Valley,  New  Hemp- 
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stead,  Thiells,  Nanuet,  Nausanshaure,  Hillburn,  Peekskill  and  other 
places ; Odd  Fellows  of  Rockland  and  Bergen  counties ; Evangelist 
lodge  No.  600  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Bronx  lodge  No.  446 
of  Knights  of  Phythias ; the  Junior  League  of  Hoboken,  the  Choral 
Society  of  the  Christian  Reformed  church  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the 
Symphonia  Orchestra  from  the  same  church,  the  Samaritans  of  the 
Convalescent  Home  for  Children,  the  children  of  the  Dominco 
Home  of  Blauvelt,  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Green- 
point,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  Sunday  School  of  Brooklyn,  the  choir  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Transit  Club  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Proposed  Ferry 

In  September,  1921,  the  Society  received  a communication  from 
Mr.  E.  N.  Goodsell  of  Alburgh,  Vt.,  requesting  landing  privileges 
at  Stony  Point  for  a ferry  running  from  Verplanck’s  Point  which 
he  proposed  to  establish.  Mr.  Goodsell  now  operates  three  ferries 
on  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  recalled  in  this  connection  that  in  colo- 
nial times  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  the  old  King’s  Ferry 
which  crossed  the  river  between  these  two  points  was  one  of  the 
most  important  connections  between  the  New  England  colonies  and 
states  on  the  east  and  those  lying  to  the  southward.  Plere  Ameri- 
can, French  and  British  troops,  Washington  and  many  other  great 
and  notable  figures  of  the  struggle  for  independence  crossed.  Here 
also  crossed  Benedict  Arnold  and  Major  Andre  after  their  con- 
ference in  the  Joshua  Hett  Smith  house  on  Treason  Hill  nearby 
for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point.  The  western  terminus  of  the 
King’s  Ferry,  however,  was  not  at.  the  site  of  the  present  Stony 
Point  dock,  but  a few  rods  to  the  northwestward  in  the  cove,  just 
at  or  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  reservation. 

Interesting  as  would  be  the  reestablishment  of  this  historic  ferry, 
and  desirable  as  would  be  a new  means  for  crossing  the  river,  there 
are  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  plan  as  proposed,  and  certain 
advantages  of  location  elsewhere,  which  suggest  the  desirability  of 
establishing  the  ferry  farther  up  the  river.  The  ascent  of  the  road 
from  the  Stony  Point  dock  is  too  steep  for  convenience  and  it  does 
not  appear  desirable,  even  if  there  were  means,  to  construct  a new 
road.  A more  practicable  grade  for  a road  from  the  river  to  the 
public  highway  could  be  found  beginning  at  the  old  King’s  Ferry 
landing  on  private  property,  but  that  will  also  involve  great  ex- 
pense for  a dock  and  road  building.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  facili- 
ties for  the  crossing  of  the  river  bv  automobiles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bear  Mountain  park,  we  have  conferred  with  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  on  this  subiect  with  a view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ferry  between  Peekskill  and  Bear  Mountain,  and  that 
is  the  status  of  the  project  at  the  present  writing. 
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Financial  Statement 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  funds  disbursed  on  account  of 
Stony  Point  Reservation  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

Chapter  1 77,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  3 

Debit 

Appropriation $150  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported $145  66 

Lapsed 4 34 

150  00 

Chapter  1 77,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5 

Debit 

Appropriation $192  09 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported  - $119  09 

4.  E.  O.  Rose,  repairing  keeper’s  house 32  00 

Lapsed  April  10,  1921 41  00 

192  09 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation $2,480  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported $13  18 

2.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  payroll  blanks 7 97 

3.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.  to  12/21/20 113  24 

4.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  on  account 86  76 

5.  E.  O.  Rose,  hardware 31  70 

6.  Alfred  Demarest,  plumbing 56  65 

7.  Calvin  T.  Allison,  pavilion  floor 700  00 

8.  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.,  toilet  paper 15  76 

9.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  disbursements 3 23 

10.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairing  range 15  00 

Lapsed 56  51 

$1,100  00 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

Before  reported $612  54 

Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  December  1920 

to  June  1921 420  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  April,  May,  June,  1921.  285  00 

Lapsed 62  46 

1,380  00 

2.480  00 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  2 

Debit 

Appropriation $100  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported $3  54 

2.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.  on  occount 96  46 

100  00 
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Chapter  1 76,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation $2,080  00 

Credit 

1.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  June  30  to  Auer.  12, 

1921  $12  84 

2.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel 3 90 

3.  Alfred  Demarest,  plumbing 20  40 

4.  T.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing 7 84 

5.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  August  12  to 

October  25  7 42 


$52  40 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer .) 

Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July-Nov.,1921.  $300  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  July-Oct.,  1921 380  00 

680  00 

732  40 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $1,347  60 


JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  is  on  the  crest  of  the  Helderberg  es- 
carpment in  the  towns  of  New  Scotland  and  Guilderland,  in 
Albany  county,  about  fifteen  miles  due  west  of  Albany.  It  con- 
sists of  about  400  acres,  of  which  about  350  are  adjacent  to  the 
cliffs  and  50  adjacent  to  Thompson’s  lake.  The  park  was  given  to 
the  State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  larger  portion  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the 
laws  of  1914  and  the  Thompson’s  lake  addition  by  chapter  327  of 
the  laws  of  1920.  The  park  is  in  the  custody  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

An  extended  description  of  the  larger  portion  is  given  in  our 
Annual  Report  for  1914  at  pages  341-377 ; a briefer  description  of 
the  Thompson’s  lake  addition  is  in  our  Report  for  1920;  and  there 
are  references  to  it  in  all  our  other  Reports  since  1914. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  Committee 

Our  committee  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  park  is 
composed  of  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; and  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  Mrs. 
John  Boyd  Thacher  and  Hon.  James  F.  Tracey  of  Albany. 

The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  John  H.  Cook. 

Maintenance 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  we  disbursed  State 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,605.63  on  account  of  this  park.  Of  this 
amount  $1,200  was  for  salary  of  the  superintendent,  $750  for  the 
foreman,  and  $655.63  for  supplies,  materials,  rent  of  superintend- 
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ent’s  cottage  and  other  expenses  of  maintenance.  With  these  small 
resources  no  permanent  improvements  were  made,  and  it  is  still 
necessary  to  rent  living  accommodations  outside  the  park  for  the 
superintendent. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  consisted  mainly  of  keeping  the  roads, 
grounds  and  forests  in  good  condition ; repairing  damages  by 
storms ; enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  camping, 
camp-fires,  and  general  cleanliness ; and  accommodating  the  public 
generally.  On  account  of  the  scientific  interest  attaching  to  the 
park  as  a field  for  geological  study,  the  superintendent  has  many 
calls  to  explain  the  physical  features  of  the  region  to  students  and 
scientists. 

More  Visitors  and  Campers 

There  was  a somewhat  larger  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  in 
1921  than  in  the  year  before,  partly  on  account  of  the  favorable 
weather  and  partly  on  account  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
park.  On  Memorial  Day  alone  about  1,500  persons  visited  the  park. 
On  one  day  in  September,  motor  cars  from  fourteen  states  were 
noted. 

There  were  also  more  campers  in  the  park  in  1921  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Beginning  in  May,  many  permits  for  camping  were 
issued,  one  of  the  earliest  being  for  a party  of  300  Boy  Scouts  of 
Fort  Orange  Council  from  Albany  and  vicinity. 

The  camp  of  the  Albany  Boys  Club  on  Thompson’s  Lake  had  a 
successful  season.  This  camp,  which  was  permitted  to  occupy  the 
camp-site  before  the  property  was  given  to  the  State  and  which  has 
been  continued  annually  since  it  came  into  our  custody,  gives  to 
many  small  boys  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a short  vacation  in  the 
open  air  and  to  profit  by  competently  supervised  outdoor  activities.  ! 
In  the  period  of  fifty-six  days  from  July  4 to  August  27  during 
which  the  camp  was  open,  there  were  eighty  different  boys  and  : 
sixty  visitors  at  the  camp,  and  4,000  meals  were  served.  The  camp 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Madison  A.  Warner. 

The  Bungalow 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  arrangements  are  made  every 
year  for  the  sale  of  light  refreshments  at  the  little  building  called 
the  Bungalow,  near  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road.  The  Bun- 
galow was  opened  for  this  purpose  May  28  and  closed  after  Labor 
Day.  The  concessionaire  was  George  H.  Kinum  of  Schenectady, 
whose  service  gave  general  satisfaction. 

A dance  having  been  advertised  to  be  held  at  the  Bungalow  in 
September  without  our  authority,  we  published  an  advertisement 
cancelling  the  unauthorized  notice  and  no  dance  was  held. 

Automobile  Accident 

The  park  has  continued  to  enjoy  its  fortunate  immunity  from 
serious  accidents.  On  May  30,  1921,  an  automobile,  after  leaving 
the  park,  overturned  on  the  steep  Indian  Ladder  road  when  almost 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  descent.  The  brakes  refused  to  work  properly 
and  the  driver  turned  into  the  bank  in  order  to  stop.  The  occu- 
pants were  painfully  bruised,  cut  and  shaken  up,  but  fortunately 
not  seriously  injured. 

Search-light  Test 

On’  Wednesday  night,  October  26,  a party  of  government  offi- 
cials visited  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  testing  a new  high  power 
search-light.  The  light  was  set  up  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  near 
La  Grange  woods  and  the  beam  projected  upon  automobiles  sent 
over  the  roads  on  the  plain  below.  The  situation  on  the  top  of  the 
escarpment  800  feet  above  the  meadows  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  and  the  unobstructed  range  of  view  for  many  miles,  was 
favorable  to  the  experiment  and  we  understand  that  the  test  was 
eminently  successful. 

Ferncliff  Park 

In  September,  1921,  three  deer  — a stag,  a doe  and  a fawn, — 
were  seen  in  or  near  the  State  park.  It  is  hoped  that  the  family 
will  become  permanent  residents. 

The  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  these  deer  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a sanctuary  for  wild  life  adjacent 
to  the  park  by  the  owners  of  the  neighboring  property.  Following 
is  a copy  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Altamont  Enterprise  giving 
public  notice  of  the  private  park : 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern 

The  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  sections  360,  365  and  182  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Law,  do  hereby  set  aside  that  tract  of  land,  to  be  hereafter  known  as 
“ Ferncliff  Park,”  on  the  Helderberg  Mountain,  within  the  Town  of  New 
Scotland,  and  more  fully  described  hereinafter,  as  a private  park  in  order 
to  therein  propagate  and  protect  all  fish,  birds,  quadrupeds,  of  every  kind  and 
species  whatsoever. 

In  general,  said  tract  includes  all  lands  lying  and  situate  on  or  near  the 
Helderberg  Cliff  and  extending  back  therefrom  to  a distance  of  upwards  of 
one  and  one-half  miles,  and  extending  along  said  cliff  the  entire  distance  from 
that  point  on  or  near  the  said  cliff  on  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  property 
owned  by  Kenny  Parish,  near  the  old  reservoir  of  the  Villages  of  New  Salem, 
to  the  Thacher  State  Park,  at  a point  adjoining  the  property  owned  by  James 
Feeney;  intending  to  include  in  said  general  description,  all  the  following 
parts  and  parcels  of  land  situate  within  the  said  tract : 

Property  owned  by  Mrs.  Simon  Secor,  commonly  known  as  the  Secor 

I Farm. 

Property  owned  by  Wilhelmina  A.  Klees,  commonly  known  as  the  Sigsbee 
Farm. 

Property  owned  by  Ella  J.  Graham. 

Property  owned  by  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf,  Jr. 

Property  owned  by  Elizabeth  Anteman. 

Property  owned  by  Herman  Anteman;  and  also  the  farm,  likewise  owned 
by  him,  commonly  known  as  the  Mead  Farm. 

Property  owned  by  Katherine  Myers. 

Property  owned  by  John  Gannon,  commonly  known  as  the  Mead  Farm. 
Property  owned  by  James  Feeney. 

Property  owned  by  William  La  Grange,  known  as  the  Hungerford  property. 
Property  owned  by  Kenny  Parish. 

Property  owned  by  Charles  Hallenbeck. 

Property  owned  by  Jacob  H.  Hallenbeck. 

Property  owned  by  Amos  Hallenbeck. 
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Notice  is  hereby  given  that  under  subdivision  5,  section  182  of  the  Con- 
servation Law,  it  is  a misdemeanor  to  hunt,  fish  or  to  trespass  on  the  said 
Ferncliff  Park,  and  all  trespassers  thereon  are  warned  that  they  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Herman  Anteman, 
Elizabeth  Anteman, 
Katherine  A.  Myers, 
Wilhelmina  Klees, 
Margaret  A Secor, 
Ella  J.  Graham, 
James  Feeney, 


William  L.  La  Grange, 
Kenny  Parish, 

John  J.  Gannon, 

Charles  E.  Hallenbeck, 
Jacob  H.  Hallenbeck, 
Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Jr., 
Amos  Hallenbeck. 


Under  date  of  October  20,  1921,  Mr.  Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf  of 
Albany,  counsellor-at-law,  invited  our  co-operation  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  superintendent : 

John  Cook,  Esq.,  Superintendent, 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park, 

Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


The  owners  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  Park  near  Mr.  Feeney’s  prop- 
erty and  extending  along  the  Cliff  east  of  the  old  reservoir  above  New  Salem, 
and  back  from  the  cliff  a distance  of  about  a mile  and  one-half,  have  declared 
that  property  a private  park  to  be  called  “ Ferncliff  Park  ” under  the  authority 
of  sections  360  and  365  of  the  Conservation  Law,  as  a private  park  to  propa- 
gate and  protect  all  birds,  fish  and  quadrupeds. 

I think  the  protection  of  the  fish  will  not  be  a troublesome  matter. 

Protecting  the  birds  and  animals,  however,  is  an  entirely  different  propo- 
sition. The  law  provides  that  it  is  a misdemeanor  to  hunt,  trap  or  even  carry 
a gun  in  that  territory  unless  a permit  is  granted  by  the  property  owners  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Conservation  Commission.  I,  having  power  of  attor- 
ney for  all  property  owners,  have  issued  a few  of  those  permits.  A $50  fine 
plus  sundry  other  penalties  is  the  punishment  for  trespassing  thereon,  as 
defined  by  law. 

The  duty  of  enforcement  is  put  upon  the  Game  Protectors  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  State  Troopers  and  local  police  officers. 

In  order  that  our  proposition  may  be  understood  I wish  to  tell  you  that  our 
chief  aim  is  not  in  anyway  to  interfere  with  the  public’s  enjoyment  of  the 
Helderbergs.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect  that  “Ferncliff  Park’’  will,  by 
affording  protection  to  the  birds  and  animals  there,  greatly  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  that  very  interesting  country.  We  also  expect  that  it  will  tend  to 
minimize  the  systematic  pillaging  of  the  camps  and  farm  houses. 

I hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  co-operate  through  your  men  with  us  and 
feel  that  if  your  men  warn  people  carrying  guns  across  the  park  of  the  pen- 
alty provided  for  hunting  within  “ Ferncliff  Park  ” that  it  would  be  a great 
assistance  to  us. 

As  you  know,  I personally  am  interested  in  anything  which  will  tend  to 
make  the  Helderbergs  more  attractive. 

With  very  good  wishes,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Jr. 


This  Society,  as  custodian  of  the  State  park,  has  expressed  its 
cordial  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  manner  indicated. 


Weather  Conditions  — Extraordinary  Storm 

The  season  of  1921  was  very  favorable  for  visitors,  who  began 
coming  in  April,  a beautiful  month.  The  summer  and  fall  con- 
tinued equally  favorable  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the  public  took 
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advantage  of  it.  September  was  notable  for  its  mild  weather  and 
the  unusual  number  of  cloudless  blue  days  which  afforded  a view 
of  the  distant  sky-line  frequently  hidden  by  the  mists  and  smoke 
of  the  lowlands  below  the  escarpment.  November  was  cloudy  with 
a great  deal  of  rain.  On  Sunday,  November  27, — exactly  two 
years  from  Thanksgiving  day,  1919,  when  the  plateau  was  visited 
by  a storm  which  sheathed  the  landscape  with  ice  — a similar  storm 
began.  Rain  and  snow  fell  together,  freezing  to  the  weeds,  trees, 
shrubs,  fences,  and  other  objects  as  they  fell.  By  Monday  after- 
noon, the  sleet-storm  having  continued,  the  larger  branches  began 
to  give  way  and  by  Wednesday  morning  the  forests  and  orchards 
were  wrecked.  All  telegraph  and  telephone  communication  was 
stopped  (fully  half  the  poles  and  miles  of  wire  being  down)  and 
many  of  the  roads  were  blocked  with  fallen  trees.  The  park  suf- 
fered severely.  The  sleet  and  ice  of  1919  were  reported  as  the 
most  severe  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  up  to  that 
time,  but  the  storm  of  1921  was  much  heavier  and  its  destructive 
effects  ten  times  as  bad. 


Financial  Statement 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  funds  disbursed  on  account  of 
John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1921 : 

Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation $4,100  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported $1,750  16 

34.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor 7 75 

35.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  December 10  00 

36.  E.  N.  Ketcham,  cutting  ice 16  00 

37.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor  8 75 

38.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  January 10  00 

39.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor 15  50 

40.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  February 10  00 

41.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  payroll  blanks 7 97 

42.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor 8 05 

43.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  March 10  00 

44.  Thomas  Taylor,  labor 14  00 

45.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  April 10  00 

46.  J.  H.  Cook,  paid  laborer 41  45 

47.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  May 10  00 

48.  J.  H.  Cook,  paicf  for  labor,  etc 39  60 

49.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  June 10  00 

50.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel 20  77 


$2,000  00 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 


Before  reported  $875  00 

J.  H.  Cook,  Superintendent,  November,  1920, 

to  June,  1921  700  00 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  ditto. 525  00 


2,100  00 
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Chapter  1 76,  Lazvs  of  1921,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation  

Credit 

1.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  July $15  00 

2.  J.  H.  Cook,  various  disbursements 

3.  A.  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire,  July 

4.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  candles 

5.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  August 

6.  J.  H.  Cook,  travel,  etc 

7.  A.  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire,  August 

8.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  September 

9.  J.  H.  Cook,  travel,  etc 

10.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel... 

11.  A.  Hallenbeck,  horse  hire,  September 

12.  J.  B.  Lyon  'Co.,  printing 

13.  Albany  Hardware  & Iron  Co.,  hardware 

14.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  October 

15.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc 

16.  E.  G.  Crannell,  coal  and  lumber 

17.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent  for  November 


( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer .) 

J.  H.  Cook,  Superintendent  July  to  November 

2921  $500  00 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  ditto 225  00 


$15 

00 

31 

68 

31 

00 

14 

40 

15 

00 

21 

67 

31 

00 

15 

00 

25 

08 

13 

93 

30 

00 

8 

09 

12 

15 

15 

00 

66 

97 

44 

82 

15 

00 

$405 

79 

725 

00 

$2,450  00 


1,130  79 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 $1,319  21 


General  Account 

Debit 

Received  from  George  H.  Kinum,  refreshment  privilege  1921 

Credit 

Remitted  to  State  Treasurer  June  4,  1921 $45  00 


Remitted  to  State  Treasurer  July  29,  1921 

Remitted  to  State  Treasurer  August  27,  1921. 


22  50 
22  50 


$90  00 


90  00 


DIAMOND  ISLAND 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody 

Of  the  parks  and  properties  either  owned  by  the  State  and  in 
our  custody  or  owned  by  the  Society  for  public  enjoyment,  the 
next  in  geographical  order  is  Diamond  Island  in  Lake  George  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body of  Saratoga  Springs  (See  page  24  ante). 

This  charming  little  island  lies  midway  between  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Lake  George.  Lossing,  in  his  “ Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution ” (published  in  1850)  in  describing  his  visit  to  the  island, 
says  that  its  name  was  “ given  to  it  on  account  of  the  number  and 
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beauty  of  the  quartz  crystals  which  are  found  upon  it.  In  shape 
and  brilliancy  they  resemble  pure  diamonds.” 

There  is  one  building  on  the  island, — an  open  pavilion  with  a 
table  and  stationary  benches  around  it.  There  is  also  a little  rough 
stone  fire-place  where  picnickers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cooking 
their  meals,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  bring  their 
fuel  with  them  and  never  cut  anything  on  the  island;  and  also  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  entirely  extinguish  the  fire  before 
leaving.  These  privileges  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  never  abused.  There  is  also  a 
receptacle  for  luncheon  papers  and  other  rubbish.  Camping  has 
never  been  permitted  there,  as  there  are  many  other  islands  in  the 
lake  where  that  privilege  is  allowed ; and  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  Diamond  Island,  the  owners  have  deemed  it  wiser  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  uninjured  for  the  small  parties  of  daily  visitors.  On 
the  north  end  of  the  island  is  a huge  monolith  which  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard  had  brought  down  from  an  adjacent  mountain  and  on 
which  is  a bronze  tablet. 

Revolutionary  History 

Diamond  Island  is  beautifully  situated  in  a region  that  abounds 
with  historic  interest.  Lossing,  in  his  “ Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,”  speaking  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Island, 
says : 

Here  was  a depot  of  military  stores  for  Burgoyne’s  army  in  1777,  and  the 
scene  of  a sharp  conflict  between  the  small  garrison  that  defended  it  and  a 
detachment  of  Americans  under  Colonel  Brown.  Between  the  action  of  the 
19th  of  September  and  the  7th  of  October  at  Bemis  Heights,  General  Lincoln, 
with  a body  of  New  England  Militia,  got  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyne  near  Lake 
Champlain.  He  sent  Colonel  Brown  with  a strong  division  to  attempt  the 
recapture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  posts  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  British  as  well  as  their  supplies.  It  was  a service  exactly  suited 
to  Brown’s  active  and  energetic  character,  and  by  a rapid  and  stealthy  move- 
ment on  a stormy  night  (in  September  1777)  he  surprised  and  captured  all 
the  British  outposts  between  the  landing-place  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George 
and  the  main  fortress  at  Ticonderoga.  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Defiance,  the 
French  lines  and  a block-house,  with  an  armed  sloop,  two  hundred  bateaux, 
and  several  gunboats,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  also  captured  293  prisoners  and 
released  100  Americans ; and  among  other  things  he  retook  the  old  Continental 
standard  which  St.  Clair  left  at  Ticonderoga  when  he  evacuated  that  post.  He 
then  attacked  the  fortress,  but  its  walls  were  impregnable  and  he  withdrew. 

“ Flushed  with  success,  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  George, 
and  in  the  vessels  they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond 
Island.  The  little  garrison  there  made  a vigorous  resistance,  and  the  republi- 
cans were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  They  then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the 
south  side  of  Dunham’s  bay,  where  they  burned  all  the  vessels  they  had  cap- 
tured and  returned  to  Lincoln’s  camp.” 

The  account  thus  briefly  quoted  from  Lossing  may  be  amplified 
by  the  following  details  of  the  situation  in  September,  1777,  which 
show  that  the  battle  of  Diamond  Island  was  an  incident  in  the 
important  general  movement  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

The  Hudson  river,  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  formed  an 
important  strategic  line,  upon  the  possession  of  which  apparently 
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depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the  War  for  Independence.  If 
the  British  could  control  it,  they  could  sever  the  New  England  states 
from  their  sisters  to  the  westward  and  southward  and  defeat  them 
in  detail.  So  long  as  the  Americans  controlled  it  or  any  important 
part  of  it,  such  a plan  was  impracticable.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  in  April,  1775,  the  Americans  controlled  New 
York  City  and  the  Hudson  river  and  secured  control  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  In  September,  1776,  the  British  captured  New  York 
City  and  retained  control  of  its  important  harbor  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Although  they  made  raids  up 
the  Hudson,  and  temporarily  established  themselves  at  a few  points, 
they  never  controlled  the  river  north  of  Manhattan  Island  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  British  attempted  their  nut-cracker 
movement  which  was  intended  to  shatter  the  American  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  their  plan,  Burgoyne  was  to  come  down  from  Canada  by 
the  Champlain  and  Lake  George  valley;  Howe  was  to  move  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  York,  and  St.  Leger  was  to  approach  from  Lake 
Ontario  by  way  of  the  Oswego,  Oneida  and  Mohawk  valleys,  and 
crush  the  Americans  between  them. 

It  is  Burgoyne’s  movements,  leading  to  the  battles  of  Saratoga, 
that  especially  interest  us  in  connection  with  Diamond  Island.  The 
British  troops  recaptured  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  in  July, 
1777,  and  Burgoyne,  instead  of  moving  up  Lake  George  as  he 
intended,  was  diverted  by  the  movements  of  the  Americans  and 
proceeded  by  way  of  Skenesboro,  Fort  Anne  and  Fort  Edward, 
crossing  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  September 
13-14,  and  being  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Saratoga  on 
September  19.  Although  he  had  not  moved  his  main  army  by  way 
of  Lake  George,  he  realized  the  value  of  the  lake  as  an  avenue  of 
communication  and  established  a considerable  post  on  Diamond 
Island. 

Burgoyne’s  line  of  communications  to  Canada  was  not  strongly 
held,  and  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  July  Gens.  Schuyler  and 
Lincoln  discussed  the  feasibility  of  cutting  it.  On  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Gates  on  August  19,  Gens.  Lincoln  and  Stark 
discussed  the  subject  again  and  were  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  a body  of  militia  should  be  collected  in  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  move  to  Burgoyne’s  rear.  This,  Gen.  Lincoln  figured  out, 
would  oblige  Burgoyne  to  make  heavy  detachments  from  his  main 
army  to  secure  the  several  posts  necessary  to  cover  his  rear  and  to 
escort  his  provision  wagons.  This  would  weaken  the  enemy’s  main 
body,  relieve  the  pressure  on  Gen.  Gates,  and  at  the  same  time 
cover  a large  and  valuable  country  filled  with  provisions  and 
restrain  unfriendly  local  population. 

In  less  than  a month,  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Pawlet,  Vt., 
a little  army  of  2,500  men  and  Lincoln  laid  out  a three-fold  plan  “to 
annoy,  divide  and  distract  the  enemy.”  * .Col.  John  Brown  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  sent  with  500  men  to  cross  the  southernmost 
arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Narrows,  or  South  Bay,  and  to 
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proceed  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  with  instructions  to 
destroy  all  the  boats  and  stores  there  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and, 
if  possible,  relieve  the  American  prisoners  at  that  post.  Col. 
Thomas  Johnson  of  the  Vermont  militia  was  sent  with  500  men 
more  directly  north  to  attack  Mount  Independence,  on  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Champlain  opposite  Ticonderoga,  and  to  cooperate  with 
Col.  Brown ; and  Col.  Benjamin  Ruggles  Woodbridge  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia  was  ordered  with  500  men  to  Skenesboro 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Fort  Anne,  and  to  become  a cover  to 
secure  Col.  Brown’s  retreat  if  he  (Col.  Woodbridge)  could 
do  nothing  more.  To  each  of  these  three  bodies  were  assigned 
horses  to  carry  flour,  some  beeves  on  foot,  and  some  militia  light 
horse  carrying  spare  cartridges  in  their  saddlebags. 

These  three  parties  started  out  from  Pawlet  on  September  13, 
and  on  the  17th,  Gen.  Lincoln,  leaving  400  men  there,  moved  with 
the  remaining  600  toward  Skenesboro  to  join  Col.  Woodbridge  and 
more  effectually  cover  Col.  Brown. 

Col.  Johnson  arrived  at  Mount  Independence  in  due  time  and 
remained  several  days,  but  finding  the  enemy  too  well  covered, 
returned  when  ordered. 

Col.  Woodbridge  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  proceed  farther  than 
Skenesboro,  as  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  posts  in  their  rear. 

Col.  Brown,  whose  party  attempted  to  capture  Diamond  Island, 
was  a man  of  education  as  well  as  of  intrepid  character.  Born  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October  19,  1744,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College;  practiced  law  a few  months  in  what  was  then  Tryon  county, 
New  York;  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  occupied  several 
important  civil  offices  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1774— 75  ; mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  in  1775  ; served  under 
Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  May  10,  1775  ; became 
Lieut.  Col.  in  the  Continental  Army  November  20,  1775;  was  in 
Arnold’s  expedition  to  Canada  and  at  the  assault  on  Quebec,  1775- 
1776;  became  Lieut.  Col.  of  Elmore’s  Continental  regiment  of 
Connecticut  July  29,  1776;  was  stationed  at  Albany  and  subsequently 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  resigned  March  15,  1777.  A few  months 
later  he  reentered  the  service  and  led  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Diamond  Island  which  is  described  in  these  £>ages. 
No  record  of  his  career  for  the  next  three  years  is  at  hand;  hut  in 
1780  he  went  to  the  defense  of  the  Mohawk  valley  as  a colonel  of 
levies,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Stone  Arabia  on  the  thirty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  October  19,  1780. 

Leaving  Pawlet  on  September  13,  1777,  with  his  500  men  and 
supplies,  Col.  Brown  proceeded  northward  by  way  of  Poultney  to 
Castleton ; there  he  turned  westward,  crossed  the  Narrows  of  Lake 
Champlain,  marched  northward  between  the  Narrows  and  Lake 
George,  and  arrived  at  the  landing  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George 
at  daybreak  on  September  18.  He  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
dispositions,  promised  his  men  all  the  plunder,  and  promptly  attacked 
the  outer  defences  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  He  was  successful  in 
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capturing  Mount  Defiance  and  the  old  French  lines,  and  thereupon 
he  sent  a demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  itself  and 
of  Mount  Independence.  Gen.  Pownal  replied,  “ The  garrison 
entrusted  to  my  charge  I shall  defend  to  the  last.”  Col.  Brown,  like 
Col.  Johnson,  found  Mount  Independence  too  strongly  defended 
to  be  carried ; and,  considering  it  useless  to  attack  Fort  Ticonderoga 
so  long  as  Mount  Independence  was  held  by  the  enemy,  he  abandoned 
his  purpose  to  carry  these  works. 

Thus  far,  however,  his  efforts  had  been  well  rewarded.  On  the 
18th  he  lost  only  3 or  4 killed  and  5 wounded ; while  he  captured  293 
prisoners,  retook  over  100  Americans,  and  seized  150  batteaux  below 
the  falls  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  50  batteaux  above  the  falls, 
including  17  gunboats  and  1 armed  sloop.  Fie  also  captured  small 
arms  equal  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  a few  cannon,  some  ammuni- 
tion, and  many  other  things.  On  the  20th  he  captured  20  more 
prisoners  from  three  boats  which  had  come  down  Lake  George  from 
Fort  George.  On  this  day  he  sent  160  of  his  prisoners  to  Gen. 
Warner. 

Meanwhile,  Col.  Brown  learned  of  the  enemy’s  post  on  Diamond 
Island.  It  appears  from  the  Journal  of  Major  General  Riedesel, 
commanding  the  German  troops  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition,  that  on 
September  1,  all  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  different  regiments  had 
been  sent  back  to  Ticonderoga,  but  those  articles  which  might  be 
more  needed  were  sent  back  only  as  far  as  Diamond  Island,  three 
miles  from  Fort  George,  so  that  they  might  be  close  at  hand  in 
case  of  need.  At  the  same  time  two  companies  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment were  sent  with  them  as  a garrison.  They  were  under  command 
of  Capt.  Aubrey.  Only  thirty  men  and  one  officer  were  left  at  Fort' 
George,  “ as  the  communication  with  that  lake  was  to  be  given  up 
for  the  present,”  so  that  at  this  juncture  the  garrison  on  Diamond  ' 
Island  was  really  stronger  than  that  of  Fort  George.  The  situation 
at  Diamond  Island  as  it  reached  Col.  Brown’s  ears  was  embodied  in 
a letter  which  he  wrote  from  the  foot  of  Lake  George  near  Ticon- 
deroga on  September  20,  1777,  as  follows: 

“ By  intelligence  from  up  the  Lake  I am  sure  that  I shall  have  it  in  my 
Power  to  comand  this  Lake.  The  Enemy  have  a Post  at  Diamond  Islelandt 
consisting  of  3 Companies  of  German  Troops,  and  almost  all  the  Boats  in 
the  lake  exclusive  of  those  I have  taken.  They  have  but  little  Provision 
and  cannot  be  reinforced  or  supplyed  from  this  Quarter.  Shall  indeavor 
to  set  out  tomorrow  morning  with  a small  Sloop  Mounting  3 Carriage 
Guns  7 pounds,  one  Gun  Boat  with  one  Brass  18  Do.  in  her  Bow  and  one 
other  Boat  Mounting  one  7 Do.  and  about  400  Men  in  Boats.  I can 
Retreat  much  easier  from  20  Miles  up  the  Lake  then  from  this  Place.  Do 
not  mean  however  to  abandon  this  Place  unless  necessitated  to  do  it  untill 
the  Event  of  this  Expedition  is  known.” 

From  later  letters  written  by  Col.  Brown  the  details  of  his  attack 
on  the  island  are  gathered.  He  had  learned  from  boats  that  came 
in  daily  from  Fort  George  and  Diamond  Island  that  those  on  the 
island  were  not  apprized  of  the  presence  of  the  Americans  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake.  He  therefore  determined  to  try  to  capture 
the  island  instead  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Before  setting  out  on  this 
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enterprise,  however,  he  cannonaded  the  old  fort  for  some  time  — 
killing  two  men  within  the  parade  with  one  ball  — destroyed  all  the 
carriages  and  boats  except  20  in  Lake  George,  burned  most  of  the 
stores  around  Ticonderoga  and  killed  and  sent  off  all  the  cattle  and 
horses.  At  4 p.  m.  on  September  22  he  set  sail  from  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  George  with  the  20  captured  boats  which  he  had  saved, 
three  of  which  were  armed,  namely,  one  small  sloop  mounting  three 
guns,  and  two  gunboats.  He  had  on  board  about  420  officers  and 
men,  and  had  the  “ determined  resolution  ” to  attack  Diamond  Island 
at  davbreak  the  next  morning.  But  a heavy  storm  came  up,  and 
when,  about  midnight,  he  reached  Sabbath  Day  Point, — not  half 
way  to  his  objective  — he  halted  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Here  an  unfortunate  occurrence  was  discovered.  Col.  Brown  had 
as  a prisoner  one  Terry,  or  Ferry,  who  had  been  a sutler  in  the 
American  army,  but  whom  Col.  Brown  had  allowed  at  large  on  his 
parole.  When  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  landing  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  that  morning,  he  ordered  Terry  and  his  associates  on 
board  the  gunboats ; but  an  officer  coming  on  in  the  rear  ordered 
Terry  out  of  the  gunboat  into  his  own  boat  and  to  fall  under  his 
stern.  During  the  storm  of  that  night,  Terry  made  his  escape, 
informed  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  and  thus 
deprived  the  latter  of  the  expected  advantage  of  surprise. 

On  September  23,  Col.  Brown  advanced  up  the  lake  as  far  as 
Twelve  Mile  Island,  but  the  wind  continuing  too  high  for  an  attack, 
he  suspended  operations  until  the  next  day.  At  9 a.  m.  on  September 
24  he  advanced  with  the  three  armed  boats  in  front,  the  other  seven- 
teen boats  dividing  to  the  right  and  left  to  attempt  a landing  if 
possible  and  to  support  the  gunboats  in  case  they  should  need 
assistance.  The  enemy  opened  fire  first,  and  Col.  Brown  returned 
it  “ in  good  earnest.”  The  latter  then  approached  as  near  to  the 
island  as  he  thought  prudent ; but  he  soon  found  that  the  enemy  had 
been  forewarned  of  his  approach  and  were  well  prepared  for  defence, 
having  a great  number  of  cannon  well  mounted  within  good  breast- 
works. It  was  not  long  before  the  American  sloop  was  hulled 
between  wind  and  water  and  they  were  obliged  to  tow  her  off. 
Another  boat  was  so  damaged  that  Col.  Brown  was  obliged  to  quit  her 
in  action ; and  several  others  were  badly  smashed.  The  Americans 
had  two  men  killed,  two  mortally  wounded  and  several  others  badly 
wounded.  According  to  the  British  reports,  “ there'  was  not  a man 
killed  or  hurt  during  the  whole  action  of  his  Majesty’s  troops.” 
After  an  action  lasting  two  hours,  the  Americans  saw  the  futility  of 
further  attack  and  withdrew.  Col.  Brown  then  ran  his  boats  up 
into  Dunham  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  southeast  of  the 
island ; burned  them  with  all  baggage  that  was  not  portable ; left 
his  wounded  with  the  neighbors  for  care,  giving  the  latter  a suf- 
ficient reward  for  their  services ; and  proceeded  by  way  of  Fort 
Anne  to  Skenesboro  where  he  arrived  about  11  A.  m.,  September  26. 

Although  Col.  Brown’s  attacks  on  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Diamond 
Island  did  not  result  in  their  capture,  the  expedition  was  gallantly 
conducted  and  had  the  effect  primarily  designed  by  Gen.  Lincoln 
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“ to  annoy,  divide  and  distract  the  enemy.”  It  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  nearly  300  prisoners,  the  release  of  more  than  100 
American  prisoners  in  the  enemy’s  land,  the  destruction  of  large 
quantities  of  the  enemy’s  munitions  and  provisions,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  200  batteaux  and  armed  boats,  so  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  enemy’s  communication.  Moreover,  it  demonstrated 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
watch  his  rear  as  well  as  his  front,  and  measurably  contributed  to 
the  American  victory  in  the  second  battle  of  Saratoga  on  October 
17  following. 

An  interesting  neighbor  of  Diamond  Island  is  Tea  Island,  the 
traditional  burial  place  of  Gen.  Abercrombie’s  treasure,  near 
the  west  shore  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  southward. 

FORT  BREWERTON 
Location  and  Description 

Fort  Brewerton  State  reservation  consists  of  one  acre  of 
land,  including  the  moat  and  the  well  preserved  earthworks 
of  the  fort,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oneida  river  opposite  the 
village  of  Brewerton  near  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  fort 
was  built  in  1755  and  has  many  historic  and  historical  tradi- 
tions. It  was  acquired  by  the  State  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  pur- 
suant to  chapter  653  of  the  Laws  of  1904.  Sketches  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  interesting  landmark,  with  maps  and  pictures,  will 
be  found  in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1903,  1905  and  1914.  Since 
the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  Society 
has  repeatedly  asked  for  a small  appropriation  for  the  most 
elemental  care  of  it,  but  has  not  been  favored  with  the  means 
requested.  The  grounds,  #hich  in  their  unenclosed  state,  are 
used  as  a sort  of  commons  by  neighbors,  road  contractors, 
bridge  builders,  etc.,  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes  and 
cluttered  up  with  rubbish.  The  property  should  be  cleaned  up, 
the  earthworks  should  be  banked  up  where  dilapidated  and  the 
moat  cleared  out ; a substantial  fence  or  stone  wall  should  be 
erected  around  the  property;  and  a sign,  indicating  the  State’s 
ownership  and  the  historical  character  of  the  site,  should  be 
erected.  Once  put  in  order  the  reservation  would  not  require  I 
any  considerable  expense  for  upkeep.  No  permanent  employ- 
ment of  personal  service  would  be  necessary,  as  occasional 
cutting  of  the  grass  and  weeds  and  the  removal  of  rubbish 
by  day’s  work  from  time  to  time  would  probably  suffice. 

The  Society  expects  soon  to  have  available  a bequest  of  $1,500, 
left  by  the  late  Thomas  W.  Meacham  of  Syracuse,  which  is 
applicable  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Meacham,  who  died  October  4, 
1920,  was  a Trustee  of  the  Society  and  a member  of  the  Fort 
Brewerton  Committee  and  took  a deep  interest  in  this  land- 
mark. By  his  will,  he  bequeathed  $1,500  to  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  “ to  enclose  Fort  Brewerton 
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Reservation  situate  near  the  bank  of  the  Oneida  river  in  the 
Town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  with  a suitable  fence 
and  indication  that  the  property  is  historic  and  that  it  belongs 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  If,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  the  above 
purpose  as  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  of  New  York  City  has  annually  for  several  years  past 
importuned  it  to  do,  the' above  sum  is  to  go  to  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Society,  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Trustees  of 
said  Society  may  elect.”  This  bequest,  however,  will  be  inade- 
quate to  put  the  reservation  in  proper  shape,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Legislature  will  feel  warranted  in  supplementing  it  with  an 
equal  amount. 

Our  Fort  Brewerton  Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
P.  Kingsford  and  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego. 

BATTLE  ISLAND  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

Battle  Island  Park  comprises  about  225  acres  of  land  lying 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oswego  river  and  a small  island  in  the 
river  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Fulton  and  nearly 
eight  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Oswego.  It  was  given  to  the 
State  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego^  and  accepted  by 
chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916.  It  is  by  law  in  the  custody  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The 
original  gift  included  about  200  acres,  which  Mr.  Emerick  en- 
larged to  225  acres  in  1919.  The  park  derives  its  name  from  the 
island  upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjacent  shore,  a battle 
was  fought  on  July  3,  1756,  between  colonial  troops  led  by  Capt. 
John  Bradstreet  and  a party  of  700  French  and  Indians.  The 
details  of  this  battle  are  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1916, 
in  which  will  also  be  found  a more  extended  description  of  the 
property. 

The  donor  is  caring  for  this  property  at  his  own  expense,  and 
the  State  has  not  been  asked  for  and  has  not  contributed  any 
funds  for  its  care  and  improvement.  Much  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  open  area  with  a view  to  improving  the  turf 
and  providing  suitable  grounds  for  golf,  baseball  and  other  forms 
of  recreation.  The  wooded  area  of  about  80  acres  is  largely 
covered  with  chestnut  trees  which,  unfortunately,  have  suffered 
from  the  prevailing  blight,  necessitating  the  removal  of  the 
dead  trees.  About  10,000  evergreen  trees  have  been  planted  as 
a partial  substitute. 

Vandalism  Rebuked 

In  consequence  of  occasional  vandalism,  our  Battle  Island 
Park  Committee  caused  the  following  announcement  to  be  put 
in  the  local  papers  in  December,  1921 : 

“ Two  residents  of  Fulton  have  recently  been  summoned  to  appear  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  William  Backman,  of  the  Town  of  Granby  to  give 
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information  relative  to  cutting  or  removing  trees  or  shrubs  from  Battle 
Island  Park. 

“ The  Battle  Island  property  was  bought  in  1915  and  then  deeded  to  the 
State  of  New  York  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  and  is  forever  to 
be  used  as  a place  of  recreation.  Many  people,  including  children,  visit  this 
property  for  picknicking  and  other  purposes  and  it  must  be  clearly  evident 
that  if  each  person  or  even  a small  number,  remove  or  disfigure  trees  or 
shrubs,  it  will  in  lime  become  a waste  place,  rather  than  the  attractive  resort 
which  it  now  is.  As  this  property  is  provided  free  to  the  public,  and  all 
are  welcome  to  its  use,  it  would  seem  that  those  visiting  it  should  exercise 
every  care  to  avoid  doing  anything  to  mar  its  attractiveness. 

“ While  the  property  in  question,  some  225  acres  in  extent,  was,  as  stated, 
deeded  to  the  State,  it  was  by  an  act  of  Legislature  accepted  with  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  an  organization  which  cares  for  various  similar  proper- 
ties at  other  points.  By  this  Society  the  immediate  supervision  of  Battle 
Island  Park  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a local  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Howe  and  F-.  F-.  Morrill  of  Fulton,  and  Messrs.  S.  P. 
Emerick,  J.  C.  Churchill  and  F.  A.  F.merick  of  Oswego. 

“ Unfortunately  the  chestnut  blight  is  destroying  the  timber  of  that  variety, 
and  to  replace  these  trees  many  small  trees  of  other  kinds  have  been  pur- 
chased and  planted,  as  the  chestnut  seems  doomed  to  entirely  disappear. 

“To  the  part  not  covered  by  forest  growth,  about  140  acres  in  extent, 
improvements  looking  toward  its  becoming  a place  of  general  recreation, 
are  being  slowly  made.  It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  a reasonably  good  golf 
course,  also  a ball  ground,  may  be  included  in  these  improvements.  Plans 
for  carrying  on  this  work  have  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Devereaux  Emmet 
of  Long  Island,  an  expert  of  high  standing. 

“ The  Committee,  regrets  that  anyone  should  thoughtlessly,  or  worse, 
maliciously,  in  anv  way  disfigure  or  iniure  this  property  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  bring  to  hook  anyone  guilty  of  such  offense.  Camping  will  in  future  not 
be  permitted. 

“ Neither  the  State  nor  the  Society  mentioned  provides  funds  for  any  of 
the  improvements  made,  but  instead,  the  entire  amount  is  and  has  been 
derived  from  private  donation.” 

LETCHWORTH  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

The  largest  of  the  State  properties  in  the  custody  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  Letch- 
worth Park,  which  comprises  about  1,000  acres  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee  river  in  the  Town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyom- 
ing county,  and  the  Town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county,  em- 
bracing the  three  famous  Portage  Falls  with  their  connecting 
gorge.  This  magnificent  property  was  given  to  the  State  by  the 
late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.  D.,  and  accepted  by  chapter 
1 of  the  Laws  of  1907.  An  extended  description  of  the  park  and 
a biographical  sketch  of  its  donor  are  given  in  our  Annual 
Report  for  1907  and  a fuller  biography  may  be  found  in  “ The 
Life  and  Work  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth  ” by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Larned  of  Buffalo,  published  by  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  in 
1912.  A condensed  history  of  the  park  is  given  in  our  1920 
Report,  and  in  all  our  Reports  between  that  of  1907  and  the 
present  one  will  be  found  various  details  about  it.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  park  is  Castile,  N.  Y. 
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Letchworth  Park  Committee 

The  committee  of  this  Society  which  attends  to  the  local 
details  of  administration  is  comprised  of  Mr.  Wolcott  J.  Hum- 
phrey of  Warsaw,  chairman ; Mr.  Edward  H.  Letchworth 
and  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  Hon.  Harvey  F.  Reming- 
ton of  Rochester,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Kingsford  of  Oswego,  and  Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
LL.  D.,  Capt.  *N.  Taylor  Phillips  and  Mr.  Ogden  P.  Letchworth 
of  New  York.  The  committee  lost  a valued  member  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  Delamater  Vail  which  occurred  July  24, 
i 1921.  (See  page  26,  ante.) 

The  superintendent  is  John  R.  Lingenfelter,  and  the  librarian 
and  curator  of  the  museum  is  Miss  Caroline  Bishop. 
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During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  the  Society  dis- 
bursed $1,418.36  of  its  own  funds  and  $12,775.99  of  State  funds 
on  the  park.  An  accounting  of  the  former  is  given  on  page  18 
preceding,  and  of  the  latter  on  page  63  following. 

The  work  of  the  year  included  plowing,  planting  and  harvest- 
ing grain  and  grass;  repairs  to  roads,  paths,  stairways  and 
bridges ; placing  new  guard  rails  along  the  path  from  the  Erie 
railroad  bridge  down  to  the  Upper  Fall,  and  along  the  path  from 
Inspiration  Point  to  the  Lower  Fall;  minor  repairs,  interior  and 
exteror,  to  buildings ; removal  of  dead  and  down  trees  from  the 
forest ; decorative  planting  around  the  flag-pole  ; replanting  the 
burned  area  near  the  flag-station  on  the  Erie  railroad  mentioned 
hereafter;  care  of  the  Nursery  and  Arboretum;  laying  of  new 
water  pipes,  etc.  About  200  feet  of  wall,  one  foot  high,  was  built 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  picnic  grounds 
to  the  Glen  Iris  gateway.  This  prevents  water  from  getting  into 
the  road  and  has  enabled  us  to  widen  the  road  about  five  feet. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  2,500  feet  of  new  water 
pipe  were  laid  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  Glen  Iris  house,  being 
placed  from  four  to  seven  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Two  sepa- 
rate lines  were  laid,  one  of  l)4-inch  pipe  to  supply  the  Glen  Iris 
house  for  drinking  purposes,  and  one  of  2-inch  pipe  for  the  baths 
and  fire  hose.  The  old  wooden  spring-house  situated  in  the 
forest,  the  source  of  the  drinking  water,  was  replaced  with  one 
of  concrete.  We  harvested  35  tons  of  hay,  140  bushels  of  wheat 
and  640  bushels  of  oats.  The  farm  crops  were  diminished  by 
the  generally  dry  weather. 

On  May  12,  an  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  was  in 
the  park  and  in  company  with  the  superintendent  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  rock  supporting  the  road  that  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  from  the  Middle  Fall  to  the  Glen  Iris 
gateway.  He  also  made  a thorough  examination  of  the  bridge 
over  the  ravine  in  front  of  the  Glen  Iris  gateway,  and  pro- 
nounced both  the  roadway  and  the  bridge  safe. 
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Nursery  and  Arboretum 

In  the  Nursery  and  Arboretum  the  seedlings  and  transplants 
came  through  the  winter  of  1920-21  very  well.  All  of  the  open 
ground  of  the  nursery  was  plowed  and  dragged  in  May  and 
14,000  seedlings  were  transplanted  from  seed-beds  to  nursery 
rows. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  Nursery  and  Arboretum  were 
in  good  condition  and  looking  unusually  well.  There  was  so 
much  moist,  dark  and  warm  weather  in  November  that  many 
forest  bushes  and  trees  made  buds  in  that  month  and  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties  seemed  ready  to  put  out  their  leaves. 

Poison  Formula  for  Field  Mice 

Owing  to  the  damage  done  in  the  past  to  seedlings  and  trees 
by  mice,  poison  made  after  a formula  supplied  by  our  Dendrolo- 
gist, Mr.  Sudworth,  was  distributed  in  the  Nursery  with  good 
effect  and  no  injury  by  mice  has  recently  been  observed.  Rab- 
bits have  been  kept  in  check  by  shooting,  with  equally  good 
result.  Inquiry  having  been  received  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  poison  formula,  we  give  it  herewith : 

Take  three  quarts  of  sweet  potatoes,  cut  to  size  of  grapes,  or  three  quarts 
of  crushed  oats  (preferably  the  crushed  oats),  and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
of  powdered  strychnine  mixed  with  equal  quantity  of  baking  soda. 

Put  the  sweet  potatoes  or  crushed  oats,  whichever  one  is  used,  into  vessel 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  mixing.  With  an  ordinary  salt  shaker  dust  the 
strychnine  and  baking  soda  over  this  and  mix  until  the  strychnine  and  soda 
are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  potatoes  or  oats. 

If  sweet  potatoes  are  used  there  should  be  about  two  pieces  put  into  the 
mouse  holes  and  distributed  in  their  runways.  If  crushed  oats  are  used 
the  same  process  can  be  used  only  taking  about  one  tablespoonful  to  a 
place  and  put  in  little  piles  where  the  mice  are  able  to  find  it  easily. 

Use  no  water  in  mixing. 

Fire  Near  Railroad 

On  July  27,  a fire,  apparently  started  by  a spark  from  an  Erie 
railway  locomotive,  burned  over  block  No.  37  near  the  flag 
station  on  that  road  which  was  planted  with  Scotch,  Red  and 
White  Pines  and  European  Larch.  About  4,212  trees  were 
destroyed.  They  were  planted  in  September,  1915,  and  were 
from  eight  to  ten  fee}:  high.  We  have  had  fires  before  in  this 
vicinity  and  in  response  to  our  representations  the  railroad 
authorities  have  promised  to  be  more  careful  about  spreading 
fire  hereafter.  We  removed  the  dead  trees  from  the  burned-over 
area  and  in  October  planted  2,150  trees  of  the  following  varieties : 
200  Pin  Oak  ( Quercus  gambelii),  700  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  400  Ash  ( Fraxinus  americana),  600  Box  Alder 
( Acer  negunda ) and  150  Red  Oak  ( Quercus  rubens). 

Burglary 

On  Easter  Day,  1921,  a young  man  of  nineteen  working  for  a 
neighboring  farmer  broke  into  the  Museum  by  smashing  two 
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rear  windows  and  took  109  keys  to  the  Museum  cases  which 
were  locked  away  in  the  library  room,  and  threw  out  upon  the 
floor  the  contents  of  several  trunks  containing  manuscripts. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Glen  Iris  Inn  where  he  wrought  consid- 
erable confusion,  and  took  a small  music  box  from  Dr.  Letch- 
wrorth’s  room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  On  his  way  from  the 
park  to  Castile  he  tore  the  music  box  apart  and  scattered  the 
pieces  along  the  road.  About  ten  days  later  the  youth  was 
arrested  and  the  109  keys  were  located  in  the  top  of  the  silo 
on  the  farm  where  he  worked.  The  damage  to  windows,  etc., 
was  only  about  $50,  but  as  he  had  committed  previous  offenses 
he  was  sentenced  to  jail. 

Visitors 

The  Glen  Iris  House,  formerly  Dr.  Letchworth’s  residence 
but  used  in  recent  years  for  public  accommodation,  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  May  21,  again  under  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Charles  Baeder  of  Geneseo,  and  was  closed  October  10.  The 
service,  under  the  regulation  of  the  custodian  Society,  was  satis- 
factory. The  accommodations  for  lodgings,  however,  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing  demands,  and  many  applicants  were 
turned  away. 

One  of  the  largest  gatherings  at  the  park  during  the  year  was 
that  of  the  William  Pryor  Letchworth  Memorial  Association  on 
May  26,  mentioned  hereafter. 

On  August  16,  17  and  18  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  met  at  the  park,  and  expressed  great 
interest  in  and  approbation  of  the  work  done  there.  Mr.  George 
B.  Sudworth,  Chief  of  Dendrology  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  who  is  also  our  Dendrologist  and  Forester,  came  up 
from  Washington  and  outlined  to  the  gathering  the  general 
policy  of  our  nursery  and  plantations.  Among  those  in  attend- 
ance from  New  York  State  was  Mr.  James  S.  Whipple  of  Sala- 
manca, formerly  State  Conservation  Commissioner,  who  went 
over  the  park  with  the  superintendent  and  made  helpful 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Rufus  Jefferson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a prominent 
member  of  the  First  New  York  Dragoons,  who  visited  the  park 
in  August,  expressed  particular  pleasure  at  the  removal  of  the 
monument  of  that,  regiment  to  the  park  and  the  care  that  was 
given  to  it. 

Another  professional  commendation  came  from  Mr.  George 
E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  visitors  on  Sunday,  September  4,  included  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  the  guests  of  United  States  Senator 
and  Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

On  September  11,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt  of  Locke,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  party,  including 
Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade,  visited  the  park. 
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William  P.  Letchworth  Memorial  Association 

On  May  26,  1921,  the  98th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Letchworth’s 
birth  was  commemorated  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  William 
P.  Letchworth  Memorial  Association  and  by  a meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Society  at  the  park.  The  Genesee 
County  Historical  Federation,  the  Rochester  Historical  Society 
and  the  Livingston  County  Historical  Society  also  honored  the 
anniversary  by  joining  in  a field-day  in  the  park.  Hon.  Adel- 
bert  Moot,  president  of  the  Memorial  Association,  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  Lord  O’Brian  of  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Foreman,  ex-president  of  the  Rochester  His- 
torical Society,  Dr.  W.  Fowler  Bucke  of  the  Livingston  County 
Historical  Society,  Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade  and  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  president  of  this  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Memorial  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year: 

President.  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo. 

Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Letchworth  of  Buffalo  and  Miss  Caroline 
Bishop  of  Castile. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Mary  T.  Greene  of  Castile. 

Executive  Committee.  Judge  Lockwood  R.  Doty  of  Geneseo,  Mr.  A.  O. 
Bunnell  of  Dansville,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland  of  Buffalo,  Miss  Isabel  How- 
land of  Aurora,  Mrs.  William  A.  Brodie  of  Geneseo,  and  Miss  Caroline 
Bishop  of  Castile. 

Museum  Accessions 

In  the  summer  of  1921  the  executor  of  the  Lucy  Shay  Pierce 
estate  of  Castile  presented  to  the  Museum  a collection  including 
a case  of  birds’  eggs  of  various  sizes,  a mounted  Mallard  duck, 
a mounted  sea  turtle,  and  specimens  of  minerals  and  shells. 

Charles  M.  Dow  Tablet 

The  custodian  society  is  preparing  to  erect  in  the  Museum  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

In  Grateful  Memory 
of  the  Services  of 

CHARLES  MASON  DOW,  LL.  D„ 

Born,  August  1,  1854.  Died,  December  10,  1920. 

Chairman  of  the  Letchworth  Park  Committee  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  1907-1913. 

Director  of  the  Park,  1913-1920. 

This  Tablet  is  Erected 
1922 

Professional  Comment  on  the  Park 

After  his  visit  to  the  park  before  mentioned,  Mr.  George  E. 
Kessler,  landscape  architect  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wrote  as  follows : 

" It  was  with  very  much  pleasure  that  I had  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
over  at  Glen  Iris,  together  with  members  of  my  family  recently.  . . . My 

first  and  only  other  visit,  in  company  with  Dr.  Dow  some  eight  or  nine 
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years  ago,  remained  clear  in  my  mind.  Impressions  I then  obtained  and 
"upon  which  I was  asked  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of 
property  were  very  distinctly  confirmed. 

“ I was  particularly  gratified  to  note  that  no  so-called  improvements  had 
been  undertaken  on  the  property.  The  usual  habit  of  the  American  public 
and  American  Administrators  in  properties  of  that  kind  is  to  carefully 
remove  that  growth,  usually  the  undergrowth  or  lower  branches  of  trees, 
which  really  forms  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  involved.  In  your  case 
you  have  at  the  Falls  and  about  the  Glen  Iris  building  a really  beautiful 
English  park,  and  it  is  extremely  pleasing  to  see  that  your  people  have  felt 
this  and  preserved  the  property  intact.  If  you  did  otherwise,  you  would 
very  quickly  destroy  that  really  lovely  park,  and  expose  many  distant  objects 
which  would  clash  with  the  remainder  of  the  grounds,  putting  a disturbing 
factor  in  the  pictures  instead  of  concealing  undesirahle  views.  I have  par- 
ticularly in  mind  the  views  opposite  Glen  Iris  across  the  Genesee  River 
and  across  the  Falls  to  the  raw  banks  on  the  opposite  side.  . . . 

“ Should  the  time  come  when  those  who  should  see  that  park  do  cotne, 
then  you  will  doubtless  need  a real  hotel,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  residence 
cannot  properly  provide  for  the  very  many  visitors.  Such  a hotel  building 
designed  in  keeping  with  the  property  could  very  readily  be  placed  at  a 
point  on  higher  ground,  outside  of  the  residence  park  at  the  Middle  Falls. 
This  would  prove  an  exceedingly  valuable  asset  to  the  property,  add  greatly 
to  its  popularity,  and  I believe  it  worth  while  for  your  Administrators  to 
aim  at  this  in  the  near  future.” 

“ Life  of  Mary  Jemison  ” 

The  twentieth  edition  of  “ The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison,  the 
White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  originally  written  by  Dr.  James 
E.  Seaver  and  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Delamater  Vail  (see  page  26)  has  continued  in  demand  during 
the  past  year,  giving  fresh  testimony  to  the  abiding  public 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  captive  white  woman  whose 
remains  are  buried  in  Letchworth  Park. 

We  have  been  interested  to  receive  from  Mr.  Elmer  Adler  of 
Rochester,  the  bibliophile,  who  gave  Dr.  Vail  much  valuable 
information  concerning  former  editions  and  who  furnished  for 
the  20th  edition  the  facsimile  reproductions  of  early  title-pages 
and  illustrations  from  books  in  his  collection,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a hitherto  unknown  edition  of  “ The  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison  ” not  included  in  previously  published  bibliographies. 
Mr.  Adler  writes : 

“ It  appears  that  subsequent  to  the  1840  Rochester  edition  printed  by 
Miller  & Butterfield,  the  same  printing  shop  set  up  another  edition  under 
date  of  the  following  year  and  which  appears  to  have  been  published  by 
one  G.  Cunningham.  Consequently,  this  newly  discovered  edition  will  have 
to  be  called  the  sixth,  and  this  will  necessitate  the  moving  along  of  each 
subsequent  edition.  So  that  the  last  one  is  really  the  twenty-first.  Of  course, 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  even  now  have  listed  all  editions.” 

Meteorological  Report 

Following  is  a record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  at 
Letchworth  Park  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  as 
observed  at  the  United  States  Meteorological  Station  established 
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in  the  park  at  Lauterbrunnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,260  feet  above 
sea  level : 


Mean  maximum  temperature 
Mean  minimum  temperature 

Mean  temperature  

Maximum  temperature  

Minimum  temperature  

Precipitation,  inches 

Days  over  .01"  precipitation., 

Snow  fall,  inches 

Days  clear  

Days  partly  cloudy 

Days  cloudy  


Mean  maximum  temperature 
Mean  minimum  temperature 

Mean  temperature  

Maximum  temperature  

Minimum  temperature  

Precipitation,  inches  

Days  over  .01"  precipitation. 

Snow  fall,  inches 

Days  clear 

Days  partly  cloudy 

Days  cloudy 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

37.1 

37.4 

54.9 

73.6 

68.9 

75.1 

17.6 

20.5 

29.6 

39.4 

41.4 

51.2 

27.4 

29.0 

42.2 

56.5 

55.6 

61.2 

49.0 

62.0 

79.0 

86.0 

88.0 

89.0 

-12.0 

-1.0 

14.0 

22.0 

31.0 

45.0 

0.46 

2.66 

1.79 

3.38 

1.31 

2.54 

6 

8 

10 

8 

5 

7 
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14 

17 
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27 
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6 
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22 
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3 
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July  . 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

73.6 

81.1 

76.4 

66.6 

43.7 

35.3 

48.8 

51.5 

51.4 

41.6 

31.5 

17.1 

61.2 

66.3 

63.9 

54.1 

37.6 

26.2 

96.0 
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91.0 

75.0 

70.0 
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53.0 
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7 

9 
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3 

4 
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4 
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23 
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January.  Robbins  seen  on  the  Sth.  Very  little  ice  formed  in  the  river. 
Snowfall  very  light  for  the  month.  Prevailing  wind  from  the  west  and  of 
very  mild  nature. 

Febrxiary.  Ice  harvest  begun  on  Silver  Lake  on  2nd  with  twelve  inches 
of  clear  ice.  Roads  very  dangerous  for  traveling  with  horses  on  the  9th 
and  10th  owing  to  ice  from  thawing  snow.  Snow-fall  heaviest  of  winter. 
Ice  went  out  of  river  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  water  rising  very  rapidly. 

March.  Very  warm.  Wild  geese  going  north.  Robins,  blue  birds  and 
other  song  birds  appeared  in  great  numbers  on  the  9th.  All  roads  in  very 
bad  condition.  Farmers  plowing  and  getting  ready  to  plant  oats  and 
potatoes. 

April.  Very  cold  and  freezing  on  the  10th  and  11th.  Early  growth  of 
budding  trees  and  grasses  injured,  owing  to  early  start  in  warm  March. 

May.  Very  dry  and  cold  until  the  17th,  after  which  it  was  warmer,  but 
turned  colder  after  thunderstorm  on  night  of  22d.  Auroras  on  the  13th- 
14th.  Drought  and  cold  had  bad  effect  on  outlook  for  hay  and  pasture  lands 
for  the  summer. 

June,  July,  August,  September.  A severe  drought  continued  during  these  | 
months,  injuring  crops  very  much.  Many  springs  went  dry  and  the  river 
was  extremely  low.  The  use  of  water  power  had  to  be  dispensed  with  in 
many  towns. 

October.  Very  pleasant  weather  but  drought  continued  through  the 
month.  All  crops  being  harvested  with  good  vield  considering  the  bad 
season.  Eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  16th.  Winter  wheat  looking  very 
promising  for  the  coming  year. 

November.  Wild  geese  flying  north  on  the  1st  and  2d  and  south  on  the 
4th  and  Sth.  Month  very  mild  and  warm  with  many  foggy  days  and  nights. 
Six  inches  of  snow  began  winter  weather. 

December.  Weather  favorable  for  all  outdoor  work.  Snowfall  10.2 
inches.  Very  strong  west  winds  on  17th  and  18th.  All  of  the  waterfalls  in  1 
the  river  frozen  over  on  the  18th. 
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Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities 
which,  with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary 
estate  left  to  the  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth, 
donor  of  Letchworth  Park.  It  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  Letchworth  Park.  As  this 
fund  belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  for  the  year  1921  is 
given  with  that  of  other  Society  funds  at  page  18  of  this  Report. 

Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  fund  consists  of  the  money  given  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Delamater  Vail  (born  Helen  Hall)  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  twentieth  edition  of  “The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison.” 
As  this  fund  belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  is  given  with 
that  of  other  Society  funds  at  page  19  of  this  Report. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  moneys  received  and  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  Letchworth  Park  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921 : 

Chapter  177,  Laws  of  1919,  Part  5 


Debit 

Appropriation ■ $71  01 

Credit 

; Disbursements  before  reported $69  73 

Lapsed  April  10,  1921 7 1 28 

71  01 

• 


Chapter  165,  Laws  of  1920,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation $14,965  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported $7,160  32 

87.  A.  J.  Everit,  drilling  wheat 6 00 

88.  George  Parker,  labor 38  71 

89.  Charles  Torpey,  labor 75  00 

90.  George  Utter,  labor  75  00 

91.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor  41  29 

92.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  park  benches 150  00 

93.  Gates  & Alcox,  gasoline,  etc 15  31 

94.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  auto  parts,  etc 103  79 

95.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  service,  etc 7 90 

96.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  stairway  at  Lower  Fall 322  83 

97.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  plumbing 53  15 

98.  George  Parker,  labor  36  29 

99.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor  38  71 

100.  A.  W.  Chasey,  threshing  oats 21  70 

I 101.  George  Parker,  labor,  January 75  00 

102.  Charles  Torpey,  labor  75  00 

103.  George  Utter,  labor  75  00 
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104.  John  E.  Eddy,  coal... $12  19 

105  T.  G.  Fields,  blacksmithing 22  45 

106.  James  Pinkney,  hay 200  00 

107.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  service,  etc 7 10 

108.  John  C.  Eddy,  fertilizer 50  00 

109.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  plumbing,  etc 37  98 

110.  Perry  Electric  Light  Co.,  repairs 7 93 

111.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor  80  00 

112.  Frank  N.  Davis,  hauling  ice 7 00 

113.  Clifford  J.  Green,  threshing  oats 25  55 

114.  Martin  Hare,  hauling  ice 28  00 

115.  Floyd  Lindsay,  ice  and  hauling 86  70 

116-119.  Laborers,  February  237  50 

120.  Gates  & Alcox,  gasoline 14  04 

121.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  stationery 11  25 

122.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  February  service,  etc 4 15 

123.  C.  J.  Metzger,  horseshoeing 16  60 

124.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  typewriter  repairs 6 00 

125-128.  Laborers,  March  270  00 

129.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  stationery 7 96 

130.  Ewart  & Lake,  feed 11.43 

131.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service,  etc 2 10 

132.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  plumbing 56  35 

133.  Clifford  Green,  clipping  horse 2 00 

134.  William  Lapp,  labor,  April 57  00 

135.  George  Parker,  labor 65  00 

136.  W.  J.  Humphrey,  travel 59  43 

137.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel 7 79 

138.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.  material  for  Council  House,  etc  500  85 

139.  Charles  Torpey,  labor  65  00 

140.  S.  P.  Townsend  & Co.,  repairing  lawn  mower...  11  56 

141.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor , 75  00 

142-5.  Laborers  in  May 207  50 

146.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  gasoline 18  66 

147.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel 36  12 

148.  James  Gibbs,  labor 75  00 

149.  E.  G.  Randall,  harness  repair,  etc 10  34 

150.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor 75  00 

151-6.  Laborers  in  June 414  00 

157.  Alcox  & Gates,  gasoline 14  26 

158.  George  H.  Brown,  coal 37  05 

159.  C.  J.  Metzger,  farrier 13  20 

160.  Robert  H.  Scott,  veterinary 15  50 

161.  Alcox  & Gates,  auto  repair 86  02 

162.  W.  A.  Bennett,  wagon  repair,  etc 20  80 

163.  T.  G.  Fields,  wagon  repair 9 80 

164.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  paint  and  plumbing.  36  29 

Lapsed 78  55 


$11,565  00 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 

Before  reported  • • $1,416  65 

J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  Sunerintendent,  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  to  Tune,  1921 933  35 

A.  C.  Lingenfelter,  foreman,  ditto 525  00 

Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  ditto 525  00 


3,400  00 
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THE  FIRST  IRON  BOATS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
_ THE  FIRST  SCREW  PROPELLED  VESSELS 
i\  FIRST  WROUGHT  IRON  CANNoN  wRh  SHRUNK  oN  JACKET: 
R FIRST -GUN  CARRIAGES  WITH  RECCYL  APPARATUS 

W. MACHINERY  FOR  THE  U-S-S- PRINCETON 

which  was  The 

FIRST  !RoN  VARSW  P WtfH  MACHINERY  BEtoV  THRU  AT ER  V NE 
""777-  - • CALORIC  ENGINES 

'■  THE  C-ROTON  AQUEDUCT  .FT?E 

— - CONTINUED  AS  THE 

. s OE  LAM  ATER  IRON  AVORK5 

->  j*¥.  AT  ICftS  ST’  R NORTH  RIVER 

’ A . r IS Ap  IPSP 


Plate  4 Ericsson-Delamater  Tablets,  New  York  City  Seepage  111 
(Above)  On  Site  of  Ericsson’s  Residence,  No.  36  Beach  Street 
(Below)  On  Site  of  Phoenix  Foundry,  No.  260  West  Street 
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Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 

Debit 

Appropriation $14,000  00 

Credit 

1-4.  Laborers,  July $647  50 

5.  C.  M.  Aldrich,  upholstering 48  50 

6.  Mrs.  Charles  Baeder,  tapestry,  etc 23  46 

7.  F.  C.  Clark,  veterinary 6 00 

8.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber 76  50 

9.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor 198  U0 

10.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel 14  84 

11.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  repairs 10  00 

12.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  July  service,  etc 5 05 

13.  Perry  Electric  Light  Co.,  two  months’  service 10  00 

14.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor,  July 75  00 

15-18.  Laborers,  August  348  50 

19.  Gates  & Alcox,  auto  repairs 68  50 

30.  Gates  & Alcox,  gasoline 7 00 

21.  M.  A.  Hopkins  & Son,  grinding  oats 109  28 

12.  Kellogg  Bros.,  salt,  kerosene,  etc 18  60 

33.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor ' 556  00 

34.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel 11  10 

35.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  August  service,  etc 5 18 

36.  E.  G.  Randall,  harness  parts,  etc 49  24 

3 7-32.  Laborers,  September 353  50 

33.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horseshoeing,  etc 55  05 

34.  George  H.  Brown,  coal 56  54 

55.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor 306  00 

56.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel 11  10 

57.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing 8 09 

58.  C.  J.  Metzger,  horseshoeing 12  40 

59.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  September  service,  etc..  4 43 

10-43.  Laborers,  October  323  00 

44.  John  E.  Eddy,  coal  18  64 

45.  Ewart  & Lake,  oats  and  seed 181  46 

46.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor 207  00 

47.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing 23  52 

18.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  October  service,  etc....  7 19 

19-52.  Labor  in  November  416  50 

43.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  glass,  etc 36  97 

54.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  plumbing. 609  58 

55.  Lucas  & Wheeler,  hardware,  tools,  etc 65  06 

56.  Lucas  ,&  Wheeler,  gasoline,  July  1-Nov.  1 62  88 

57.  Elbert  G.  Randall,  twine 2 70 


$5,049  86 

( Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer.) 
b R.  Lingenfelter,  Superintendent,  July- 

November,  1921  $666  65 

\.  C.  Lingenfelter,  foreman,  ditto 375  00 

Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  ditto. 375  00 

1,416  65 

6,466  51 


$7,533  49 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Honors  Conferred  in  1920  and  1921 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  at  pages  275-284,  we  gave  anji 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  bestowing  the  Freedo 
of  the  City  of  New  York  upon  distinguished  guests  and  a com 
plete  list  of  the  persons  so  honored  from  1702  to  and  includin^ 
1919.*  During  the  years  1920  and  1921,  the  Freedom  of  the, 
City  was  bestowed  upon  the  following  named  persons,  the  dates 
unless  otherwise  indicated,  being  those  on  which  the  Freedo 
was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen : 

Archbishop  Daniel  Mannix  of  Australia,  July  6,  1920. 

Mrs.  Muriel  MacSwiney  of  Ireland,  December  14,  1920. 

Prof.  Albert  Einstein  of  Germany,  scientist,  April  8,  1921. 

Prof.  Chaim  Weizmann  of  England,  Zionist,  April  8,  1921. 

Rene  Viviani  of  France,  war  premier,  April  12,  1921. 

Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges  of  Venezuela,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Juni 
15,  1921. 

Gen.  Armando  Vittorio  Diaz  of  Italy,  October  18,  1921. 

Admiral  Earl  Beatty  of  Great  Britain,  October  18,  1921. 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Focht  of  France,  October  18,  1921. 

Gen.  Jules  A.  M.  Jacques  of  Belgium,  October  18,  1921. 

Following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  adoptee 
July  6,  1920,  conferring  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Archbishoj 
Mannix : 


“ Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  traditional  spirit  o 
Americanism,  which  has  always  delighted  to  honor  those  who  have  stooi 
forth  eminently  as  champions  of  human  liberty  and  democracy,  and  recog 
nizing  in  the  person  of  the  Most  Reverend  Daniel  Mannix,  Archbishop  o 
Melbourne,  Australia,  one-  whose  eloquence,  influence  and  authority  have  ii 
our  own  day  courageously  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  democrati 
self-government  in  his  adopted  country  and  for  the  people  of  his  native  lane 
Ireland;  and  desiring  to  celebrate  the  happy  relations  of  friendship  and  re 
spect  obtaining  between  these  United  States  and  the  self-governing  Common 
wealth  of  Australia,  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  hereby  tenders  the  freedor 
and  welcome  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  eminent  Archbishop  of  Mel 
bourne  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  visit,  urges  all  citizens  of  Net 
York  to  join  therein,  and  calls  upon  His  Honor  the  Mayor  formally  to  bi 
him  welcome  and  express  to  him  the  sentiments  herein  conveyed.” 


Archbishop  Mannix  arrived  in  New  York  July  17,  received  th 
Freedom  of  the  City  from  Mayor  Hylan  at  the  City  Hall  oi 
July  19,  and  departed  on  the  steamship  Baltic  July  31,  amic 
scenes  of  confusion  on  the  dock. 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  was  formally 
conferred  on  Mrs.  Muriel  MacSwiney,  widow  of  Terence  Mac 
Swiney,!  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  at  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Hyla 


I 


1 


* Erratum : On  page  275  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  in  the  eighth  lin; 
from  the  bottom,  the  word  “ with  ” should  be  “ without,”  so  that  the  sentenc 
should  read : “ To  many  distinguished  visitors  simply  ‘ the  hospitalities  o 
the  city’  have  been  extended  without  the  Freedom.” 
t See  page  70  following. 

t Mayor  MacSwiney  died  October  25,  1920,  in  Brixton  prison,  Londor 
where  he  was  confined  for  participation  in  the  movement  for  the  Indepenc; 
ence  of  Ireland.  He  had  refused  food  for  seventy-five  days. 
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pursuant  to  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
December  14,  1920,  as  follows : 

1 “ Be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 

I City  of  New  York,  conscious  of  the  supreme  sacrifices  in  loyalty  to  duty 
. and  fellow  citizens  of  Cork  made  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
r and  in  order  to  give  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  loyal 
’ heroism,  do  hereby  tender  to  the  widow  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney  the 
: welcome  and  freedom  of  our  city.” 


, On  December  21,  1920,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  readopted  the 
foregoing  resolution  with  a report  which  is  printed  on  page  840 
i)f  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  that  date.  Mrs.  MacSwiney 
sailed  for  home  January  1,  1921. 

On  April  8,  1921,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  the  following 
■esolution : 

ie  “ Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  cognizant 
jf  the  arrival  of  Professor  Chaim  Weizmann  of  the  World  Zionist  Organi- 
:ation,  accompanied  by  Professor  Albert  Einstein,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
inguished  scientists  of  our  age,  and  appreciating  the  noble  service  that  they 
tave  rendered  the  Jewish  people  in  their  valiant  struggle  to  realize  their 
ige-long  aspiration  of  _re-establishing  a national  home  in  Palestine,  hereby 
incerely  and  cordially  tender  unto  these  honored  guests  the  Freedom  of  the 
(j  City  of  New  York,  and  urge  our  fellow  citizens  to  join  us  in  these  our 
p teartfelt  felicitations.” 


it: 


Professor  Einstein  is  the  author  of  the  theory  of  “ Relativity.” 
On  April  12,  1921,  in  response  to  a message  from  Mayor  Hylan 
.sking  immediate  consideration,  the  following  resolution  was 
dopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen : 

“ Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  hereby 
ender  unto  M.  Rene  Viviani,  former  Premier  of  France  and  Envoy  Ex- 
raordinary  to  the  United  States  on  Special  Mission,  the  Freedom  of  the  City 
f New  York,  and  urge  our  fellow  citizens  to  join  us  in  extending  our 
eartfelt  felicitations  and  greetings  to  this  world-wide  prominent  French 
tatesman.” 

M.  Viviani  called  at  the  City  Hall  on  April  18  and  presented 

0 the  city,  through  Mayor  Hylan,  a large  vase  “ in  testimony 
f the  deep  sympathy  between  the  Republic  of  France  and 
our  noble  municipality.”  The  Mayor,  in  turn,  presented  to 
1.  Viviani  the  official  scroll  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City. 

On  June  7,  1921,  Aldermen  Collins  and  Ferrand  presented  the 
allowing  memorial : 

“Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela,  an 
iternational  jurist  and  writer,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Caracas,  former  Counsellor  of  the  Venezuelan  Legation  in  the 
ffiited  States  and  Europe,  diplomatic  representative  in  Spain  and  member 
f several  learned  societies  of  Venezuela,  recently  came  to  this  country 
•om  Venezuela  as  head  of  a special  mission  for  his  government  to  present 

1 the  City  of  New  York  a statue  erected  by  the  government  of  Venezuela 
f General  Bolivar  in  Central  Park.  General  Bolivar  was  the  George  Wash- 
igton  of  Venezuela,  having  been  in  command  of  the  military  forces  which 
:cured  the  independence  of  Venezuela. 

“ Dr.  Gil  Borges,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  officially  presented  the 
atue  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  April  19,  1921,  at  Central 
ark.  The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the  presence  in  this  city  of 
s Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Warren  G.  Harding. 
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‘ Dr.  Gil  Borges  bestowed  further  distinction  upon  the  City  of  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  his  official  visit  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  by  deco- 
rating the  Municipal  Flag  (the  first  time  in  its  history)  with  the  Order  of 
the  Liberator,  First  Class,  the  highest  decoration  awarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela. 

“ In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  this  country  and  to  further 
cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  New  York  and  Venezuela,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  City  of  New  York,  through  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
extend  to  Dr.  Gil  Borges  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York.” 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Prior 
to  its  introduction  in  the  Board,  the  party  of  which  Dr.  Gil  Borges 
was  the  head  arrived  in  the  city  and  on  April  18  was  received 
at  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Hylan.  The  visitors  bestowed 
upon  the  city  the  Order  of  the  Liberator,  the  highest  decoration 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  can  give,  and  the  oldest  in  South 
America.  The  medal  and  plaque  of  gold  set  with  brilliants  and 
diamonds  were  pinned  on  the  municipal  flag  which  formed  part  of 
the  decorations  in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber.  On  the  next  day  the  j 
Bolivar  statue  in  Central  Park  was  dedicated.  (See  page  110.) 
On  June  15,  the  distinguished  Venezuelan  called  at  the  City  Hall 
and  received  the  Freedom  of  the  City  from  the  Mayor. 

On  June  21,  1921,  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Alder-  I 
men  reported  as  follows : 

“ Inasmuch  as  His  Honor  the  Mayor  has  already  carried  out  the  pro-  ! 
visions  of  this  resolution  by  extending  to  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  representing  the  government  of  Venezuela,  the  Free-  ; 
dom  of  the  City,  there  is  no  further  action  required  by  the  Board.  The  dis- 
tinguished doctor  recently  visited  New  York  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  I 
Simon  Bolivar  statue  in  Central  Park  by  President  Harding  on  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  committee  concurs  heartily  in  the 
action  of  the  Mayor  in  extending  the  Freedom  of  the  City  to  this  dis-  II 
tinguished  citizen  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  most  cordial  relations 
will  always  continue  between  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the  Republic  ' 
of  the  United  States.” 

Which  report  was  accepted. 

On  October  18,  1921,  under  an  emergency  message  from  Mayor 
Hylan,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  hereby  tenders  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  of  New  York  to  the  following  distinguished  visitors  now  or  shortly 
to  be  within  the  gates  of  the  city,  Envoys  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States 
from  their  respective  governments  on  a mission  to  this  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1921: 

“Generalissimo  Armando  Diaz,  soldier,  commander  of  the  forces  and 
representing  the  imperial  government  of  Italy; 

“Admiral  Earl  Beatty,  ranking  admiral  of  the  British  navy  and  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Allied  Naval  Forces,  representing  Great  Britain; 

“General  Jules  Maire  Alphonse  Jacques,  commanding  chief  of  the  forces 
of  and  representing  the  imperial  government  of  Belgium; 

“ Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  commanding  general  of  the  French  forces, 
later  in  command  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  the  World  War,  and  representing 
the  Republic  of  France. 

“ His  Honor  the  Mayor  is  hereby  requested  to  convey  to  these  distinguished 
and  outstanding  figures  in  the  making  of  recent  world  history  the  felicitations 
of  the  municipality,  and  all  citizens  are  urged  to  join  in  extending  heartfelt 
greetings  to  these  eminent  sons  of  friendly  countries.” 
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General  Diaz,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Italian  army  and  Italy’s  mili- 
tary idol  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  steamship  Giuseppe  Verdi  on 
October  19,  1921.  He  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by  the 
people,  the  Italians  of  the  city  making  it  a fete  day,  and  was  es- 
:orted  to  the  City  Hall  where  he  received  the  Freedom  of  the  City 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mayor. 

Admiral  Beatty  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Aquitania  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1921,  and  was  received  with  due  honors.  As  soon  as  he 
anded  at  the  Battery  he  was  escorted  to  the  City  Hall  where  the 
Vlayor  conferred  the  Freedom  of  the  City  upon  him.  He  departed 
:or  Washington  on  the  23d. 

Marshal  Foch  was  next  to  receive  the  municipal  honors.  He 
irrived  in  New  York  on  the  steamer  Paris  on  October  28,  Gen- 
:ral  Pershing  having  arrived  on  another  ship  only  a few  hours 
>efore  him.  The  great  French  commander  was  escorted  to  the  City 
Hall  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  popular  demonstration  and 
eceived  the  Freedom  of  the  City  at  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  He 
hen  hastened  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  departed  for  Washi- 
ngton. After  a stay  of  a month  and  a half  in  this  country,  he 
ailed  from  New  York  for  France  on  the  steamship  Paris  Decem- 
>er  14.  (See  page  70.) 

Regulation  of  Municipal  Honors  Proposed 

Under  date  of  February  9,  1922,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
he  Charter  Revision  Commission  by  this  Society,  recommending 
he  adoption  of  some  more  systematic  method  of  conferring  the 
Yeedom  of  the  City  than  now  prevails : 

9 February,  1922. 

ro  the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
Y ork  : 

Gentlemen  : At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
icenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Reuben  Leslie 
daynard  and  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  were  appointed  a committee  to 
ommunicate  to  you  the  Society’s  very  respectful  recommendation  that  in 
revising  the  City  Charter,  some  specific  provision  be  made  for  the  con- 
erring  of  the  compliment  known  as  The  Freedom  of  the  City. 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  neither  authority  for  the  conferring  of  this 
| onor  nor  any  system  or  regulations  governing  it.  The  late  City  Clerk,  Mr. 

J.  Scully,  in  response  to  our  question,  informed  us  that  “the  Freedom 
f the  City  is  granted  by  the  Mayor.”  In  practice  that  has  been  the  case  in 
ome  recent  instances.  In  other  cases,  there  has  been  concurrent  action  by 
be  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor.  There  is  no  Register  in  which  the 
ecord  of  these  acts  is  kept.  When  a resolution  is  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Udermen  there  is  a record,  of  course,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board;  but 
I /hen  granted  by  the  Mayor  alone,  sometimes  the  newspaper  notices  are  the 
nly  records  available.  Sometimes  the  honor  has  been  bestowed  too  hastily 
i i the  enthusiasm  of  a passing  moment  and  afterward  revoked,  as  in  the 
■ ase  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  the  explorer.  There  have  been  other 
1 istances  in  which  the  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  persons  of  question- 
ble  merit  and  apparently  from  motives  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
ito  an  act  supposed  to  represent  a substantially  universal  sentiment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  put  the  conferring  of  the 
Yeedom  of  the  City  upon  a high  plane  on  which  it  belongs.  For  the  history 
f this  time-honored  custom,  we  refer  you  to  pages  275-284  of  the  Annual 
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Report  of  this  Society  for  1920,  a copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith.  While 
the  conferring  of  the  Freedom  now  bestows  no  rights  of  citizenship  or  other 
legal  qualifications,  it  is  a pleasing  custom,  and  worthy  not  only  of  per- 
petuation but  also  of  being  surrounded  with  such  protections  as  to  make 
it  really  significant  and  such  ceremony  as  to  give  it  dignity. 

We,  therefore,  offer  the  following  suggestions,  leaving  it  to  your  good 
judgment  to  determine  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  should  be  embodied  in  the 
Charter,  and  how  far  left  to  an  ordinance. 

1st.  The  conferring  of  the  compliment  commonly  known  as  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  ought  to  be  authorized  by  the  Charter. 

2nd.  It  should  undoubtedly  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  municipal  legislature,  whatever  the  latter  body  may  be 
called. 

3d.  Some  mode  of  determining  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  recipient 
ought  to  be  provided.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a special  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  City — composed,  say,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Universities 
of  the  City,  or  some  other  representative  citizens  after  the  manner  in  which 
names  are  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, — who  should  pass  upon  the  quali- 
fications  of  the  nominees  and  make  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
municipal  legislature. 

4th.  There  ought  to  be  different  grades  of  honor,  fitting  different  degrees 
of  merit  or  rank.  For  instance,  in  receiving  foreign  delegations,  there  might  ; 
be  more  than  one  person,  but  of  different  ranks,  to  be  recognized.  The  j 
different  degrees  could  easily  be  distinguished.  In  former  days,  this  was 
done  by  enclosing  the  seal  in  a gold  box,  or  a silver  box,  or  no  box  at 
all.  Sometimes  the  Freedom  was  accompanied  by  a sword,  or  a key,  or 
something  else. 

5th.  There  should  be  some  insignia  of  the  honor,  (a)  An  engrossed  i 
address,  diploma  or  certificate  with  the  City  seal  as  in  other  times,  and 
(b)  some  badge  which  could  be  worn  as  a decoration. 

6th.  There  should  be  a Register  of  Freedoms  in  which  should  be  recorded 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  bestowal  of  the  honor;  the  wording  of  the! 
address  or  certificate;  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  bestowal;  the, 
autograph  acceptance  of  the  recipient,  and  other  appropriate  matter,  bio- 
graphical  or  historical.  If  there  is  a Commission  on  Freedoms  it  might 
be  an  appropriate  part  of  its  duties  to  keep  the  record. 

If  you  consider  this  matter  favorably  and  desire  to  discuss  it,  we  will  be  I 
happy  to  confer  with  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Committee 
N.  Taylor  Phillips 
Reuben  Leslie  Maynard 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall 


N.  Taylor  Phillips, 

Chairman. 


VISIT  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH 
Reception  in  New  York,  October  28,  1921 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  such  a popular 
demonstration  been  made  over  the  visit  of  a foreigner  as  that  which 
greeted  the  visit  of  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  under  whose  unified 
command  the  Allied  Armies  won  the  World  War.  While  it  re- 
called the  visit  of  Lafayette  in  1824,  the  visits  of  the  foreign  war 
missions  in  1917,  and  the  visits  of  other  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  European  countries  since  the  World  War,  none  other 
equalled  it  in  extent  and  depth  of  feeling  and  none  other  possessed 
the  same  peculiar  significance.  The  sentiment  expressed  was  more 
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than  a tribute  to  Marshal  Foch  personally  and  to  France  nationally, 
great  as  that  was.  Marshal  Foch  represented  the  spirit  of  unity 
which  led  the  Allied  Nations  to  give  him  supreme  command  in 
the  great  crisis  of  civilization  and  he  was  the  personification  of 
the  spirit  which  carried  them  to  victory. 

Marshal  Foch’s  voyage  to  the  United  States  on  the  steamship 
Paris  was  contemporaneous  with  Gen.  Pershing’s  voyage  homeward 
on  the  steamship  George  Washington.  It  was  currently  reportec 
that  there  was  a friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  vessels  to  arrive 
at  New  York  first;  but  that  it  was  delicately  arranged  to  delay  the 
Paris  long  enough  to  permit  Gen.  Pershing  to  land  first  in  order 
that  he  might  assist  in  the  reception  of  Marshal  Foch.  General 
Pershing  arrived  on  Friday,  October  28,  1921,  about  two  hours 
before  the  Marshal  landed,  and  was  among  those  to  extend  greet- 
ings to  the  latter. 

The  Paris  was  met  at  quarantine  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  governments,  and  was  escorted  by  a 
numerous  fleet  of  harbor  craft  to  pier  A at  the  Battery.  The 
booming  of  guns  from  Governor’s  Island  and  the  din  of  steam 
whistles  from  vessels  in  the  harbor  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
party  to  the  landing.  It  was  estimated  that  100,000  persons  were 
assembled  in  Battery  Park  and  joined  in  the  acclaim  when  the  Mar- 
shal set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  American  soil,  and  was  received 
by  Gen.  Pershing,  Governor  Miller  and  other  officials. 

The  Marshal  was  then  escorted  up  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall. 
Enormous  throngs  filled  the  sidewalks  and  the  windows  of  the  tow- 
ering office  buildings  were  alive  with  human  faces.  A continuous 
roar  of  applause  greeted  the  guest  of  honor  as  the  party  progressed 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  streamers  of  white  paper  and  confetti 
thrown  from  the  windows.  The  scene  was  very  much  like  that 
presented  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the  Armistice  in  No- 
vember, 1918. 


Mayor  Hylan’s  Address 

In  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  which  was  thronged 
with  city  officials  and  prominent  citizens,  Mayor  Hylan  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Com- 
mittee to  Receive  Distinguished  Guests,  and  read  the  following  ad- 
dress of  welcome: 

“ The  City  of  New  York  joyously  and  heartily  welcomes  the  demo- 
cratic and  determined  master  of  military  manoeuvre,  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch. 

“ In  extending  official  greeting  to  our  distinguished  guest,  it  is  not  merely 
the  customary  compliment  of  propriety,  but  it  is  an  assurance  of  deep  love 
and  affection  between  the  peoples  of  France  and  America  and  a tender  of 
sincerest  acknowledgments  of  the  illustrious  services  of  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

“ We  can  never  forget  that  France  was  our  first  ally  in  Revolutionary 
days,  sending  men  and  munitions  to  the  American  colonists  struggling  for 
their  independence.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  beloved  French  patriot  who 
came  to  us  in  that  hour  of  need  — the  heroic  son  of  France  whose  name 
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is  entwined  in  our  hearts  with  that  of  Washington  — the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette. 

“ When  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  sailed  across  the  sea  to  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  the  soldiers  of  France  we  were  seeking  to  repay 
in  a measure  this  early  obligation  which  has  ever  remained  a sacred  debt, 
welding  the  souls  of  France  and  America  in  perpetual  union  and  alliance. 

“ Let  us  beseech  God  that  there  may  never  be  a recurrence  of  the  horrors 
from  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  emerged,  and  that  France, 
America,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  achieve  in  the  paths  of 
peace  still  greater  victories  and  enjoy  for  all  time  those  blessings  won  at  such 
a costly  sacrifice. 

“ The  City  of  New  York  is  indeed  honored  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome 
to  the  foremost  strategist  of  Europe  whose  splendid  and  superb  organizing 
ability,  intrepid  courage  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  came  not  only  to 
the  defense  of  his  native  land  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  but  proved  a 
pathfinder  of  victory  to  the  allied  cause. 

“ On  behalf  of  an  appreciative  citizenship  which  has  never  begrudged 
honor  for  service,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I confer  upon  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  generals,  already  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  military 
renown,  the  highest  compliment  which  our  municipality  can  bestow  upon  a 
distinguished  visitor,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York.” 

Marshal  Foch  accepted  from  the  hand  of  the  Mayor  a silver 
casket  containing  a scroll,  on  which  was  inscribed : 

The  Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  hereby  tendered  to  Marshal 
Foch,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies,  who,  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  Allies,  brought  a new  freedom  to  the  whole  world.  Warm  felici- 
tations and  greetings  are  extended  to  the  Marshal  of  France,  who  comes  to 
us  with  renewed  assurances  of  the  high  regard  of  the  American  people. 
Reciprocal  sentiments  of  love,  admiration  and  esteem  are  shared  by  all 
Americans  for  the  brave  people  of  the  French  Republic,  so  ably  represented 
by  Marshal  Foch. 

John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor. 

Oct.  28,  1921. 


Governor  Miller’s  Greeting 

Mr.  Wanamaker  then  introduced  Governor  Miller,  who  said: 

“You  have  had  a demonstration  already  more  forcible  than  any  words  of 
mine  can  be  of  the  place  you  hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

“They  have  acclaimed  you  and  they  do  acclaim  you  Leader — not  alone 
because  you  are  the  first  soldier  of  the  age.  but  because  with  your  military 
genius  you  combined  the  great  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  made  the 
victory,  which  under  your  leadership  was  won,  possible. 

“America  acclaims  you  as  her  own  and  feels  that  the  union  which  has 
existed  between  France  and  America,  cemented  by  what  was  accomplished 
under  your  leadership,  is  an  augury  of  what  must  continue  for  all  time. 

“You  honor  us  — you  honor  us  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell, 
by  your  visit  here.  We  trust  we  shall  not  overwhelm  you  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  our  affection,  but  we  extend  to  you  a welcome  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,  but  which  is  indicated  bv  what  you  have  witnessed  this 
afternoon  and  which  will  continue  to  be  demonstrated  during  your  stay 
in  this  country,  which  we  hope  will  be  as  long  as  possible. 

“And  for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  I have  the  honor  now  to  represent,  1 
I want  to  extend  to  you  the  hospitality  of  the  State  and  to  express  the 
wish  that  our  citizens  mav  have  the  honor  of  continuing  this  expression 
which  vou  witnessed  this  afternoon  of  their  great  affection,  admiration  and 
esteem.” 
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Marshal  Foch’s  Response 

In  responding,  Marshal  Foch  spoke  in  French.  After  he  had 
spoken  several  sentences,  Ambassador  Jules  Jusserand  translated 
almost  literally  as  follows : 

“ The  Marshal  lacks  words  to  express  the  sentiments  which  he  has  felt 
when  he  landed  in  this  beautiful  city.  But  he  understood  these  acclaims. 
He  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy.  He  is  touched. 

“The  Marshal  is  exceedingly  happy  to  see  the  city  from  which  came 
so  many  brave  fighters  whom  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  lead.  He  is  now 
most  happy  to  see  them  in  their  own  city  and  to  see  from  what  milieu  sprang 
that  sentiment  which  led  to  victory. 

“ The  Marshal  is  for  this  particularly  happy  — to  have  been  made  a citizen 
of  New  York,  of  that  city  which  produced  so  many  fine  warriors.  His 
thanks  are  to  the  Mayor  for  having  been  so  considerate  as  to  have  given 
him  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  He  says  that  it  will  be  preserved  forever  in 
the  sacred  archives  of  his  family. 

“ I don’t  think  there  is  any  need  of  translating  the  Marshal  further. 
Most  of  you  seem  to  understand  him.  Whether  he  speaks  by  language  or 
signs  or  gestures,  it  is  understood  by  you  and  it  is  also  understood  by  the 
enemy  when  he  speaks  to  them  by  guns. 

“ He  has  just  said  that  he  understands  those  orations  and  that  acclaim 
to  be  the  expression  of  a sacred  thing,  the  expression  of  that  union  which 
brought  you  over  there  to  France;  of  that  union  which  had  for  its  conse- 
quence victory,  and  lasting  victory.  He  says  that  peace  has  her  problems 
as  well  as  war,  and  for  two  such  liberal  democratic  countries  as  France  and 
America  to  stand  together  is  indispensable  to  the  great  cause  which  we 
have  at  heart.’’ 

After  the  ceremony  at  the  Citv  Hall,  Marshal  Foch  proceeded 
directlv  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  station  and  took  a train  for 
Washington. 

Itinerary  from  October  28  to  December  15 

Following  are  the  principal  events  in  Marshal  Foch’s  visit  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  October  28,  to  that  of  his  departure,  Decem- 
ber 15: 

Friday,  October  28.  Arrived  in  New  York;  received  the  Freedom  of  the 
City;  and  departed  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Saturday,  October  29.  Received  by  President  Harding  at  the  White  House 
in  Washington  and  laid  a wreath  on  Washington’s  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Sunday,  October  30.  En  route  to  Kansas  City. 

Monday,  October  31.  With  Generals  Pershing,  Diaz  and  Jacques,  Admiral 
Beatty  and  other  distinguished  warriors,  attended  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention  in  Kansas  City. 

Tuesday  November  1.  Attended  the  dedication  of  the  site  of  the  $2,500,- 
000  war  memorial  in  Kansas  City  by  the  American  Legion. 

Wednesday,  November  2.  In  Kansas  City  attending  American  Legion 
Convention. 

Thursday,  November  3.  In  St.  Louis. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  4 and  5.  In  Indianapolis. 

Sunday,  November  6.  In  Chicago,  111. 

Monday,  November  7.  In  Chicago;  visit  to  Camp  Custer-  Mich.,  and  to 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Tuesday,  N ovember  8.  Guest  of  Hon.  Mvron  T.  Herrick  near  Cleveland,  O. 

Wednesday,  November  9.  Publicly  welcomed  in  Cleveland. 

Thursday,  November  10.  Visited  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
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Friday,  November  11.  Participated  in  ceremony  of  interring  America’s 
“Unknown  Soldier”  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va. 

Saturday,  November  12.  Visited  New  Haven,  Conn.  Visited  Yale-Prince- 
ton  football  game;  received  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  University. 

Sunday,  November  13.  Visited  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  received  honorary 
degree  from  Brown  University. 

Monday,  November  14.  Welcomed  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Tuesday,  November  15.  Visited  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
and  received  more  honorary  academic  degrees. 

Wednesday,  November  16.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  received  a gold  sword 
from  41  Jesuit  educational  institutions,  and  an  honorary  degree  from  George- 
town University. 

Thursday,  November  17.  In  Washington. 

Friday,  November  18.  Arrived  in  New  York  City  about  8.15  a.  m.  and 
went  to  residence  of  Mr.  W.  de  Lancey  Kountze,  No.  120  East  78th  Street, 
where  he  received  officials  of  the  American  Legion,  a delegation  from  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  others.  At  Sherry’s  in  Park  Avenue  he  was  the 
luncheon  guest  of  the  Union  Interalliee,  an  organization  of  which  he  was 
president.  At  the  Seventh  Regiment  armory  he  greeted  5,000  school  children, 
many  of  them  in  costumes  of  different  nations.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Joan 
of  Arc  statue  at  Riverside  drive  and  West  93d  street  and  placed  a wreath  on 
the  monument  in  the  presence  of  about  5,000  people.  (See  illustration.)  At 
Grant’s  Tomb  he  laid  another  wreath  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  American 
commander.  In  the  late  afternoon  he  went  to  New  York  University,  on  Uni- 
versity Heights,  where  he  presented  a field-piece  to  the  University  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Saturday,  November  19.  In  the  morning  Marshal  Foch  received  many 
visitors  and  delegations  at  the  residence  of  his  host  Mr.  Kountze.  At  12.30 
p.  m.  he  visited  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  birthplace  in  East  27th  street.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  where  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society.  From  this  function  he  went  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity where  he  was  greeted  by  30,000  persons  and  received  the  honorory  degree 
of  LL.D. ; and  then  attended  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  Broadway  and  155th  street.  In 
the  evening  he  was  the  guest  of  the  France-America  Society  at  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel.  At  10  p.  m.  he  left  the  banquet  for  the  Capitol 
theatre  to  attend  a public  reception  in  his  honor  given  by  the  Committee  for 
Devastated  France.  Immense  crowds  thronged  all  the  thoroughfares  through 
which  the  Marshal  passed  during  the  day. 

Sunday,  November  20.  Attended  mass  at  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral ; received 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Fordham  University;  visited  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Manhattanville ; attended  a reception  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  of  America  at  No.  112  Central  Park  South;  placed  a wreath  on  the 
soldiers’  memorial  in  Poe  Park  in  the  Bronx;  dinner  guest  of  the  Societe 
des  Alsacians-Lorrains  d’Amerique  at  the  Hotel  Plaza ; in  the  evening 
attended  a reception  given  by  the  American  Legion  in  the  Hippodrome,  and; 
departed  late  in  the  evening  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for  Washington. 

Monday,  November  21.  Made  farewell  call  on  President  Harding  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington. 

Tuesday,  November  22.  Visited  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  and  also  visited  Baltimore. 

Wednesday,  November  23.  Visited  Richmond,  Va. 

Thursday,  November  24.  En  route  westward;  welcomed  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn. 

Saturday,  November  26.  Made  Ice  Carnival  King  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sunday,  November  27.  In  Bismark,  N.  D. 

Monday,  November  28.  In  Billings,  N.  D.,  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Custer 
Battlefield,  and  Butte,  Mont. 

Tuesday,  November  29.  At  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  and  Spokane,  Wash. 

Wednesday,  November  30.  At  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thursday,  December  1.  At  Portland,  Ore. 
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Friday,  December  2.  En  route  for  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Saturday,  December  3.  In  San  Francisco. 

Sunday,  December  4.  In  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Monday,  December  5.  At  the  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona. 

Wednesday,  December  7.  At  Houston,  Texas. 

Thursday,  December  8.  At  New  Orleans,  La. 

Friday,  December  9.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Saturday,  December  10.  Left  Washington,  D.  C.,  going  by  way  of  New 
York  to  West  Point  Military  Academy;  thence  via  Newburgh  to  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Sunday,  December  11.  Visited  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

Monday,  December  12.  Visited  Quebec. 

Tuesday,  December  13.  Proceeded  by  way  of  Sherbrooke  and  White  River 
Junction,  Canada,  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  Springtield,  Mass.,  to  New  York  City. 

On  Wednesday,  December  14,  Marshal  Foch  sailed  on  the  steam- 
ship Paris  for  home  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  Brig.  Gen. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  representing  Governor  Miller,  and  Mayor 
Hylan  with  Commissioner  Grover  Whalen,  accompanied  the  Mar- 
shal to  the  steamer,  returning  the  Marshal’s  visit  to  the  City  Hall 
earlier  in  the  morning. 

Gen.  Pershing,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the  army,  boarded 
the  Paris  just  before  she  sailed  and  bade  farewell  to  Marshal  Foch. 
Rear  Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones,  Commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
spoke  the  same  message  on  behalf  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Hanford 
MacNider,  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  D’Olier,  former  commander,  and  other  legionnaires  ad- 
dressed their  parting  guest  in  the  name  of  the  thousands  of  legion 
members. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  Marshal  Foch  left  this  farewell  message: 

“ God  bless  the  American  people.  I wish  every  American  a merry  Christ- 
mas and  a happy  New  Year  and  every  divine  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed. 
The  Americans  know  better  than  I how  well  I enjoyed  myself,  for  they  have 
)een  with  me  at  all  times  and  they  have  seen  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me 
o be  with  them  in  this  glorious  country.  But  in  leaving  I do  want  to  empha- 
.ize  one  point,  which  is  that,  although  I return  to  France  to  spend  Christmas 
vith  my  family,  I leave  my  heart  in  the  United  States ; that  is  my  Christ- 
nas  gift  to  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  nothing  more  that  I can  say, 
except  that  I shall  never,  even  if  I live  to  be  100  years  old,  forget  the 
'eception  given  me  during  the  time  that  I toured  the  United  States  as  a guest 
>f  the  American  Legion.” 

Commemorative  Medal 

Commemorating  the  visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the  United  States 
he  American  Numismatic  Society  struck  a medal  bearing  the  por- 
rait  of  the  Marshal  on  the  obverse  side  and  a figure  of  Victory 
in  the  reverse.  Victory  has  a shield  on  her  arm  with  the  Service 
>tar  of  the  American  forces.  The  coat  of  arms  of  France  and  of 
America  make  the  background  for  the  figure. 

The  medal  was  designed  by  Robert  Aitkin,  N.  A.,  President  of 
he  National  Sculpture  Society.  The  first  copy  of  the  medal  in 
;old  was  presented  to  the  Marshal. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  PARK  HISTORIES 

A list  of  the  historical  sketches  of  the  parks  of  New  York  City 
which  have  appeared  in  our  Annual  Reports  will  be  found  on  page 
132  of  our  Report  for  1920. 

CITY  HALL  PARK 
Proposed  Reclamation  of  Post-Office  Site 

The  most  satisfactory  incident  connected  with  the  parks  of  the 
City  of  New  York  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  encouraging 
prospect  of  the  reclamation  of  the  southern  end  of  City  Hall  Park 
occupied  by  the  old  Post  Office  building.  The  history  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  this  property  by  the  city  and  the  erection  of  the  Post  Office 
will  be  found  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1910  at  pages  399-403, 
and  references  to  the  movement  for  the  removal  of  the  Post  Office 
in  the  following  reports:  1912,  pp.  111-112;  1913,  116-120;  and 

almost  every  subsequent  Report  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Civic  Center  plan.  The  situation  in  brief  is  this : 

By  resolutions  adopted  December  15,  17  and  18,  1866,  respec- 
tively, the  Councilmen,  Aldermen  and  Mayor  of  the  City  consented 
to  sell  to  the  Federal  Government  the  lower  end  of  City  Hall,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  65,259  square  feet,  for  the  purposes  of  a United 
States  ■ Post  Office  and  court  house.  The  property  was  conveyed 
by  deed  dated  April  11,  1867,  for  the  consideration  of  $500,000. 
(Liber  1012  of  Conveyances,  page  142  et  seq.)  The  premises  were 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  upon  condition  that  if  they,  or  any 
part  of  them,  were  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  a 
post  office  or  court  house  for  the  United  States,  all  title  should 
revert  to  the  City.  It  is  believed  by  many  persons  that  technically 
the  Federal  Government  has  forfeited  title  to  the  property  by  vio- 
lation of  that  condition,  but  no  serious  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  City  bring  action  to  recover  it.  The  building  was  begun 
in  1870  and  first  occupied  on  August  25,  1875.  It  was  designed 
by  A.  B.  Mullett  and  cost  between  $6,000,00  and  $7,000,000.  It  is 
frequently  called  “ the  Mullett  Post  Office.”  The  architecture  is  a 
mixture  of  Doric  and  Renaissance  with  several  domes  patterned 
after  those  of  the  Paris  Louvre  rising  above  the  sky-line  proper. 
The  columns  of  the  facade  are  composed  of  alternate  cylindrical 
and  octagonal  blocks.  The  stone  is  a light  colored  granite  from 
Dix  Island,  Me.,  now  darkened  by  the  grime  of  the  city.  The 
beams  and  girders  are  of  iron.  The  walls  of  the  northern  end 
were  cracked  when  the  subway  was  built  under  it  a few  years  ago. 
The  New  York  Sun  of  June  24,  1921,  said:  “ Nobody  loves  the 

Federal  Building.  Nobody  ever  did.  Its  designer  was  a Federal 
official  named  Mullet,  originator  of  architectural  monstrosities  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  New  York  got  one  of  his  worst  efforts 
and  will  heave  a sigh  of  relief  when  it  disappears.” 

In  January,  1912,  in  anticipation  of  the  need  of  a larger  post 
office,  Senator  O’Gorman,  at  the  request  of  this  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations, introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a bill  appro- 
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priating-  $5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  another  site.  New  York 
City  officials  and  delegations  from  civic  organizations  attended  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  Washington  but  it  failed  to  pass.  Con- 
gress, however,  provided  for  a new  general  post  office  near  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  between  31st  and  33d  streets  west 
of  8th  avenue,  which  was  occupied  in  1914,  since  which  time  the 
old  “ Mullett  Post  Office”  has  been  continued  in  use  as  the  “ City 
I Hall  Branch  Post  Office.”  Some  of  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
obliged  to  find  quarters  in  neighborhood  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  post  office  was 
continued  in  connection  with  the  proposed  erection  of  a new  County 
Court-house  east  of  Center  street  between  Duane  and  Worth  streets 
and  the  development  thereabout  of  a group  of  municipal,  state  and 
federal  buildings  which,  with  the  present  City  Hall,  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords and  Municipal  Building,  should  constitute  a Civic  Center. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  the  movement  for  the  removal  of  the  post 
office  received  new  accessions  of  forces  and  was  advanced  with 
new  enthusiasm.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  continued  its  advocacy  of  the  reclamation  of  the  park. 
Other  champions  were  Postmaster  General  Will  PI.  Hays,  Post- 
master Edward  M.  Morgan,  judges  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  New 
\ork  Historical  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  City  Club,  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion and  other  prominent  citizens  and  organizations.  Mr.  Henrv 
Collins  Brown  took  an  active  part  in  developing  public  sentiment 
on  the  subject. 

In  June.  1921,  Postmaster  General  Hays  wrote  to  Mr.  Nelson  S. 
Spencer,  President  of  the  City  Club: 

" Citizens  of  New  York  are  gratified  to  know  that  you,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Congressional  Committee,  are  making  a thorough  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  city  for  improved  postal  facilities.  The  postal  business  done  here  is  so 
immense  and  the  revenues  produced  so  great  that  it  should  be  recognized 
as  a national  problem.  In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  has  shown  too 
little  recognition  of  this  situation  Government  neglect  in  this  respect  has 
contrasted  with  the  provisions  made  under  comparable  circumstances  by  rail- 
roads such  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  making  your  plans  it  is  hoped  that  the  early  removal  of  the  obsolete 
Federal  Building  from  City  Hall  Park  will  be  included.  This  ugly  structure 
was  built  on  city  land  a half  century  ago.  The  building  is  inconvenient 
and  unsanitary  and  contains  a great  amount  of  waste  space.  Any  similar 
structure  on  private  property  would  have  been  torn  down  years  ago.  No 
doubt  a post  office  structure  in  lower  Manhattan  is  necessary,  but  if  should 
be  a modern,  well  equipped  building.  To  this  New  York  is  entitled. 

Lnquestionably  the  city  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  making  avail- 
able some  other  suitable  and  attractive  site.  Such  sites  are  available  in 
the  cleared  area  just  north  of  City  Hall  Park.  Provision  could  be  made, 
not  only  for  properly  meeting  modern  post  office  needs,  but  for  properly 
housing  the  Federal  courts.  Facilities  in  the  old  building  for  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  have  become  so  inadequate  that  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  pay  out  large  sums  for  rent  of  space  in  private  buildings.  The 
forthcoming  increase  in  the  number  of  Federal  Judges  in  this  district  will 
make  the  situation  still  more  acute. 

“ One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  this  crowded  and  strenuous  city  is  for 
more  attractive  open  spaces.  The  removal  of  the  old  Mullett  Post  Office 
would  extend  City  Hall  Park  in  a most  attractive  way,  opening  it  to  view 
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from  far  down  Broadway.  The  People  of  New  York  City  contribute  not 
only  to  postal  receipts  but  to  all  other  forms  of  Government  revenue.  There 
are  few  single  achievements  which  they  will  more  deeply  appreciate  than 
provisions  for  more  adequate  mail  service  which  will  include  taking  this 
ugly  and  obsolete  building  off  one  of  their  most  precious  piece  of  park 
land.” 

The  engineers  engaged  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  make  a 
survey  of  New  York’s  postal  requirements  recommended  that  the 
old  Post  Office  be  retained  and  that  it  be  remodeled ; but  Postmas- 
ter General  Hays  kept  an  open  mind  and  appointed  a citizens  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Col.  Michael  Friedsam,  President  of  B.  Alt- 
man & Co.;  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants Association ; Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President'  of  the 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 
President  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.;  and  ex-Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  to  advise  with  him  on  the  subject.  On  September 
3,  1921,  Mr.  Hays  had  a conference  with  his  committee  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  hotel  in  New  York.  Postmaster  Morgan  was  also 
present  at  this  conference.  Governor  Smith  suggested  that  the 
city  might  be  willing  to  trade  the  court  house  site  in  Centre  street 
for  the  old  building  and  Postmaster  Morgan  was  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  one  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Mayor.  On  September 
9 Mr.  Morgan  wrote  to  Mayor  Hylan  as  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  Hylan : 

At  a meeting  called  by  Postmaster  General  Hays,  at  which  Michael  Fried- 
sam, former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
representing  the  citizen’s  committee  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  service  in  New  York  City,  and  myself  were  pres- 
ent, the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  old  Post  Office,  now  known  as  the 
City  Hall  Station,  situated  south  of  the  City  Hall,  was  discussed. 

“ I was  appointed  a committee  of  one  to  confer  with  you  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  city  owned  any  property  that  it  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  for  the  site  referred  to.  Ex-Governor  Smith  stated  that  he 
believed  that  we  could  obtain  the  block  bounded  by  Worth,  Lafayette,  Leon- 
ard and  Centre  Streets. 

“ I would  be  pleased  if  you  would  bring  this  matter  before  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  ascertain  their  views  as  well  as  your  own  relative  to  the 
proposed  outlined  above.” 

On  October  1,  1921,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
held  a public  hearing  on  the  subject.  Among  those  appearing  in  ; 
favor  of  the  exchange  of  sites  and  the  reclamation  of  the  Post 
Office  site  were  Postmaster  Morgan,  Governor  Smith,  Congress-  i 
man  Albert  B.  Rossdale,  Mr.  W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Mr.  Reginald 
Pelham  Bolton  (representing  the  New  York  Historical  Society), 
Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  (representing  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society),  Mr.  Harold  Caparn  (Society  i 
of  Landscape  Architects),  Hon.  James  P.  Davenport,  and  Mr.  i 
Henry  Collins  Brown.  There  was  only  one  speaker  in  opposition ; | 
he  represented  a tax-payers’  association  and  did  not  very  clearly 
make  known  the  ground  of  his  objection.  At  the  close  of  the 
hearing,  a committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  consisting  of  Con- 
troller Charles  L.  Craig,  Borough  President  Henry  H.  Curran  and 
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the  Mayor  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Citizens’  Committee 
appointed  by  Postmaster  General  Hays  to  consider  improvements 
in  postal  facilities. 

On  February  20,  1922,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
following  Joint  Resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  257)  introduced  by  Hon. 
Albert  B.  Rossdale  of  New  York  City: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  appoint  a commission  for  the  exchange  of  sites  for  a post-office  and 
court  house  building  at  New  York  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
: shall  appoint  a commission  consisting  of  three  officials,  Who  shall  have 
; authority  to  exchange  the  land  known  as  the  old  post-office  site  in  the  city 
1 of  New  York  for  other  land  to  be  deeded  by  the  City  of  New  York  in 
exchange  for  such  site,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  make  all  necessary  deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  the  Government  upon  the  exchange  of  said  respective 
properties ; that  this  commission  shall  confer  and  arrange  with  the  author- 
ized committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  City  of  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller  and  President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. 

This  resolution  is  now  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
' ings  and  Grounds.  The  transaction  which  it  contemplates  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon  in  advance  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  New  York  officials,  involves  exchanging  the 
present  post  office  site  for  a new  site  to  be  deeded  by  the  city  to 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  plan  above  outlined. 

Liberty  Pole  Erected  on  Historic  Site 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1920,  at  pages  140-147,  is  given  a brief 
history  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  five  liberty  poles  which  stood, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  Common,  now  City  Hall  Park,  from 
1766  to  1776.  On  June  14,  1921,  a new  liberty  pole  was  erected 
in  City  Hall  Park,  between  the  City  Hall  and  Broadway,  on  the 
•isite  of  the  fifth  of  the  old  Liberty  poles.  The  new  pole  was  dedi- 
cated under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and 
the  Sons  of  the  Revoultion. 

To  the  facts  concerning  the  fifth  liberty-pole  given  in  our  Re- 
port for  1920  may  be  added  the  following,  gleaned  from  a brochure 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society:  The  fifth  pole  stood  where  it 
was  erected  until  October,  1776,  when  it  was  removed  by  Gov. 
William  Tryon’s  order  (not  Cunningham’s,  as  previously  stated). 
In  a letter  to  Lord  Germain,  dated  New  York,  November  26,  1776, 
Governor  Tryon  says:  “The  Liberty  Poll  erected  some  years 

ago  in  this  City,  and  which  remained  a monument  of  insult  to  the 
Government  and  of  licentiousness  to  the  people  was  last  month  by 
my  recommendation  to  the  Inhabitants  very  properly  and  very 
quietly  taken  down  and  removed  by  them.” 

; The  new  liberty  pole,  which  may  be  called  the  sixth,  is  a 
; replica  of  the  fifth  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  sixty-six  feet 
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high  and  is  in  two  parts.  A continent-wide  idea  of  liberty  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  main-mast  of  Douglas  fir  is  the 
gift  of  the  West  Coast  Lumberman’s  Association  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  while  the  topmast  of  pine  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Deering  of  Saco,  Maine.  An  exact  reproduction  of  the  old 
weather  vane  inscribed  with  the  word  “ Liberty  ” has  been 
placed  on  top  of  the  pole  and  the  lower  portion  is  surrounded 
by  iron  bands,  such  as  originally  were  bound  around  the  pole 
by  the  Revolutionary  “ Liberty  Boys  ” to  prevent  its  easy 
destruction  by  British  soldiers.  In  the  hole  under  the  pole  were 
placed  a bulletin  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  copies  of 
current  newspapers,  official  records  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion concernng  the  pole  and  copies  of  Valentine’s  Guide  to  New 
York  and  Valentine’s  Manual  of  Old  New  York. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  on  Flag  Day,  1921,  were  preceded 
by  a colorful  procession  from  Fraunce’s  tavern  at  Broad  and 
Pearl  street  to  City  Hall  park.  The  procession  included  a detail 
of  police,  the  New  York  Fire  Department  band,  the  Veteran 
Corps  of  Artillery  with  field  music,  the  colors,  officers  and 
members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  colors  and  detail 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order,  and  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  while  in  the  assembly  which  filled 
the  lawn  on  the  west  side  of  the  City  Hall  were  representatives 
of  a score  of  other  patriotic,  historic  and  civic  organizations. 
Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
presided.  After  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  had  made  the 
invocation,  Mr.  Olyphant  read  an  historical  account  of  the  lib- 
erty pole.  Mr.  John  A.  Weeks,  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  presented  the  pole  to  Hon.  Francis  D.  Gal- 
latin, Park  Commissioner,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  Mayor 
Hylan  for  the  City.  Miss  Kathryn  Bayard  Montgomery 
unfurled  the  flag  to  appropriate  music.  Then  followed  the 
annual  Flag  Day  exercises  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  with 
an  address  by  Hon.  Frank  B.  Willis,  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Singing  by  500  school  children  from  Public  Schools 
1,  23,  114  and  177  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Donnelly 
was  a feature  of  the  ceremonies. 

CENTRAL  PARK 

Subsurface  Automobile  Storage  Proposed 

In  the  unending  succession  of  proposals  for  the  use  of  Central' 
Park  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  the  latest  and 
the  most  original  is  that  advanced  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  in  charge  of  street  traffic  that 
extensive  chambers  be  excavated  under  Central  Park  and 
Bryant  Park  for  the  “parking  ” of  automobiles,  in  order  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion  in  the  streets.  The  plan  proposed  that 
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in  the  retail  business  district  of  Manhattan  borough,  automo- 
biles, after  delivering  their  passengers  to  their  destinations 
within  the  district,  should  immediately  proceed  to  one  of  these 
underground  garages  and  there  wait  until  summoned  again  by 
telephone  or  other  device.  By  this  system,  it  was  suggested,  the 
automobiles  would  be  kept  off  the  streets  while  the  passengers 
; were  in  the  stores  shopping,  instead  of  standing  at  the  curb- 
stone and  impeding  traffic  as  at  present. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
opposed  this  project  because  of  the  deleterious  effect  which  it 
would  have  on  Central  Park  in  cutting  off  the  underground 
water  supply  from  the  grass  and  trees.  In  Central  Park  there 
are  many  springs  which  issue  from  below  and  which  help  to 
keep  vegetation  alive.  The  natural  soil  of  the  park  is  shallow 
and  rapidly  loses  its  moisture  by  drainage  or  evaporation  unless 
the  supply  is  renewed.  Extensive  excavation  would  cut  off  the 
natural  supply  derived  from  subterranean  sources,  as  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  construction  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  tunnel. 
In  our  Annual  Report  for  1918,  on  page  797,  we  have  cited  the 
case  of  a never-failing  spring  which  used  to  flow  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  at  No.  41  West  34th  street  and  which, 
before  the  building  of  the  tunnel,  necessitated  the  operation  of 
an  automatic  pump  to  keep  the  cellar  dry.  When  the  aqueduct 
was  driven  under  the  building  in  1914,  the  spring  was  cut  off 
and  the  use  of  the  cellar  pump  has  since  been  discontinued.  In 
the  face  of  general  protest  against  the  “ automobile  catacombs  ” 
under  the  park,  the  plan  has  not  been  pressed  by  its  author, 
who,  in  many  ways,  has  performed  a public  service  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  regulating  vehicular  traffic  by  means  of  signal 
towers,  etc. 

Disappearance  of  Central  Park  Trees 

The  progressive  deterioration  of  Central  Park  has  reached  a 
most  deplorable  stage.  Trees  are  dying,  the  lawns  are  dying 
and  being  worn  away,  the  sidewalks  are  crumbling,  and  the 
railings  are  broken,  without  adequate  repair.  Part  of  this  dete- 
rioration is  due  to  natural  causes  and  part  to  vandalism  and 
indiscriminate  use  born  of  the  desire  to  use  the  park  for  all 
kinds  of  amusements.  The  Park  Commissioner  does  the  best 
he  can,  but  has  not  the  necessary  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
park.  The  natural  deterioration  is  due  primarily,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kaplan,  formerly  park  forester,  to  the  fact  that 
the  sub-soil  in  Central  Park  is  not  conducive  to  good  tree 
growth.  Central  Park  is  almost  entirely  artificial  and  the  sub- 
soil is  a kind  of  a clay  that  becomes  hard  and  cakes  around  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  It  is  in  large  part  the  eroded  dust  from  the 
Manhattan  schist,  the  basic  rock  of  the  Island.  Over  this  sub- 
soil was  put  the  top  soil  when  the  park  was  made.  But  a tree 
reaches  down  so  far  that  it  encounters  this  hard  clay  and  cannot 
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grow  much  more.  Some  experiments  with  dynamite  were  tried 
in  1920  with  a view  to  breaking  up  the  stratum  of  clay  and 
giving  the  trees  better  access  to  moisture,  and  the  experiments 
were  measurably  successful.  But  the  -nutritive  elements  of  the 
soil  are  exhausted  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  Central  Park 
soil  needs  renewal  or  revitalizing  with  fertilizer. 

Deterioration  is  also  caused  by  the  dust  and  gases  which  load 
the  city  air  and  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  natural  water-storage 
function  of  adjacent  soil  by  the  erection  of  buildings  and  street 
pavements.  There  are  some  very  fine  trees  around  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  a city  that  has  little  rainfall,  but  the  trees  draw  their 
water  from  the  sub-surface  flow,  which  is  about  twelve  feet 
down. 

In  a public  letter  published  in  August,  1921,  Hon.  Louis  Mar- 
shall of  New  York,  a trustee  of  the  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse,  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  measures,  for 
years  past,  to  preserve  the  many  rare  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  by  the  far-seeing  projectors  of  the  park.  In  spite  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  elements,  by  the  tooth  of  time,  by 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  those  of  vandalism,  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  beauty.  For  years  there  was  -no  planting,  the 
teachings  of  modern  forestry  were  not  availed  of,  and  no  heed 
was  given  to  the  protests  of  those  who  recognized  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  this  indifference  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
magnificent  elms  vanished  from  the  Mall.  The  Ramble  became 
disfigured  by  the  disappearance  of  many  of  its  majestic  forest 
trees.  Death  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  plant  life  continually 
stared  one  in  the  face,  and  yet  the  municipal  authorities  per- 
mitted these  things  to  go  on  without  repair  or  replacement. 
The  present  situation,  therefore,  is  not  due  alone  to  recent 
causes,  but  is  the  accumulation  of  decades  of  unrepaired  neglect 
and  abuse. 

This  condition  is  not  confined  to  Central  Park  alone.  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  3,  1921, 
Park  Commissioner  Francis  D.  Gallatin  predicted  that  the  City 
would  be  treeless  within  a generation  if  the  tree-mortality  is 
not  checked  and  if  replanting  is  not  actively  prosecuted.  Man- 
hattan Island  now  has  about  130,000  trees  of  about  eighty  vari- 
eties. Central  Park  has  about  90,000  trees,  other  Manhattan 
parks  about  25,000,  and  the  streets  about  15,000.  These  trees 
are  dying  or  being  removed  for  various  defects  at  the  rate 
approximately  of  3,500  a year.  They  are  being  replaced  at  the 
rate  of  only  2,500  a year,  so  that  there  is  a yearly  deficit  of  1,000. 
The  difference  between  the  rates  of  removal  and  replacement 
is  all  the  more  significant  when  one  considers  that  the  average 
life  of  trees  in  New  York  City  is  but  twenty-five  years.  If  this 
condition  continues  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  all  the  present 
generation  of  trees  will  have  perished,  and  in  their  place  will 
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stand,  at  the  present  rate  of  renewal,  less  than  half  the  present 
number  of  trees. 

The  public  agitation  concerning  the  condition  of  Central  Park 
and  other  city  parks  during  the  past  year  has  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a different  form  of  park  management,  mentioned 
under  another  heading  on  page  85. 

RIVERSIDE  PARK 

Proposed  Prohibition  of  Objectionable  Uses 

On  February  7,  1922,  Hon.  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
introduced  in  the  State  Senate  a bill  (Int.  No.  535)  to  amend 
section  9 of  chapter  152  of  the  Laws  of  1894  entitled  “An  act 
providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  waterfront  adja- 
cent to  Riverside  Park  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  extending 
and  improving  said  park  and  regulating  the  use  of  said  land  and 
waterfront.”  The  proposed  amendment  forbids  the  Park 
Department  to  cede,  or  to  permit  any  other  city  department, 
individual,  copartnership,  firm  or  corporation  to  use  any  of  the 
land  or  waterfront  of  the  park  set  aside  for  park  purposes.  It 
provides  that  in  any  action  or  proceeding  relating  to  a commer- 
cial structure  on  the  two  parcels  set  apart  for  commercial  or 
dock  purposes  it  shall  be  presumed  that  it  is  detrimental  to  and 
injuriously  affects  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  park 
unless  the  contrary  is  affirmatively  approved.  It  also  provides 
that  after  November  1,  1922,  “no  slaughter-house,  soap,  candle, 
varnish,  vitriol,  glue,  ink,  turpentine  or  bone  factory,  or  manu- 
factory of  gun  powder,  or  any  bone-boiling  establishment,  or 
factory  for  tanning,  dressing  or  preparing  skins,  hides  or  leather, 
or  crematory,  dump  or  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  garbage, 
ashes,  or  refuse  of  any  kind,  coal  pocket  or  coal  repository,  or 
any  other  noxious,  dangerous  or  offensive  purpose  or  establish- 
ment whatsoever  shall  be  erected  or  established,  maintained 
or  operated  by  or  within  the  two  parcels  of  land  aforesaid  set 
apart  as  and  for  commercial  or  dock  purposes,  provided  that 
where  property  is  taken  due  compensaton  shall  be  made  there- 
for, as  provided  by  law.” 

The  Society  believes  that  public  sentiment  will  heartily  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  the  foregoing  bill  and  trusts  that  it  will 
address  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.* 

The  Grave  of  “ The  Amiable  Child  ” 

Three  monuments  • of  very  different  characters, ' in  public 
places  in  New  York  City,  mark  the  actual  burial  places  of  the 
dead.  One  is  the  shaft  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  William  J.  Worth, 
hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  Madison  Square.  (See  our  Annual 
Report  for  1912,  p.  130.)  The  second  is  the  impressive  edifice 


* The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  remained  in  committee  in  the 
Assembly. 
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of  General  Grant’s  tomb  in  Riverside  Drive  opposite  125th 
street.  And  the  third  is  the  diminutive  marble  monument  in 
Riverside  Park,  a few  rods  from  Grant’s  tomb,  marking  the 
grave  of  St.  Claire  Pollock,  described  on  his  tombstone  as  “An 
Amiable  Child.”  The  latter  always  has  had  a pathetic  interest 
for  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  sentiment  was  increased 
by  contrast  when  the  stately  tomb  of  Gen.  Grant  was  erected 
across  the  driveway  opposite  to  it  in  1897.  The  one  represents 
the  tenderness  and  helplessness  of  infancy ; the  other  the  sternness 
and  strength  of  the  great  warrior  and  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  of  human  honors. 

Interest  in  the  Amiable  Child  was  freshly  aroused  in  Febru- 
ary, 1922,  by  an  exhibition  of  portraits  painted  in  the  United 
States  by  early  American  artists  which  was  held  by  the  Union 
League  Club  and  which  contained  among  the  works  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pollock,  parents  of 
the  Amiable  Child,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Yates,  parents 
of  Mrs.  Pollock.  The  biographical  notes  made  public  by  the 
Union  League  Club  also  had  a romantic  interest,  for  they  indi- 
cated the  circumstances  of  propinquity  which  brought  about 
the  marriage  of  the  child’s  parents. 

George  Pollock,  who  was  born  in  1762  and  died  in  1820,  was  a 
merchant  and  was  the  brother  of  Ann  Elizabeth  Pollock,  later 
the  wife  of  Doctor  William  Hartigan,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  He 
married  Catherine  Yates,  daughter  of  Richard  Yates,  his  busi- 
ness partner  in  New  York  City,  in  1787.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Gilbert  Stuart,  writing  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1794,  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Anthony,  in  Philadelphia,  thus 
expresses  his  obligations  to  the  Pollock  family  of  Ireland  and 
the  United  States:  “To  their  house  I am  indebted  for  more 

civilities  than  to  the  world  beside.” 

Mrs.  Pollock  died  October  31,  1805. 

Richard  Yates,  father  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  was  born  in  1732  and 
died  in  1808.  He  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Yates  & Pol- 
lock. Mrs.  Richard  Yates’  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Brass. 
She  married  Mr.  Yates  December  5,  1757. 

Gilbert  Stuart  painted  the  portraits  of  all  four  above  mentioned 
in  New  York  City  in  1793. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pollock  once  owned  a large  part  of  the  eminence 
known  as  Claremont  and  Monte  Alta,  over  which  Riverside  drive 
passes  north  of  125th  street.  On  October  21,  1799,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pollock  conveyed  to  Gulian  Verplanck  part  of  the  property, 
excepting  the  plot  51 J4  feet  wide  and  142 feet  deep,  containing 
the  grave  of  their  five  year  old  child.  Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Ver- 
planck died  and  on  November  30,  1799,  Mr.  Pollock  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Verplanck  saying  that  he  would  like  to  convey 
the  burial  plot  to  her  also,  as  he  did  not  know  into  whose  hands 
it  might  fall.  He  said : “ There,  is  a small  enclosure  near  your 
boundary  fence  (which  can  be  extended  to  join  it,  within  which 
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lie  the  remains  of  a favorite  child,  covered  by  a marble  monu- 
ment. I had  intended,  that  space  as  the  future  cemetery  of  my 
family.  The  surrounding  grounds  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  I 
know  not  who,  whose  better  taste  or  prejudice  might  remove 
the  monument  and  lay  the  enclosure  open.  You  will  confer  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  favor  upon  me  by  allowing  me  to  convey' 
the  enclosure  to  you.  ...  I have  so  long  considered  all  the 
grounds  as  my  own  creation,  having  selected  it  when  wild  and 
brought  it  to  its  present  form,  having  so  long  and  so  delight- 
fully resided  on  it,  that  I feel  an  interest  in  it  that  I cannot  get 
rid  of,  but  thro  time.” 

On  January  24,  1800,  Mr.  Pollock  conveyed  the  burial  lot  to 
Mrs.  Yerplanck.  The  records  do  not  disclose  that  this  burial 
plot  was  ever  conveyed  to  anyone  else  by  Mrs.  Verplanck,  but 
the  whole  parcel  was  taken  by  condemnation  proceedings  by  the 
City  for  Riverside  Park  under  chapter  697  of  the  Laws  of  1867, 
the  City  obtaining  possession  of  the  lands  in  August,  1872. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads : 

Erected 

to 

the  Memory  of 
an  Amiable  Child 
St.  Claire  Pollock 
Died  15  July  1797  in  the  5th 
year  of  his  age. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a quotation  from  Job  xiv.  1-2: 

“ Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He 
cometh  forth  like  a flower  and  is  cut  down ; he  fleeth  as  a shadow  and  con- 
tinueth  not.” 

There  are  more  details  about  the  property  and  monument  in 
our  Annual  Report  for  1912;  also  a picture  of  the  Amiable 
Child’s  monument. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PARK  MANAGEMENT 
Proposed  Change  of  City  Charter 

The  appointment  during  the  past  year  of  a commission  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  led  several  civic  organizations,  notably  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  the  City 
Club  and  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  to 
discuss  the  desirability,  of  a change  in  the  charter  to  provide 
for  some  system  of  park  management  different  from  the  present 
one. 

The  history  of  park  management,  like  the  history  of  the  parks 
themselves,  has  been  that  of  rather  haphazard  and  spontaneous 
development.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  City  had  no  parks 
under  the  name  of  “ Parks,”  and  the  public  open  spaces  used  as 
such  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Bowling  Green,  the  earliest  of  the  city  parks,  was 
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orignally  the  parade  ground  and  market  place  in  front  of  the 
fort.  It  was  leased  and  regulated  by  the  Common  Council 
through  a committee.  The  Commons,  now  represented  in 
reduced  size  by  the  City  Hall  Park,  although  designated  on  a 
map  of  1775  as  “ the  intended  Square,”  was  managed  directly 
by  the  Common  Council.  The  commissioners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  1807  to  lay  out  a city  plan  provided  for  a 
number  of  public  parks  and  squares,  but  the  city  continued  for 
years  without  taking  the  subject  of  parks  seriously  enough  to 
appoint  a special  commission  for  their  management.  Such  atten- 
tion as  the  Committee  on  Lands  and  Places  of  the  Common 
Council  could  give  to  the  matter  when  not  occupied  with  their 
usual  vocations  was  considered  sufficient,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  creation  of  Central  Park.  Even  then,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners  of  Central  Park  did  not  include  the  other  parks 
of  the  city.  The  first  Commissioners  of  Central  Park  were 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood  and  Street  Commissioner  Joseph  S. 
Taylor  (1856).  In  1857  a special  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Central  Park,  consisting  of  ten  members,  was  constituted.  The 
President  of  the  Commission  was  Andrew  H.  Green  (the  founder 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society),  who 
as  Commissioner  and  Comptroller  of  the  park  had  such  an  im- 
portant directing  influence  on  its  development.  The  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Central  Park  were  subsequently  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  the  laying  out  of  the  west  side  and  the  northern 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  annexed  district  in  Westches- 
ter county.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Central 
Park  terminated  on  April  20,  1870,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  1870, 
and  they  were  supplanted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks.  This  Board  was  composed  of 
five  members  and  Peter  B.  Sweeney  was  President.  Upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  municipalities  composing  the 
greater  city  on  January  1,  1898,  the  Department  of  Parks  was 
placed  by  the  charter  under  the  administration  of  three  com- 
missioners,— - one  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond, 
one  for  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  one  for  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Since  then,  the  number  of  commissioners 
has  been  increased  to  five, — one  for  each  borough. 

On  November  15,  1921,  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects  issued  an  “ official  state- 
ment relating  to  the  administration  of  New  York  City  Parks  ” 
in  which  they  advocated  a change  in  the  City  Charter  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  honorary  board  of  nine  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  from  lists  of  names  proposed  by  certain  disinter- 
ested civic  organizations,  and  serving  without  pay  for  over- 
lapping terms.  Under  such  board,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be 
one  single  paid  executive  for  the  entire  city,  with  five  paid  assist- 
ant executives, — one  for  each  borough.  Such  a system,  it  is 
believed,  would  secure  commissioners  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
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would  ensure  continuity  of  policy,  and  would  secure  competent 
paid  executives  who  would  be  required  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  their  duties.  The  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
says : 

“ It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  conversant  with  the  city  park  prob- 
lem and  aware  of  the  need  for  a continuous  policy  as  a condition  of  success- 
ful management,  could  have  devised  such  a plan  of  park  administration  as 
that  contained  in  the  New  York  City  charter.  Results  of  park  making  and 
management,  good  or  bad,  are  usually  slow  to  appear,  and  the  condition  of 
a park  at  any  time  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  causes  operating  through  many 
previous  years.  A fine  tree  owes  its  luxuriance,  not  to  last  year’s  pruning 
and  resoiling,  but  to  the  conditions  of  its  growth  when  it  was  a sapling,  and 
for  many  years  after.  A lawn  is  good  to  look  at  and  walk  on  and  will 
endure  a great  deal  of  use,  not  because  it  was  mown  yesterday  and  fertilized 
last  week,  but  because  it  was  properly  made  in  the  beginning  and  was  prop- 
erly maintained  and  protected  for  several  years.  The  whole  park  may  be 
suffering  from  or  profiting  by  the  works  of  soil  development,  road  and 
path  construction,  sub  and  surface  drainage,  established  a generation  ago, 
and  neglected  or  maintained  ever  sin'e.  Similarly,  a tree  may  die,  and  very 
often  does,  because  its  period  of  starvation  began  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  its  constitution  has  been  undermined  by  undernourishment  and  ill-treat- 
ment continued  ever  since.  In  short,  most  of  the  results  reached  in  park 
work,  and  all  the  important  ones,  proceed  from  causes  extending  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  the  essential  factor  of  a success- 
ful administration  is  its  ability,  not  only  to  establish  a policy  of  maintenance 
and  protection,  but  also  to  pursue  it  consistently  through  a long  term  of 
years. 

“ Furthermore,  as  the  use  by  the  people  varies,  in  the  different  parks,  and 
changes  from  year  to  year  according  to  character  and  density  of  population, 
an  administration  should  be  in  office  long  enough  to  study  the  different  needs 
of  each  park  and  carry  out  a policy  of  maintenance  elastic  enough  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  present,  and  the  changing  needs  of  the  future.  It  should 
have  the  time  and  the  incentive  to  study  the  amount  of  freedom  to  be 
allowed  and  restraints  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  lawns  and  other  parts 
of  each  park ; how  such  restraints  may  be  best  enforced  so  that  the  park 
users  may  be  least  conscious  of  them ; what  kind  of  protective  force  should 
be  organized  and  how  educated  for  their  special  duties  of  protection  against 
the  heedless  or  ignorant  element  of  the  people,  and  how  the  people  them- 
selves can  be  educated  to  use  the  parks  without  defacing  or  destroying  them. 
The  tenure  of  office  of  local  executives  should  be  dependent  upon  efficiency, 
not  on  their  party  affiliations,  so  that  feeling  secure  in  office,  they  may  have 
time  to  study  local  needs  and  learn  how  to  fulfill  them  in  conformity  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Park  Board. 

“ The  history  of  the  New  York  City  parks  is  largely  made  up  of  attacks 
on  the  integrity  of  the  parks,  and  especially  on  those  of  Manhattan.  These 
attacks  are  made  by  people  who  appear  to  think  that  no  open  space  can 
fulfill  a really  useful  function  unless  it  has  a building  or  street  on  it.  The 
defence  of  the  parks  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance.  There  should  be  some- 
body continuing  long  enough  in  office  to  formulate  a general  policy  of  defence 
and  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  it,  so  that  each  attack  would  be  met 
as  a matter  of  routine  by  the  established  policy  of  the  Park  Board  and 
without  the  need  of  a new  campaign  of  defence  organized  by  outsiders.” 

CARE  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  ART 
Systematic  Inspection  by  this  Society  Requested 

In  the  month  of  February,  1922,  conferences  were  held  by  com- 
mittees representing  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  the  Art  Commission  Associates  and  the  Federation  of  Fine 
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Arts  with  a view  to  concerting  measures  for  the  systematic  inspec- 
tion and  proper  care  of  the  public  works  of  art  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Art  Commission  Associates  are  former  members  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission  — a sort  of  alumni  association  which 
continues  its  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
itself,  and  the  conferences  above  referred  to  were  suggested  by 
them  as  a consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  condition  and 
perils  of  the  city’s  public  monuments,  tablets,  fountains,  paintings, 
mural  decorations,  etc. 

The  city’s  works  of  art  are  not  in  the  care  of  any  single  depart- 
ment of  the  City  Government.  The  Park  Department,  the  Bor- 
ough President  and  the  Board  of  Education  severally  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  some  of  them,  and  the  authority  responsible  for  some 
others  is  in  doubt.  The  Municipal  Art  Commission’s  functions  do 
not  extend  to  their  care.  Its  authority  is  limited  to  the  approval  orl 
disapproval  of  the  designs  of  works  of  art  proposed  to  be  accepted 
by  the  City  and  of  buildings,  bridges,  gates,  or  other  structures  |S 
proposed  to  be  located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  City.  It  has  no 
initiative  in  these  matters  and  its  function  ceases  with  the  preform- 
ance  of  its  limited  statutory  duties.  Nevertheless,  those  duties  de- 
mand a great  deal  of  time  and  attention  from  the  unsalaried  and 
public-spirited  commissioners;  and  oftentimes  the  commissioners1; 
personally  have  provided  the  financial  means  for  the  restoration  of 
some  works  of  art  rather  than  have  them  go  neglected  or  have 
them  restored  by  inexpert  municipal  ejnployees. 

In  the  conferences  above  referred  to,  the  following  examples  of 
inexpert  treatment  of  works  of  art  were  mentioned. 

In  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  one  of  Abbey’s  beautiful 
mural  decorations  was  cleaned  with  a vacuum  cleaner. 

In  Cleveland,  a marble  statue  was  cleaned  with  a steel  brush. 

In  Cincinnati,  a fountain  was  sandpapered. 

In  New  York,  the  bronze  Hunt  memorial  in  the  Central  Park 
wall  on  Fifth  avenue  was  blackened  as  if  with  stove  polish. 

In  New  York,  from  time  to  time,  the  beautiful  patina  of  bronze 
statues  has  been  scoured  off. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  accept  the  responsibility  of  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  works  of  art,  make  recommendations  to  the 
proper  municipal  authorities  for  their  care,  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  experts  from  the  Art  Commission  Associates  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Fine  Arts,  give  expert  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  cared  for  and,  when  necessary,  restored.  The  need 
for  some  such  disinterested  and  friendly  cooperation  is  apparent 
from  the  embarrassments  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  city’s  official  affairs.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Art  Commission  in  the  restoration  of  a cer- 
tain painting  in  the  City  Hall.  The  political  powers  recommended 
a certain  young  woman  to  perform  the  work.  When  she  appeared 
at  the  City  Hall,  she  was  asked  by  a representative  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission what  kind  of  varnish  she  expected  to  use.  “ O,  any  kind,” 
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she  replied.  When  asked  whether  she  began  varnishing  a picture 
at  the  top  or  bottom,  she  said  it  was  immaterial  to  her.  These  and 
other  questions  developed  the  fact  that  the  young  woman  was 
absolutely  unqualified  for  the  delicate  work  for  which  a city  official 
had  recommended  her.  She  was  therefore  not  employed,  and  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  instead  of  using  City 
money,  drew  upon  their  private  resources  for  the  necessary  funds 
and  employed  an  expert  to  do  the  work. 

Examples  of  neglected  city  works  of  art  were  also  mentioned  in 
the  conferences.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  Mr.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  who 
was  making  a catalogue  of  the  city’s  works  of  art,  visited  the  site 
of  a fountain  which  had  been  given  to  the  city  a few  years  ago,  he 
could  not  find  it.  He  learned  that  the  fountain  had  been  neglected, 
had  been  subjected  to  improper  uses,  and  had  become  dilapidated, 
so  that  it  was  finally  removed  as  a nuisance  and  eye-sore. 

In  1909,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  the 
Japanese  Government  sent  some  cherry  trees  to  be  planted  near 
Srant’s  Tomb,  and  a bronze  tablet  4 by  5 feet  in  size  to  be  erected 
tear  it.  The  tablet  was  designed  by  the  Tokyo  Fine  Arts  School. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  searched  for 
t recently,  he  found  that  it  had  never  been  erected,  but  was  reposing 
n a store-room  in  Grant’s  Tomb.* 

In  1920,  Commander  Byron  McCandless,  an  authority  on  flags, 
:alled  at  the  City  Hall  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  flag 
vhich  was  carried  in  procession  at  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
is  first  President  in  New  York  in  1789.  It  was  locked  in  a glass 
•ase  with  seven  other  flags  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Aldermanic 
hamber.  The  flags  were  taken  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
\.rt,  and  when  unfurled  were  found  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of 
lilapidation. 

A patriotic  citizen  offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  restoration 
if  the  Washington  flag,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  Chaplain  Edmund 
Banks  Smith  of  Governor’s  Island,  well  known  among  connoisseurs 
s an  expert  in  restoring  flags.  When  the  delicate  work  was  com- 
ileted,  the  flag  was  escorted  with  military  honors  to  the  City  Hall, 
diere  it  was  received  with  formal  exercises  under  the  auspices  of 
don.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
dunicipal  Art  Commission  on  Thursday,  May  26,  1921. 

At  their  monthly  meeting  on  February  27,  1922,  the  Trustees  of 
his  Society  voted  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  making  regular 
’ inspections  of  the  city’s  public  works  of  art,  and,  if  it  should  prove 
; greeable  to  the  municipal  authorities,  to  make  recommendations  to 
1 nem  concerning  the  manner  of  caring  for  such  works,  the  nature 
1 d repairs  or  restorations  to  be  made  upon  them,  and  persons 
j ompetent  to  make  such  repairs  or  restorations.  While  the  Society 
’ 'ill  assume  the  expense  of  this  inspection,  within  the  resources 

* See  article  in  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  of  February  12,  1922,  giving 
J tore  details  of  this  subject. 
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which  may  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  it  is  understood  as  a 
matter  of  principle  that  the  City  will  bear  the  expense  of  repairs 
and  renovations.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  cooperate  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  municipal  authorities  in  calling  attention  to 
the  deterioration  of  public  works  of  art  which  may  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  responsible  public  officials  in  the  multitude  of  their 
routine  duties  and  to  furnish  them  with  expert  advice  which  may 
not  otherwise  be  available. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  work  is  composed  of 
Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  chairman ; Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  and  Col. 
Henry  W.  Sackett.  They  will  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
following  committees : 

Art  Commission  Associates:  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  archi- 

tect, chairman;  Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  painter;  and  Mr.  Edmond  T. 
Quinn,  sculptor. 

Fine  Arts  Federation:  Mr.  Harry  Watrous,  painter,  chairman; 

Mr.  Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  sculptor;  and  Mr.  John  V.  Van  Pelt, 
architect. 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Fifth  Quinquennial  Election  and  Third  Unveiling  of  Tablets 

The  result  of  the  Fifth  Quinquennial  Election  of  names  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  was  announced  by  the  Senate 
of  New  York  University  on  November  7,  1920;  and  the  third  dedi- 
cation of  tablets  was  held  on  May  21,  1921.  In  the  absence  abroad 
of  the  Director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
L.  H.  D.,  then  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Mrs.  William 
Vanamee,  Secretary,  was  Acting  Director. 

In  a letter  from  Prof.  Archibald  Bouton,  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  dated  April  20,  1920,  and  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Vanamee,  dated  April  22,  1920,  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  was  appointed  official  historian  of  the  election. 

Origin  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  founded  in  1900  by  the  gift  of  $100,000 
to  New  York  University  for  a building  at  the  University,  in  which 
should  be  placed  memorials  of  famous  Americans,  whose  names 
were  to  be  chosen  according  to  a plan  which  should  ensure  an 
intelligent  and  just  selection.  The  Hall  of  Fame  itself  is  a great, 
semi-circular,  open  colonnade  and  enclosed  substructure  on  the 
western  side  of  the  campus  on  University  Heights,  from  which  there 
is  a noble  prospect  westward  across  the  Harlem  river,  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  Hudson  river  to  the  natural  colonnade  of  the 
Palisades  on  the  Jersey  shore.  In  this  semi-circular  ambulatory  are 
placed  the  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  illustrious  Americans, 
men  and  women,  “ who  have  achieved  fame  and  who  best  deserve 
to  have  that  fame  continued  and  enlarged,”  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  late  Chancellor  Henry  Mitchell  Mac  Cracken. 
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The  project,  when  announced  20  years  ago,  made  an  instant 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people.  In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  Sunday,  May  9,  1920,  Mrs.  Vanamee  eloquently 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  institution  when  she  says : 

“ It  makes  a wide  human  appeal  to  individuals  of  all  classes,  all  creeds 
and  all  sections  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  only  limit  of  this  appeal  is  in 
the  mental  equipment  of  the  individual,  for  in  the  consideration  of  the  great 
names  already  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  of  the  nominations  which 
have  been  made  the  mind  must  travel  back  not  only  to  the  foundation  of  our 
national  government  but  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  Colonial  history.  It 
must  include  in  its  study  not  only  the  achievements  of  our  rulers  and  states- 
men, generals  and  admirals,  preachers  and  teachers,  missionaries  and  explor- 
ers, authors,  artists,  musicians  and  actors,  but  our  inventors,  engineers  and 
architects,  our  scientists,  physicians  and  surgeons ; and  to  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  concerning  those  who  have  been  elected 
to  it  or  who  are  eligible  for  election  involves  a liberal  education  and  an 
intelligent  and  critical  knowledge  of  American  history.” 

Referring  to  the  popular  response  to  the  announcement  of  the 
project,  Mrs.  Vanamee  says: 

“ Seldom  have  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  the  public  generally 
seized  upon  an  idea  or  a plan  with  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  There  followed  an  amazing  amount  of  publicity 
— news  stories,  feature  articles,  editorials  and  magazine  sketches. 

“ While  Americans  are  not  credited  with  an  overabundance  of  sentiment 
and  are  not  hero-worshippers  to  any  extent,  the  delight  with  which  they 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  do  permanent  honor  to  the  men  who  have  made 
American  history  illustrious  proves  them  not  lacking  in  that  deep  and  abid- 
ing sentiment  which  finds  expression  in  acts,  not  words. 

“ The  Hall  of  Fame  became  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  public  schools  were  at  once  interested  and  their  interest 
was  stimulated  by  newspaper  contests  in  which  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  articles  on  the  Hall  of  Fame,  or  for  the  list  of  fifty  great  nmerPans 
which  should  come  Closest  to  the  final  choice  of  the  electors.  Naturally,  there 
was  some  superficial  adverse  criticism,  but,  looking  back  through  the  mass 
of  comment,  one  is  impressed  with  the  unanimity  of  approval  of  all  classes 
regardless  of  locality  or  profession.” 

Method  of  Election 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  impartial  method  of  election  of 
names  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  has  contributed  greatly  to  giving  it  a 
firm  place  in  the  public  confidence.  It  is  free  from  the  political 
influence  or  transient  sentimentalism  which  causes  statues  of  incon- 
spicuous persons  to  be  set  up  in  our  public  places  and  historic  place- 
names  to  be  displaced  by  votes  of  Boards  of  Aldermen  to  make 
room  for  the  names  of  persons  who  have  done  nothing  notable  for 
the  benefit  of  their  race.  It  lacks  the  limitations  incident  to  inter- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a rule,  love  to  take  their  dead  heroes  and  heroines 
back  to  their  homes,  and  their  shrines  are  erected  where  they  were 
born  or  lived  their  lives  of  usefulness.  The  Hall  of  Fame  enshrines 
the  names  and  memories  of  America’s  illustrious  dead,  wherever 
their  mortal  remains  may  lie.  It  differs  from  the  “ Forty 
Immortals  ” of  the  French  Academy,  in  that  it  apportions  fame  only 
after  death  and  the  lapse  of  time  has  made  the  fame  secure  and 
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enabled  the  living  to  form  a just  appraisement  of  it.  And  it  avoids 
the  geographical  limitations  of  Statuary  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  in  which  the  memorials  were  placed  by  votes  of 
individual  states. 

1 he  ingenious  method  of  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  may  be 
informally  described  as  follows,  the  technical  details  being  given  in 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  quoted  later : Every  fifth  year,  the 

Senate  of  New  York  University*  appoints  100  or  more  Electors  in 
approximately  equal  numbers  from  four  groups  of  citizens,  namely, 
(1)  University  or  College  Presidents;  (2)  Historians,  Professors 
of  History  and  Scientists;  (3)  Editors,  Authors  and  Men  of 
Affairs;  and  (4)  High  Public  Officials  and  Justices  of  the  highest 
national  and  state  courts.  One  elector  is  appointed  for  every  State 
or  group  of  States  having  approximately  a million  Inhabitants.  The 
public  is  invited  to  propose  to  the  University  names  for  election  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  every  name  seconded  by  a member  of  the 
Senate  is  placed  on  the  preliminary  list  of  nominations.  The 
preliminary  nominations  are  arranged  in  fifteen  classes,  as  mentioned 
in  the  by-laws,  and  are  submitted  to  different  divisions  of  Electors 
best  qualified  to  pass  upon  their  merits.  Each  Elector  then  casts  a 
preliminary  ballot  for  all  such  names  on  the  list  submitted  to  him 
as  he  thinks  are  famous  in  America  according  to  the  dictionary 
definition  quoted  in  the  by-laws,  and  may  designate  not  over  one- 
third  of  them  by  the  initials  “ M.  J.  F.”  meaning  “ more  justly 
famous.”  Every  name  approved  by  a majority  of  the  division  of 
the  Electors  to  which  it  is  submitted  is  placed  upon  the  final  ballot 
which  is  submitted  to  all  the  Electors.  In  the  final  balloting  each 
Elector  votes  for  not  to  exceed  20  men,  choosing  at  least  one  name 
from  eight  (a  majority)  of  the  fifteen  classes;  he  also  votes  for  not 
to  exceed  10  women.  Any  name  bearing  the  “ M.  J.  F.”  may  be 
elected  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Electors,  but  names  with- 
out such  preferential  designation  require  a two-thirds  vote. 

It  should  be  explained  that  prior  to  1914  there  was  a discrimina- 
tion in  the  election  of  native  born  and  foreign  born  Americans.  Up 
to  1914,  the  rules  allowed  the  placing  of  names  of  only  native  born 
Americans  in  the  Flail  of  Fame  proper,  but  provided  that  the  names 
of  a certain  number  of  foreign  born  Americans  might  be  placed  in 
another  edifice  to  be  joined  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Under  that  pro- 
vision, in  1905  Louis  Agassiz  received  83  votes,  Alexander 
Hamilton  88,  and  John  Paul  Tones  55  : and  in  1910  Roger  Williams 
received  64.  In  1914,  this  discrimination  was  abolished  and  the 
election  of  foreign  born  and  native  born  persons  “ whose  home 
was  ’ in  the  United  States  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  (The 
details  of  this  change  are  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1915,  at 
pp.  156-158.)  In  1915,  those  four  names  were  re-submitted  and 
Agassiz  and  Hamilton  were  re-elected.  The  names  of  Jones  and 

*The  Senate  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the 
Dean  and  elected  Professors  of  each  of  the  nine  degree-granting  schools  of 
the  University,  and  the  Dean  of  the  summer  school. 
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Williams  were  submitted  again  in  1920,  when  Williams  received 
66  votes  and  was  re-elected.  Jones  received  only  44  votes  and  his 
name  remains  displaced  for  another  five  years  at  least. 

Constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  as 
established  in  March,  1900,  and  supplemented  in  1904,  1914  and 
1920: 

I. 

A gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars* * * §  is  accepted  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity under  the  following  conditions:  The  money  is  to  be  used  for 

building  a colonnade  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  at  University  Heights, 
looking  towards  the  Palisades  and  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River  valleys. 
The  exclusive  use  of  the  colonnade  with  its  substructure,  is  to  serve  per- 
petually as  11  The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  panels  will  be  provided  for  memorial  bronze  tablets.  Fifty  of  these 
will  be  inscribed  in  1900,  provided  fifty  names  shall  be  approved  by  the 
two  bodies  of  judges  named  below.  At  the  close  of  every  five  years  there- 
after, five  additional  panels  will  be  inscribed,  so  that  the  entire  number  shall 
be  completed  by  A.  D.  2000.  The  statue,  bust,  or  portrait  of  any  person 
whose  name  is  inscribed  may  be  given  a place  either  in  the  colonnade 
or  in  the  Museum.f 

II. 

The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  for  inscriptions: 

(1)  The  University  will  invite  nominations  until  May  1st,  from  the 
public  in  general,  of  names  to  be  inscribed,  to  be  addressed  by  mail  to  T.he 
Hall  of  Fame,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

(2)  Every  name  that  is  seconded  by  any  member  of  the  University  Senate 
will  be  submitted  to  one  hundred  or  more  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  may  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  as  professors  or  writers  of  American 
history,  or  especially  interested  in  the  same.§ 

(3)  No  name  will  be  inscribed  unless  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
answers  received  from  this  body  of  judges  before  October  15th  of  the 
year  of  election.  But  the  Senate  may  require  more  than  a majority  to  elect. 

(4)  Each  name  thus  approved  will  be  inscribed  unless  disapproved  before 
November  1st  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  University 
Senate,  who  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Dean  and 
elected  Professors  of  each  of  the  nine  degree-granting  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  School. 

(5)  No  name  may  be  inscribed  except  of  a person  whose  home  was  in  what 
| is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a person  who  has  been 
j deceased  at  least  ten  years. t 

(6)  In  the  first  fifty  names  must  be  included  one  or  more  representatives 
; of  a majority  of  the  following  fifteen  classes  of  citizens;  also  the  Senate 

may  require  in  each  election  after  1910  that  every  ballot  contain  at  least 
I one  name  from  each  of  a majorty  of  these  fifteen  classes: 


* This  gift  was  increased  to  one-quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

t A bronze  bust  of  Horace  Mann  was  placed  above  his  tablet  on  July 
8.  1905,  on  a pedestal  of  granite  quarried  near  his  birthplace.  On  September 
29,  1909,  a bronze  bust  of  Robert  Fulton  on  a pedestal  of  Conemara  marble 
was  placed  above  his  tablet  as  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 

celebration. 

§ See  Note  on  page  95  under  Rules  for  Election. 

i On  May  17,  1922,  it  w^as  announced  that  this  period  had  been  extended  to 
25  years. 
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(a)  Authors  and  editors,  (b)  Business  men.  (c)  Educators,  (d) 
Inventors,  (e)  Missionaries  and  explorers,  (f)  Philanthropists  and 
reformers,  (g)  Preachers  and  theologians,  (h)  Scientists,  (i)  Engi- 
neers and  architects,  (j)  Lawyers  and  judges,  (k)  Musicians,  paint- 
ers and  sculptors.  (1)  Physicians  and  surgeons,  (m)  Rulers  and 
statesmen,  (n)  Soldiers  and  sailors,  (o)  Distinguished  men  and  women 
outside  the  above  classes. 

(7)  Should  these  restrictions  leave  vacant  panels  in  any  year,  the  Senate 
may  fill  the  same  the  ensuing  quinquennial  year,  following  the  same  rules. 

III. 

The  granite  edifice  which  forms  the  ground  story  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
shall  be  named  the  Museum  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Its  final  exclusive  use 
shall  be  the  commemoration  of  the  great  Americans  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed in  the  colonnade  above,  by  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  portrait 
and  other  important  mementoes  of  these  citizens.  The  six  rooms  and  the 
long  corridor  shall  in  succession  be  set  apart  to  this  exclusive  use.  The 
outer  western  wall  of  the  Hall  of  Languages  and  of  the  Hall  of  Phil- 
osophy, which  look  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  shall  be  treated  as  a part  of 
the  same,  and  no  inscriptions  shall  be  placed  upon  them  except  such  as 
relate  to  the  great  names  inscribed  on  the  tablets.  Statues  and  busts 
of  the  great  Americans  chosen  may  be  assigned  places  either  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  or  in  the  colonnade,  as  the  givers  of  the 
same  may  decide  with  the  approval  of  the  University. 

IV. 

New  York  University,  taking  account  of  a widely  expressed  desire  for  a 
larger  recognition  of  women  in  the  plan  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  set  apart  a 
site  for  a Hall  of  Fame  for  Women.  Places  will  be  provided  for  not  less 
than  fifty  tablets.  The  Board  of  One  Hundred  Electors  will  be  requested 
to  elect  in  the  year  1905  ten  famous  American  women,  also  in  each  suc- 
ceeding quinquennial  year  to  add  two  names  until  all  the  tablets  shall  have 
been  filled.  The  rules  in  Article  II,  excepting  the  sixth,  will  be  observed 
in  the  choosing  of  names  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women.* 

Rules  for  Election  to  Hall  of  Fame 

Following  are  the  Rules  for  Election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  adopted 
by  the  University  Senate  in  1900  and  amended  in  1912  and  1920.f 

*Gifts  have  been  received  of  over  $33,000  for  the  following  objects:  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women,  which  overlooks 
Hall  of  Fame  Terrace  and  Sedgwick  Avenue;  the  completion  of  the  North 
Colonnade ; the  work  upon  the  Museum  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  j 
the  same,  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  mementoes  of  the  names 
inscribed  in  the  Colonnade.  Until  the  Women’s  Hall  is  completed,  the 
bronze  Tablets  to  Famous  Women  will  be  placed  in  the  northern  quadrant 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

(On  May  17,  1922,  it  was  announced  that  the  separate  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Women  had  been  abandoned  and  all  discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
abolished.) 

t The  amendments  embodied  in  the  above  rules,  in  response  to  letters 
received  from  a number  of  Electors,  are  such  as  not  to  change  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Deed  of  Gift  which  forms  the  Constitution  of  the  Hall  of 

Fame.  They  involve  (1)  A Return  to  the  Rule  of  1900,  which  required, 

for  that  year,  every  ballot  for  famous  Americans  to  name  a representative 

of  each  of  a majority  of  fifteen  classes  specified  in  the  Constitution.  (2)  i 

The  giving  of  opportunity  to  each  Elector  to  communicate  to  his  fellow 
Electors,  by  a preliminary  ballot  in  May,  his  comparative  estimate  of  the 
nominations  in  the  class  submitted  to  his  judgment.  (3)  The  giving  of 
weight  in  the  Final  Ballot  to  each  estimate  concurred  in  by  a majority 
of  an  Electoral  Division. 
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I. 

The  Electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  consisting  of  one  hundred  or  more 
persons,  are  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  New  York  University  in  each 
quinquennial  year  in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  the  following  four 
groups  of  citizens:  (1)  University  or  College  Presidents.  (2)  Historians 

and  Professors  of  History;  Scientists.  (3)  Editors;  Authors;  Men  of 
Affairs.  (4)  High  Public  Officials;  Justices  of  the  highest  courts,  National 
or  State. 

II. 

Every  State  or  group  of  adjacent  States  having  approximately  one  million 
inhabitants  will  be  given  one  elector.  No  person  connected  with  New  York 
University  shall  be  eligible  as  an  elector. 


IIT. 

To  May  first  the  University  will  invite  from  the  public  general  nomina- 
tions of  names  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  such  nominations  to  be 
addressed  by  mail  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

IV. 

All  names  received  from  the  public,  unless  of  persons  whose  names  are 
already  in  nomination  by  previous  ruling  of  the  Senate  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, shall  be  placed  before  that  body.  Every  name  seconded  by  one 
member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  placed  upon  the  preliminary  list  of 
nominations.* 

V. 

On  May  1st  of  each  quinquennial  year  the  preliminary  list  of  nominations, 
arranged  in  the  fifteen  classes  named  in  the  constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Senate  to  the  several  divisions  of  electors  as 
follows  :f 


The  Fifteen  Classes 

(1)  Authors;  Editors  

(2)  Educators 

(3)  Preachers;  Theologians  

(4)  Philanthropists;  Reformers, 

Home  and  Social  Workers. 

(5)  Scientists 

(6)  Engineers ; Architects  

(7)  Physicians;  Surgeons  

(8)  Inventors 

(9)  Missionaries;  Explorers ) 

(10)  Soldiers;  Sailors  J 

(11)  Lawyers,  Judges  

(12)  Rulers;  Statesmen  ' 

(13)  Business  Men  J 

(14)  Musicians;  Painters;  Sculptors 

(15)  Distinguished  men  and  women 

outside  the  above  classes... 


Division  of  Electors 
Authors  and  Editors. 

Presidents  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. 

>■  Scientists. 

Professors  of  History. 

Jurists’^ 

. High  Public  Officials.  Men  of 
Affairs. 

r"  Authors  and  Editors. 


♦By  written  consent  of  the  donor  Rules  IV.  and  VI.,  as  above  given, 
ire  declared  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Article  II,  Section  II, 
{ >f  the  Constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

t On  May  17,  1922,  after  the  transmission  of  this  Report,  it  was  announced 
j hat  the  method  of  election  had  been  simplified  by  providing  for  a primary 
i rote  by  21  of  the  electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  three  from  each  of  the  seven 
1 lasses  composing  the  entire  college,  who  are  to  consider  the  large  number 
>f  names  submitted  to  them  by  the  Senate,  those  thus  chosen  to  be  voted  on 
>v  the  100  or  more  electors  who  give  the  final  verdict.  Hereafter  the  final 
I -erdict  will  require  a three-fifths  1016  instead  of  a majority  as  formerly. 
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VI. 

Each  elector  on  receiving  the  names  assigned  to  him  as  a member  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  electors  mentioned  in  Article  V is  asked:  (1)  To  add 

any  name  to  this  preliminary  list  which  he  thinks  should  appear  in  any  one 
of  the  classes  assigned  to  the  division  of  electors  of  which  he  is  a member. 
Any  name  thus  added  will  be  placed  upon  the  final  ballot.  (2)  To  under- 
score any  name  which  he  thinks  is  famous  in  America,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  word  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  viz.:  “The  condi- 

tion of  being  much  talked  about  chiefly  in  a good  sense;  or  reputation 
from  great  achievements.’’  Every  name  thus  approved  by  a majority  of 
the  division  of  electors  to  whom  it.  is  sent  will  be  placed  upon  the  final 
ballot.  (3)  To  erase  any  name  which  he  thinks  is  not  famous  according 
to  the  above  definition.  Any  name  thus  disapproved  by  a majority  of  the 
division  of  electors  to  whom  it  is  sent  will  be  omitted  from  the  final  ballot. 
(4)  To  designate  by  the  initials  “ M.  J.  F.”  (more  justly  famous)  those 
names  submitted  which  the  elector  places  in  fame  above  the  others,  des- 
ignating thus  not  over  one-third  of  the  list.  Every  name  designated  thus 
by  a majority  of  the  electors  to  whom  it  is  submitted  will  be  indicated 
on  the  final  ballot  and  may  be  admitted  to'  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  a majority 
of  the  ballots'  cast.  Every  name  not  so  endorsed  by  the  division  of  elect- 
ors to  whom  it  is  submitted  will  require  two-thirds  of  the  ballots  cast  to 
secure  admission  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

VII. 

Each  elector  is  requested  to  return  the  preliminary  ballot,  described  above, 
to  the  Senate  of  New  York  University  by  June  1st,  whereupon  he  will 
receive  by  June  30th  the  final  list  of  nominations. 

VTIT. 

Each  elector  is  asked  to  mail  to  the  Senate  his  final  ballot  by  October 
1st  — preparing  the  same  as  follows:  (1)  Mark  each  name  chosen  by 

underscoring  the  same  and  by  placing  his  initials  opposite  the  name.  (2) 
Mark  thus  not  to  exceed  (for  1920)  twenty  American  men,  choosing  one  at 
least  from  each  of  eight  classes,  being  a majority  of  the  fifteen  classes 
of  nominations.  (3)  Mark  not  to  exceed  (for  1920)  ten  famous  American 
women. 

IX. 

No  name  will  be  inscribed  unless  approved  by  a majority  of  the  answers 
received  from  this  body  of  judges  before  October  15th  of  the  year  of  elec- 
tion. But  the  Senate  may  require  more  than  a majority  to  elect. 

X 

Each  name  thus  approved  will  be  inscribed  unless  disapproved  before 
November  1st  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  University 
Senate,  who  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Dean  and 
elected  Professors  from  each  of  the  nine  degree-granting  schools  of  the 
University  and  the  Dean  of  the  summer  school. 


XI. 

No  name  may  be  inscribed  except  of  a person  whose  home  was  in  what 
is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a person  who  has  been 
deceased  at  least  ten  years. 

XTI. 

Should  these  restrictions  leave  vacant  panels  in  any  year,  the  Senate  may 
fill  the  same  the  ensuing  quinquennial  year,  following  the  same  rules. 
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Electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 

Actual  or  Former  University  or  College  Presidents 

The  Electorate  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  1920  consisted  of  96 
men  and  6 women,  as  follows,  the  previous  office  of  Electors  being 
indicated  by  parenthesis : 

Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 

Guy  P.  Benton,  University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I. 

William  PI.  Crawford,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

James  R.  Day,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  A.  Duniway,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Huston  Finley,  (University  State  of  New  York),  Editorial  Dept.,  The 
Times,  New  York  City. 

William  Trufant  Foster,  (Reed  College),  Newton,  Mass. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  C.  Harrison  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  (Wellesley  College),  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

David  Bancroft  Johnson,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

j David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Harry  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Henry  MacCracken,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Samuel  Black  McCormick,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cyrus  Northrop  (University  of  Minnesota),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Plopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Historians  and  Professors  of  History 

George  B.  Adams,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  M.  Andrews,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Henry  E.  Bourne,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Channing,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Richard  H.  Dabney,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 

Fred  M.  Fling,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Albert  B.  Hart,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

] J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  T.  McPherson,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
fames  Ford  Rhodes,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  M.  Sloane,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Scientists 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Burroughs,  West  Park,  N.  Y. 

General  George  W.  Goethals,  New  York 

George  Ellery  Hale,  Solar  Observatory,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Yor 
City. 

George  F.  Swain,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  H.  Welch,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  S.  Woodward,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Authors  and  Editors 

John  W.  Burgess,  “ Athenwood,”  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
George  W.  Cable,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Winston  Churchill,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Charles  Ransom  Miller,  New  York  City. 

Meredith  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bliss  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Albert  Shaw,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starrett,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Henry  Watterson,  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  Edward  Woodberry,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Men  and  Women  of  Affairs 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown.  New  York. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  New  York 

John  R.  Mott,  New  York 

John  M.  Parker,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Actual  or  Former  High  Public  Officials 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Horace  Porter,  New  York  City 

Herbert  Putnam,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elihu  Root,  New  York 

Morris  Sheppard,  Texarkana,  Texas 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  York 

William  Howard  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

John  Sharp  Williams,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  War  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Actual  or  Former  Justices,  National  or  State 

Theodore  Brantley,  Helena,  Mont. 

Walter  Clark,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  R.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York  City 
Matthew  J.  Kane,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Edgar  A.  McCulloch,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F.  H.  Norcross,  Reno,  Nev. 

James  Pennewill,  Dover,  Del. 

Charles  N.  Potter,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  c 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Robert  F.  Taylor,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Charles  S.  Whiting,  Pierre,  S.  D. 


The  Election  of  1920 


It  was  possible  in  1920  to  elect  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  20  men,  and  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women,  10  women. 
Sixty-eignt  votes  or  two-thirds  of  the  101  votes  cast  were  required 
to  elect  a name  unless  that  name  bore  the  marking  M.  J.  F.  (more 
justly  famous),  in  which  case  51  votes,  or  a majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  were  required  to  elect  a name.  The  result  of  the  canvass 
showed  that  of  the  177  names  of  men  voted  for,  the  following  six 
were  chosen,  each  of  which  bore  the  M.  J.  F.  marking,  and  therefore 
required  only  51  votes: 

Name  Class  Votes  received 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens Authors  72 

James  Buchanan  Eads Engineers,  Architects  51 

Patrick  Henry  Rulers,  Statesmen  57 

William  Thomas  G.  Morton Physicians,  Surgeons  72 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  Musicians,  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.  67 

Roger  Williams  Preachers,  Theologians  66 

Of  the  27  names  of  women  voted  for,  the  name  of  one  woman 
vas  chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  American  Women,  that 
lame  bearing  the  M.  J.  F.  marking  and,  therefore,  requiring  only 
51  votes;  the  successful  candidate  being: 

Jame  Class  Votes  received 

Mice  Freeman  Palmer Educator  53 

The  electorate  of  1920  consisted  of  96  men  and  6 women.  Bal- 
3ts  were  received  from  95  men  and  6 women  as  follows : Uni- 

ersity  and  College  Presidents,  27 ; Professors  of  History  and 
listorians,  18;  Scientists,  11;  Authors  and  Editors,  14;  Men  and 
Vomen  of  Affairs,  8;  High  Public  Officials,  12;  Actual  or  Former 
ustices,  National  or  State,  12;  (one  elector  casting  a blank  ballot). 

Prior  to  this  election  fifty  men  had  been  elected  to  the  Hall  of 
ame  for  Great  Americans  and  six  women  had  been  elected  to  the 
fall  of  Fame  for  Women,  the  total  now  being  fifty-six  men  and 
wen  women. 
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Following  is  the  vote  by  Classes  of  Electors  on  names  of  men 
receiving  as  many  as  10  votes. 
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Total 

M.  I.  F. . 

20 

12 

7 

8 

15 

10 

72 

John  Fiske  

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

11 

William  Lloyd  Garrison 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

0 

11 

Joel  Chandler  Ftarris 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Thomas  Paine,  M.  J.  F 

6 

3 

5 

7 

3 

8 

32 

William  Hickling  Prescott 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

18 

Noah  Webster 

8 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

29 

Walt  Whitman  

6 

7 

2 

5 

0 

0 

20 

Scattering  

12 

7 

5 

26 

13 

0 

63 

Total  

66 

44 

27 

56 

45 

28 

266 

Class  II- — Educators 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

Borden  Parker  Bowne 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

11 

Francis  Wayland  

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

13 

Scattering  

7 

7 

2 

5 

6 

3 

30 

Total  

29 

16 

4 

8 

12 

6 

75 

Class  III  — Preachers,  Theologians 
Horace  Bushnell,  M.  J.  F 

16 

7 

1 

4 

3 

2 

33 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

13 

Roger  Williams,  M.  J.  F 

14 

12 

10 

9 

10 

11 

66 

Scattering  

9 

3 

1 

3 

11 

2 

29 

Total  

43 

23 

13 

19 

27 

16 

141 

Class  IV  — Philanthropists,  Reformers 

John  Brown  

6 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

21 

Scattering  

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Total  

9 

3 

3 

5 

6 

2 

28 

Class  V — Scientists 

Samuel  Pierpont  Langley 

5 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

20 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

20 

Samuel  Newcomb,  M.  J.  F 

13 

8 

8 

6 

5 

4 

44 

Benjamin  Thompson,  M.  J.  F. . . . 

8 

12 

7 

4 

4 

3 

38 

Scattering  

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

0 

18 

Total  

37 

30 

25 

15 

22 

11 

140 
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Class  VI — Engineers,  Architects 
James  Buchanan  Eads,  M.  J.  F..  11 

Henry  Hobson  Richardson 2 

Scattering 1 


Total  14 

Class  VII  — Physicians,  Surgeons 

Charles  T.  Jackson 2 

William  Thomas  Green  Morton, 

M.  J.  F..  20 

Walter  Reed 4 

Benjamin  Rush  2 

Scattering  3 


Total  31 

Class  VIII  — Inventors 

John  Ericsson  2 

Charles  Goodyear  4 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 11 

Scattering  4 


Total  21 

Class  IX  — Missionaries,  Explorers 

Adoniram  Judson 12 

(Henry  M.  Stanley 7 

(Scattering  11 


Total  30 

Class  X — Soldiers,  Sailors 

George  Rogers  Clark,  M.  J.  F...  6 

Nathanael  Greene,  M.  J.  F 9 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson, 

M.  J.  F.  9 

John  Paul  Jones 10 

Philip  Henry  Sheridan 12 

Scattering  4 


Total - 50 
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7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

51 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

11 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

12 

11 

13 

13 

15 

8 

74 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

10 

12 

11 

9 

10 

10 

72 

2 

3 

1 

4 

0 

14 

1 

5 

1 

5 

0 

14 

2 

0 

5 

2 

2 

14 

18 

20 

20 

23 

12 

124 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

10 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

16 

9 

4 

6 

8 

5 

43 

5 

3 

3 

5 

2 

22 

17 

12 

13 

17 

11 

91 

4 

2 

3 

6 

2 

29 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

21 

6 

2 

7 

11 

8 

45 

12 

9 

11 

22 

11 

95 

7 

1 

6 

0 

3 

23 

6 

4 

6 

6 

7 

38 

11 

4 

3 

4 

7 

38 

6 

3 

6 

10 

9 

44 

6 

4 

9 

13 

8 

52 

8 

3 

4 

7 

7 

33 

44 

19 

34 

40 

41 

228 
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Class  XI  — Lawyers , Judges 
Thomas  McIntyre  Cooley, 
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12 

6 

5 

4 

7 

11 

45 

William  Maxwell  Evarts 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

10 

Lemuel  Shaw,  M.  J.  F 

4 

6 

2 

3 

2 

10 

27; 

Scattering 

4 

3 

0 

1 

6 

4 

18 

Total  

22 

16 

8 

8 

20 

26 

100: 

Class  XII  — Rulers,  Statesmen 

Samuel  Adams,  M.  J.  F 

9 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

42! 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun 

6 

5 

0 

0 

4 

3 

18 

Grover  Cleveland,  M.  J.  F 

8 

5 

3 

8 

8 

3 

35; 

John  Milton  Hay 

2 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

13 

Patrick  Henry,  M.  J.  F 

16 

8 

9 

8 

6 

10 

57 

John  Jay,  M.  J.  F 

9 

6 

1 

5 

6 

6 

33 

William  Penn 

4 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

11 

Scattering  

13 

8 

1 

7 

20 

3 

52 

Total  

67 

48 

19 

39 

56 

32 

261 

Class  XIII  — Business  Men 

Stephen  Girard 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

11 

Scattering 

7 

0 

2 

0 

8 

1 

18 

Total  

Class  XIV  — Musicians,  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Etc. 

7 

1 

3 

2 

12 

4 

H 

Edwin  Thomas  Booth,  M.  J.  F... 

12 

8 

8 

8 

5 

7 

48' 

John  Singleton  Copley 

5 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

12 

Joseph  Jefferson 

5 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

15 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  M.  J.  F. 

17 

15 

7 

9 

12 

7 

67 

Theodore  Thomas 

James  A.  McNeill  Whistler, 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

M.  J.  F.. 

7 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

31 

Scattering 

5 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

18 

Total  

54 

43 

23 

28 

31 

22 

201 

Grand  total  by  classes 

480 

326 

198 

271 

348 

230 

1853 

I 
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Following  is  the  vote  by  Classes  of  Electors  on  names  of  women  receiving  as 
many  as  10  votes. 
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7 lass  I — Authors 
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i^ouisa  May  Alcott 

18 

10 

8 

7 

6 

8 

57 

Mice  Cary  

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Sarah  Margaret  Fuller 

9 

7 

3 

3 

4 

2 

28 

delen  Hunt  Jackson 

12 

4 

3 

5 

8 

5 

37 

Scattering 

7 

4 

1 

6 

5 

1 

24 

Total  

50 

27 

15 

23 

24 

17 

156 

7 lass  II  — Educators 

Mice  Freeman  Palmer,  M.  J.  F. .. 

19 

8 

7 

5 

7 

7 

53 

Scattering 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

7 

Total  

20 

9 

7 

7 

9 

8 

60 

7 lass  IV  — Philanthropists,  Re- 

formers,  Home  and  Social 
Workers 

Susan  B.  Anthony 

16 

7 

5 

4 

7 

7 

46 

.ucy  Stone  Blackwell 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

12 

Vnn  Pamela  Cunningham 

4 

2 

0 

1 

3 

5 

15 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix 

10 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

31 

.ucretia  Coffin  Mott 

13 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

46 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 

7 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

20 

lartha  Washington 

10 

4 

3 

6 

8 

7 

38 

Scattering  

4 

5 

1 

5 

7 

3 

25 

Total  

70 

34 

21 

30 

46 

32 

233 

' lass  XIV  — M usicians,  Painters, 
Sculptors,  etc. 

larriet  Hosmer 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

12 

Scattering  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

12 

' lass  XV — Eminent  Women 

Outside  the  Foregoing  Classes 
'ocahontas  Rolfe 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

11 

cattering  

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Total  

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

4 

13 

Srand  Total  by  Classes 

146 

72 

44 

63 

86 

63 

474 

Note : It  was  possible  for  the  101  electors  voting  to  cast  a vote  of  1010  votes 
or  women.  The  above  record  shows  that  only  474  votes  were  cast  for  women, 
lis  being  an  average  of  4 votes  for  each  elector. 
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Biographical  Data  Concerning  Successful  Candidates 

The  following  biographical  data  concerning  the  successful 
candidates  in  the  election  of  1920  is  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame: 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  American  humorist,  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  pseudonym,  Mark  Twain.  He  was  born  in  Florida,  Missouri,  November 
30,  1835,  and  died  in  Redding,  Conn.,  April  21,  1910.  After  an  exceedingly 
brief  schooling  he  was  apprenticed  to  a printer  in  1848  and  worked  at  this  trade 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  in  the  West.  While  he  was  a pilot  on  the 
Mississippi  river  he  was  greatly  taken  with  the  cry  of  the  leadsman  in  taking 
soundings  and  when  he  began  writing,  he  signed  himself  “ Mark  Twain  ” the 
cry  of  the  leadsman  being  “ By  the  mark,  twain.”  After  leaving  the  Mississippi 
he  tried  mining  in  Nevada.  In  1862  he  edited  a newspaper  in  Virginia  City, 
but  soon  tired  of  that  and  went  to  San  Francisco  where  he  was  a newspaper 
reporter.  Upon  his  return  from  a trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1866  he 
commenced  his  lecturing  career  and  after  his  first  tour  he  made  a trip  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  For  a time  he  edited  a newspaper  in 
Buffalo  but  tired  of  this  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  suffered  financial 
reverses  by  the  failure  of  a publishing  house  which  he  founded  in  1884.  In 
1907  Oxford  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  Mark  Twain’s 
work  is  characteristically  American  and  his  comic  force  and  fertility  offset  all 
defects,  and  in  that  which  seems  reckless  levity,  there  is  sound  morality  as 
well  as  clear-eyed  shrewdness  and  hard,  common  sense.  In  “ Huckleberry 
Finn  ” and  “ Tom  Sawyer,”  conceded  to  be  his  best  books,  he  appears  as 
a master  of  humor  and  pathetic  suggestion  with  a great  creative  genius. 
Among  his  better-known  works  are,  “ The  Innocents  Abroad,”  “ Roughing  It,” 

“ The  Gilded  Age,”  “ Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  “A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur,”  “ Puddin’head  Wilson,”  “ How  to  Tell  a Story,”  “Autobiography  of 
Mark  Twain  ” and  “ The  $30,000  Bequest.”  He  was  one  of  the  first  seven 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

James  Buchanan  Eads,  American  engineer,  was  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  1 
Indiana,  on  May  23,  1824,  and  died  in  Nassau,  New  Providence,  March  8,  1887. 
He  began  life  as  a clerk  in  a dry  goods  house  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1833  and  l 
then  secured  work  on  a Mississippi  steamboat  in  1839.  He  early  designed  some  ■ 
useful  boats  for  raising  sunken  steamers  and  in  1861,  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  constructed  within  100  days  eight  iron-clad  steamers 
for  use  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  He  afterward  built  a number  of 
other  iron-clads  and  smaller  boats  which  were  of  considerable  service  to  the 
North.  He  built  an  arched  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  in 
1867-74.  His  works  for  improving  the  South  pass  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
were  successfully  completed  in  1875-79 ; and  his  great  plan  for  deepening  the 
river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  by  piers  or  jetties  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  entirely  practicable.  A later  suggestion  for  the  construction  of 
a ship-railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  attracted  much  attention.  : 
In  1884  he  received  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  the  first 
American  citizen  to  whom  this  honor  had  been  awarded. 

Patrick  Henry,  American  orator  and  statesman,  was  born  May  29,  1736,  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  and  died  June  6,  1799,  in  Charlotte  County,  Va. 
Most  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  hunting  and  enjoying  frontier  life,  although 
his  uncle  managed  to  impart  to  him  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  He  was  married  when  only  18  years  old.  He  tried  store 
keeping  and  failed;  he  tried  farming  and  failed  and  then  spent  a few  weeks  in 
reading  law,  soon  receiving  a license.  While  he  was  practicing  he  assisted  in 
keeping  the  tavern  maintained  by  his  father-in-law.  Henry’s  first  speech  which 
singled  him  out  as  an  orator  was  made  in  1763  in  the  famous  “Parsons’  Cause.” 

In  1765  Henry  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  offered  a series  of 
resolution  to  the  effect  “ That  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the 
only,  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes.”  It  was  during  a debate 
on  these  resolutions  that  he  used  his  famous  and  often  quoted  sentence,  “ Caesar 
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had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  his  Cromwell  and  George  the  third,”  and  then 
Henry  answering  shouts  of  treason  from  other  members  of  the  House,  calmly 
continued,  “ and  George  the  third  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be 
treason  make  the  most  of  it.”  Henry  represented  Virginia  in  the  first  Colonial 
Congress  and  on  March  23,  1775  in  a speech  in  St.  John’s  church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  he  used  the  phrase  “ give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.”  In  1775~1776 
Henry  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia  troops,  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  went  back  to  the  councils  of  the  state  where  he  served  until  June  29,  when 
he  was  elected  Governor.  As  Governor  he  commissioned  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  for  the  expedition  against  British  garrisons  in  the  northwest. 
He  served  altogether  four  terms  as  Governor. 

William  Thomas  Green  Morton,  an  American  dental  surgeon  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  process  of  anaesthesia  which  he  called  “ Letheon  ” but  is  now 
known  as  ether,  was  born  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  August  19,  1819,  and  died  in  New 
York  City  on  July  15,  1868.  He  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Boston  and  there  in  March,  1844,  he  became  a student  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  a scientist.  Dr.  Morton’s  patent  for  his 
anaesthetic  was  granted  November,  1846,  and  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  he  had  dis- 
covered etherization  previous  to  the  winter  of  1841-42.  Horace  Wells,  another 
one  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  pupils,  also  contested  Dr.  Morton’s  patent.  Dr.  Morton 
communicated  his  knowledge  of  the  new  process  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and 
at  the  latter’s  request  made  a public  demonstration  of  anaesthesia  at  an  opera- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  October  16,  1846.  The 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  gave  a Montyon  prize  of  2,500  francs  to  Dr. 
Morton  for  the  application  of  his  discovery  to  surgical  operations.  Testi- 
monials crediting  to  Dr.  Morton  the  application  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  was 
signed  by  the  medical  profession  in  Boston  in  1856,  in  New  York  in  1858 
and  in  Philadelphia  in  1860. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  American  sculptor,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  March  1,  1848  and  died  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  August  3,  1907.  He 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  his  infancy  and  when  thirteen  was  apprenticed 
to  learn  cameo  cutting.  In  1867  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied  under  the 
sculptor,  Jouffroy.  In  1871  he  produced  his  first  figure  called  “ Hiawatha.” 
Saint-Gaudens  was  a sculptor  of  originality  and  freshness  who  adopted  the  best 
standards  of  French  taste  and  execution  without  being  bound  to  tradition.  He 
had  a style  at  once  polished  and  free.  Among  his  better  known  works  are  the 
President  Lincoln  statue  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  the  bas  relief,  the  “Adora- 
tion of  the  Cross  by  the  Angels,”  the  Shaw  Monument  in  Boston,  and  the 
Diana  on  top  of  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden.  What  perhaps  is  the 
most  strikingly  characteristic  of  all  his  ideal  statutes  is  the  “ Puritan”  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  Sherman  equestrian  statue  at  the  southeastern  entrance 
of  Central  Park  is  the  last  of  a series  of  five  in  which  the  most  notable  is  the 
remarkable  statue  of  Farragut  in  Madison  Square  Park.  He  also  took 
part  in  executing  the  Parnell  Memorial  Monument  in  1901,  designed  several 
medals  of  presentation  authorized  by  Congress  and  assisted  John  La  Farge  in 
decorating  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  first  seven  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Roger  Williams,  advocate  of  religious  liberty  and  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1607  and  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  March,  1684.  While 
only  a boy  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  who  became  his 
patron  and  educated  him  in  the  Charter  House  School  and  later  in  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge  University,  which  gave  him  a degree  in  1626.  ■ He  came  to 
I this  country  in  1631  after  having  come  in  contact  and  conflict  with  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  authorities  of  England  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Church 
ritual.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  trouble  with  the  church  and  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  new  country  and  in  October,  1636,  he  left  Salem,  Mass.,  to  seek  a 
refuge  from  tyranny  of  his  church  brethren.  With  four  companions  he  sought 
a place  away  from  the  persecution  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies 
and  named  the  site  he  selected  Providence  because  of  “ God’s  merciful  provi- 
dence to  him  in  his  distress.”  In  1638  he  secured  a large  section  of  land  from 
the  Indians  and  he  divided  this  equally  among  his  followers.  After  two  years 
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the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  governed  by  a minister  and  three  elders,  bu 
in  March,  1641,  the  government  was  regularly  organized.  In  March,  1644  b 
obtained  a charter  from  the  English  crown  which  gave  the  towns  of  Ports- 
mouth, Providence  and  Newport  full  power  to  rule  themselves.  In  1656  hi 
opened  Rhode  Island  to  all  seeking  religious  freedom  and  especially  to  thos< 
who  were  driven  out  of  Boston.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  pacify  th< 
Indians  and  to  settle  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  disputes.  No  portrait  of  hirr 
has  come  down  to  us  and  when  in  1872  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  presented  a 
statue  of  her  founder  to  the  nation,  which  now  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington,  the  artist  had  to  make  the  memorial  from  an  idea! 
conception. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  American  educator,  was  born  in  Colesville,  New 
York,  on  February  21,  1855,  and  died  in  Paris,  France,  December  6,  1902.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876,  and  the  next  year 
became  a teacher  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.  From 
1877  to  1879  she  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  East  Saginaw,  Mich., 
becoming  in  the  last  mentioned  year  professor  of  history  in  Wellesley  College. 
In  1882  she  became  president  of  that  institution,  which  position  she  retained 
until  her  marriage  in  1887  to  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard  University. 
During  her  administration  the  college  standard  of  scholarship  was  raised,  the; 
number  of  students  very  greatly  increased,  and  several  important  buildings; 
added.  In  1892-95  she  served  as  non-resident  dean  of  the  Women’s  Department! 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  took  an  active  interest  in  the  educational; 
and  reform  associations,  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  from  1889  and  lectured  frequently  on  educational  and  municipal 
topics.  In  1882  she  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  in  1887,  while  in  1895  she  and  her 
husband  each  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  University. 

Complete  Roster  of  Hall  of  Fame 

Following  is  a complete  list  of  names  elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women 
at  the  five  quinquennial  elections,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  each.  (Brief  histories  of  elections  prior  to  1920  will  be  found 
in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1908,  pp.  115-159;  1911,  pp.  107-115; 
1915,  pp.  156-158;  1916,  pp.  223-224;  and  1920,  pp.  198^-201) : 

Elected  in  1900 


(Total  number  of  Electoral  Votes,  97.*) 


John  Adams,  statesman 

62 

Tohn  Tames  Audubon,  scientist 

67 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  preacher 

64 

William  Ellery  Channing,  preacher 

58 

Henry  Clay,  statesman 

74 

Peter  Cooper,  philanthropist 

69 

Jonathan  Edwards,  preacher 

82 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  author 

87 

David  Glascoe  Farragut,  sailor 

79 

Benjamin  Franklin,  statesman 

94 

Robert  Fulton,  inventor 

86 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  soldier 

93 

Asa  Gray,  scientist 

51 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author 

73 

Washington  Irving,  author 

83 

* Although  only  97  of  the  100  electors  were  able  to  act,  it  was  decided  that 
51  votes  were  necessary  to  an  election. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  statesman 91 

James  Kent;  jurist 65 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  soldier 68 

Abraham  Lincoln,  statesman 96 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  author 85 

Horace  Mann,  educator 67 

John  Marshall,  jurist 91 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  inventor 82 

George  Peabody,  philanthropist 74 

Joseph  Story,  jurist 64 

Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  painter •• 52 

George  Washington,  statesman 97 

Daniel  Webster,  statesman 96 

Eli  Whitney,  inventor 69 


Elected  in  1905 

(Total  number  of  Electoral  votes,  95.) 

John  Quincy  Adams,  statesman 60 

James  Russell  Lowell,  author 59 

Mary  Lyon,  teacher 59 

James  Madison,  statesman 56 

Maria  Mitchell,  scientist 48 

■ William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  soldier 58 

Emma  Willard,  teacher 50 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  author 53 


Elected  in  1910 

(Total  number  of  Electoral  votes,  97.) 

leorge  Bancroft,  author 53 

’hillips  Brooks,  preacher 60 

Villiam  Cullen  Bryant,  author 59 

ames  Fenimore  Cooper,  author 62 

)liver  Wendell  Holmes,  author 69 

oidrew  Jackson,  statesman 53 

ohn  Lothrop  Motley,  author 51 

idgar  Allan  Poe,  author 69 

farriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author 74 

ranees  Elizabeth  Willard,  social  worker 55 


Elected  in  1915 

(Total  number  of  Electoral  votes,  97.) 

' Louis  Agassiz,  scientist 65 

Daniel  Boone,  explorer 52 

Rufus  Choate,  jurist 52 

Dharlotte  Saunders  Cushman,  actress 53 

1 \lexander  Hamilton,  statesman... 70 

Toseph  Henry,  scientist 56 

Mark  Hopkins,  educator 69 

Elias  Howe,  inventor 61 

Francis  Parkman,  author - 68 

f 

* In  the  year  1905,  of  the  95  Electors,  9 excused  themsdves  from  voting 
1 pon  the  names  of  women,  leaving  86  to  act  thereon,  a majority  being  44. 
1 laria  Mitchell  received  4 more  than  a majority  and  Emma  Willard  received 
: more  than  a majority. 

t Concerning  the  election  of  Louis  Agassiz  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  see 

) 92. 
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Elected  in  1920 

(Total  number  of  Electoral  votes,  101.) 


Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  author 72 

James  Buchanan  Eads,  engineer 51 

Patrick  Henry,  statesman 57 

William  Thomas  Green  Morton,  surgeon 72 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  educator 53 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  sculptor 67 

*Roger  Williams,  preacher 66 


Next  Election 

The  sixth  quinquennial  election  will  take  place  in  1925.  In 
the  interim  the  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  developed  in  various  ways 
along  educational  lines  with  a view  to  stimulating  interest  in 
American  history  and  inculcating  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
the  nation’s  great  dead. 

Unveiling  of  Tablets  May  21,  1921 

Tablets  in  memory  of  the  29  men  whose  names  were  elected 
in  1900  were  unveiled  in  1901  ; and  tablets  in  memory  of  the  8 
men  and  women  whose  names  were  elected  in  1905  were  un- 
veiled in  1907.  Twenty-six  tablets  in  memory  of  those  whose 
names  were  elected  in  1910,  1915  and  1920  were  unveiled  on 
Saturday,  May  21,  1921.  Prominent  organizations  representing 
the  ideas  for  which  the  Famous  Americans  stood,  were  invited 
to  appoint  committees  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  and  respec- 
tively to  select  their  speakers  to  pronounce  the  sentiments  when 
the  tablets  were  unveiled.  The  names  of  the  Famous  Americans 
whose  memorials  were  thus  dedicated  and  of  the  organizations 
representing  them  were  as  follows : 

Hall  of  Fame  for  Women 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE'  New  York  Colony,  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women. 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  WILLARD:  National  Women’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

CHARLOTTE  SAUNDERS  CUSHMAN : Stage  Women  of  America. 
ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER : Wellesley  College  Alumnae  Association. 

Statesmen  s Corner 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON : Women’s  National  Republican  Club. 
ANDREW  JACKSON : New  York  Southern  Society. 

PATRICK  HENRY : Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jurists 

RUFUS  CHOATE:  American  Bar  Association. 

Septimi 

DANIEL  BOONE:  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS:  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  EADS,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


* Concerning  the  election  of  Roger  Williams,  see  p.  92. 
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Scientists 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  GREEN  MORTON : American  Medical  Association 
and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ : American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

JOSEPH  HENRY : American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

ELIAS  HOWE:  National  Institute  of  Inventors. 

Teachers’  Section 

ROGER  WILLIAMS:  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS : Right  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

MARK  HOPKINS:  Williams  College  Alumni. 

Authors’  Corner 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER:  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY : Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

SAMUEL  LANGHORNE  CLEMENS:  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Letters  and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE:  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Poe  Cot- 
tage Committee. 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN : Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT:  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT:  Century  Association. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES : Poetry  Society  of  America. 

For  half  an  hour  beginning  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  participants  in  the  exercises  were  assembling  in  the  Library, 
a band  concert  was  given  upon  the  West  Lawn  of  the  Univer- 
sity Campus  where,  under  a brilliant  May  sky,  the  public  was 
gathering  for  the  literary  exercises.  At  half  past  3,  the  cere- 
monial procession  left  the  Library  in  the  following  order: 

Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Speaker 
Officers  of  the  Senate  and  Speakers 
Senior  Professor  of  the  Senate  and  Chaplain  of  the  Day 
Members  of  the  University  Senate  and  Electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Members  of  the  University  Council  and  Officers  of  Federal,  State  and 

City  Governments 

Delegates  of  Societies  participating  in  the  unveiling  of  the  tablets 
Delegates  of  Military  Organizations 
Members  of  the  Faculties  of  New  York  University 
Delegates  of  Students  of  New  York  University 

The  procession,  which  was  picturesque  with  academic  gowns, 
military  uniforms  and  fluttering  flags,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Senior  Professor  bore  the  University’s  silver  Torch  of  Learn- 
ing, moved  with  stately  tread  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women, 
and  as  it  progressed  through  the  Colonnade,  the  tablets  wet  e 
unveiled  in  the  order  above  given.  Each  tablet  had  pteviously 
been  covered  with  a flag.  When  the  appropriate  delegation 
arrived  opposite  it,  a bugle  sounded,  and  the.  procession  halted 
while  the  flag  was  withdrawn  and  a brief  sentiment  pronounced. 
The  words  spoken  at  each  tablet  did  not  occupy  more  than  a 
minute  or  two.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  progress 
was  resumed  until  the  next  memorial  was  reached ; and  this 
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procedure  was  repeated  until  the  entire  Colonnade  had  been 
traversed  and  all  the  tablets  had  been  dedicated. 

The  procession  then  issued  upon  the  West  Lawn  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pavilion  where  the  University  Torch  was  lighted 
by  the  bearer,  Judge  Isaac  F.  Russell,  and  the  literary  exercises 
were  begun.  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  presided.  The 
Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  invoked  the  divine  blessing;  the  Rev. 
Henry  VanDyke,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  of  .Princeton  University  de- 
livered an  oration  on  the  subject  of  “ Fame,”  and  after  a musical 
selection,  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D., 
of  Columbia  University,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  subject  of 
“ Inspiration.”  The  exercises  closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Mr.  Henry  Cooke  Hathaway;  the 
Grand  Marshal  was  Mr.  Arthur  Huntington  Nason;  and  the 
Aides  to  the  Marshal  were  Messrs.  Theodore  Francis  Jones  and 
Albert  Stephens  Borgman. 

OTHER  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS  DEDICATED 
John  Street  Theatre  Tablet 

On  April  16,  1921,  a bronze  tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  old 
John  Street  Theatre  at  No.  16  John  street  was  dedicated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Maiden  Lane  Historical  Society.  The  in- 
scription  reads  as  follows  (see  illustration)  : 

“Near  this  site  was  located  | the  John  Street  Theatre  | 1767-1798  | During  | 
the  Revolution,  while  the  city  was  occupied  | by  Gen  Howe’s  troops,  British 
Army  officers  | took  part  as  players  and  playwrights  | Here  on  April  16,  1787,  [ 
was  presented  | Royall  Tyler’s  play,  ‘The  Contrast  ’ J the  first  comedy  by  a 
native  author  | produced  in  America  | Washington,  while  President  and  a resi-  : 
dent  of  | New  York  City,  frequently  attended  the  John  Street  Theatre  | Erected 
by  the  Maiden  Lane  Historical  Society  | 1921.”* 

Bolivar  Statue 

On  April  19,  1921,  the  Bolivar  statue  given  by  Venezuela  was 
dedicated  in  Central  Park  with  elaborate  ceremonies  in  which 
President  Harding  took  part. 

The  ceremony  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a special 
mission  from  Venezuela,  headed  by  Dr.  Esteban  Gil-Borges, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  representatives  of  almost 
every  South  American  Republic.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Man- 
ning, S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York,  made  the  invocation.  Dr. 
Gil-Borges  made  the  address  of  presentation ; the  statue  was 
unveiled  by  Mariquita  and  Patricia  MacManus,  great-grand- 
daughters of  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Paez,  an  associate  of  the  Liber- 
ator ; wreaths  Were  placed  by  several  patriotic  societies ; Mayor 
Hylan  accepted  the  statue;  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Miller  and  President  Harding;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Michael  J.  Lavelle  pronounced  the  benediction.  Music  was  fur- 


* Vertical  marks  indicate  division  of  lines. 
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nished  by  the  bands  of  the  Brazilian  battleship  Minas  Geraes 
and  the  Police  Department,  and  salutes  were  fired  by  the  First 
Battery  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York.  Sailors  from 
the  Brazilian  battleship,  U.  S.  sailors  and  marines  from  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  and  U.  S.  troops  from  Governor’s  Island  were 
present. 

Brilliant  social  features  of  the  day  were  the  luncheon  given 
in  honor  of  the  Mayor  and  City  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Special  Mission  of  Venezuela  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria;  and  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  visitors  by  Mayor 
Hylan’s  Committee  on  Reception  of  Distinguished  Guests  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor’s  committee,  was  toast-master  at  the  latter 
function. 

The  bronze  statue,  which  stands  on  the  knoll  near  Central 
Park  West  opposite  West  83d  street,  represents  the  Liberator 
mounted  on  a horse.  It  was  modeled  by  Mrs.  Sally  James 
Farnham,  who  had  been  working  on  it  since  1901.  It  cost  about 
$50,000.  It  is  the  third  statue  of  Bolivar  to  stand  on  this  site, 
its  predecessors  having  been  removed  because  unsatisfactory.  (See 
illustration.) 

Brooklyn’s  Honor  Roll 

On  June  26,  1921,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
first  American  troops  in  France,  the  honor  roll  of  Brooklyn’s 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  World  War  was  unveiled  in  Prospect 
Park.  The  memorial  was  designed  by  August  Lukeman,  who 
based  the  design  on  a suggestion  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
Two  thousand  eight  hundred  names  are  inscribed  upon  it.  It 
was  given  by  Mr.  William  H.  Todd,  the  shipbuilder. 

William  T.  Stead  Memorial 

On  July  5,  1921,  a memorial  to  the  late  William  T.  Stead,  the 
eminent  British  journalist  who  died  in  the  Titanic  disaster,  was 
officially  unveiled  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Ninety-first  street,  where 
the  memorial,  a bronze  tablet,  has  been  placed  in  the  Central 
Park  wall. 

“ The  Fighting  Doughboy  ” 

On  November  20,  1921,  a monument  representing  “ The  Fight- 
ing Doughboy,”  perpetuating  the  memory  of  157  boys  of  the 
Bushwick  and  Ridgewood  sections  of  Brooklyn  who  died  in  the 
World  War,  was  unveiled  in  Heisser  Square,  Myrtle  and  Knick- 
erbocker Avenues. 


Delamater-Ericsson  Tablets 

In  October,  1921,  the  Society  approved  inscriptions  proposed 
by  the  Delamater-Ericsson  Commemoration  Committee  for  four 
tablets  as  follows  (see  illustrations)  :* 


* Vertical  marks  indicate  division  of  lines. 
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To  go  on  the  site  of  Ericsson’s  house  at  No.  36  Beach  street: 

In  Commemoration  of  The  Services  Rendered  to | The  United  States  of 
America  by | Captain  John  Ericsson|  Inventor  and  Designer|  of  the  Monitor 
Deciding  Factor  in|  The  Battle  of | Hampton  Roads|  Mar.  9,  1862  and  the 
Turning  Point  in|  The  Civil  War|  Of  the  Propeller|  Turreted  Warships  j 
The  First  Torpedo)  Boat  — Caloric  And|  Solar  Engines  and|  Many  Other 
Devices|  Excerpt  of  Letter|  to | President  Lincoln|  I seek  no  private  advan- 
tage or  emolument  of  any  kind.  Attachment!  to  the  Union  alone  impels 
me  to  offer  my  services  at  this  fearful!  crisis  — my  life  if  need  be- — in 
the  great  cause  which  Providence!  has  called  you  to  defend|  (Under  vignette 
of  housS)  No.  36  Beach  St.  Home|  Occupied  From  1864  Until|  His  Death 
March  8,  1889. | (Under  portrait)  Born  at|  Langbanshyttan,  Vermland| 
Sweden,  July  31,  1803 1 Came  to  the  United  States!  in  1839| 

To  go  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry  at  No.  260  West  street, 
between  Laight  and  Vestry  streets: 

On  this  site!  From  Laight  to  Vestry  sts.  stood|  The  Phoenix  Foundry! 
Prop.  Tames  Cunningham,  1838-18431  Peter  Hogg — Cornelius  H.  De  La- 
mater  1843H9I  Here|  Captain  John  Ericsson!  Built!  The  first  Iron  Boats  in 
this  Country]  The  first  Screw  Propelled  Vessels!  First  Wrought  Iron  Can- 
non with  shrunk  on  Jackets!  First  Gun  Carriages  with  Recoil  Apparatus) 
Machinery  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Princeton!  Which  was  the|  First  Iron  War- 
ship with  Machinery  below  the  Water  Line|  Caloric  Engines!  The  Croton 
Aqueduct  Pipe!  Continued  as  the|  De  Lamater  Iron  Works|  At  13th  St. 
& North  River|  1849H889. 

To  go  on  pier  No.  54  of  the  Cunard  Line,  at  the  foot  of  West 
13th  street,  near  the  site  of  the  Delamater  Iron  Works: 

Delamater-Ericsson)  Near  this  Site|  on  10th  Avenue  from  West  Little 
12th  St.  to  14th  StJ  Cornelius  H.  De  Lamater  inspired  by  the  Inventive 
Genius  of)  Captain  Tohn  Ericsson!  In  large  part  built  the  Monitor!  As 
Manned  by  skilled  Mechanics  of  this  Plant|  The  Naval  Fighting  Machine 
Defeated  the  ironclad  Merrimac|  Thus  Saving  the  Union  Fleet  from  De- 
struction) The  Triumph  of  the  Monitor  served  to  preserve  the  Union! 
De  Lamater  Iron  Works  1849-1889 

To  go  on  the  Continental  Iron  Works  at  West  and  Calyer 
streets,  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn : 

At  these  Works!  Was  built  bv|  Thomas  F.  Rowland!  The  Monitor] 
Designed  by  Capt.  John  Ericsson)  Keel  laid  Oct.  25,  1861 ! Launched  Jan.  30, 
18621  Fought  The  Battle!  of  | Hampton  Roads|  March  9,  1862. 

The  history  of  these  sites  and  of  the  connection  of  Messrs. 
Delamater  and  Ericsson  with  them  is  given  in  our  Annual  Re- 
port for  1920.  The  tablets  were  dedicated  on  March  9,  1922, 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac,  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

The  tablet  at  36  Beach  street  was  unveiled  at  2 p.  m.  under 
the  auspicies  of  the  American  Society  of  Swedish  Engineers, 
whose  president,  Mr.  N.  V.  Hansell,  opened  the  exercises  with 
greetings.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Johansen  was  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  Swedish  Singing  Societies  led  the  singing  of  the  American 
and  Swedish  National  Anthems;  Mr.  Emil  F.  Johnson  delivered 
an  historical  address  on  “ John  Ericsson  ” ; Miss  Grace  Mari 
Hedman  unveiled  the  tablet ; Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of 
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the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  accepted 
the  custody  of  the  tablet ; and  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Swedish  Consul  General  Olof  H.  Lamm  and  the  Alderman  of 
that  district.  A band  of  music  and  a detail  of  Marines  from  the 
Navy  Yard  expressed  the  Navy’s  tribute  to  Ericsson’s  memory. 

The  exercises  at  the  site  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  260  West 
street,  at  3 p.  m.,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller  presided; 
Lieut.  Com.  Stevenson  Taylor,  President  of  Webb’s  Institute  of 
Naval  Architecture,  made  the  presentation  address;  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Hirons,  a descendant  of  C.  S.  Bushnell,  the  inventor,  unveiled 
the  memorial ; and  Dr.  Kunz  accepted  the  custody  of  it  for  this 
Society.  Keith’s  band  played  enlivening  airs  and  accompanied 
the  singing  of  “ America.” 

The  ceremonies  at  the  Cunard  Line  Pier  at  the  foot  of  West 
13th  street,  at  the  site  of  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  at  4 p.  m., 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Veterans  of  the  Dela- 
mater Iron  Works.  Mr.  D.  M.  Junk,  chairman,  made  the  intro- 
ductory remarks;  Hon.  Charles  Vezin,  Jr.,  a grandson  of  Cor- 
nelius H.  Delamater,  delivered  an  address;  Hon.  Michael 
Fogarty,  Parole  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  a 
former  employee  of  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  presented  the 
tablet;  Miss  Helen  Kennedy  unveiled  it;  and  a representative  of 
the  Mayor  accepted  it  for  the  City.  The  Fire  Department  band 
and  the  children  of  Public  School  No.  11  rendered  instrumental 
and  vocal  music. 

The  tablet  on  the  Continental  Iron  Works  in  Brooklyn  was 
unveiled  at  3 p.  m.  The  exercises  included  a street  parade,  an 
address  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rowland  Fitch,  son  of  the  builder  of  the 
Monitor  and  head  of  the  Continental  Iron  Works ; the  unveiling  by 
Thomas  Fitch  Rowland,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Esther  Rowland,  grand- 
children of  the  builder;  and  addresses  by  Hon.  Francis  P.  Bent, 
representing  Mayor  Hylan,  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  McCrate 
whose  father  worked  on  the  Monitor,  Capt.  B.  W.  Todd,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  Alderman  P.  J.  McGuinness. 

There  were  about  300  guests  at  the  banquet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  the  evening.  Hon.  Lewis  Nixon  presided.  The 
other  speakers  were  Consul  General  Lamm,  representing  the 
Swedish  Minister  to  the  United  States;  Hon.  Francis  P.  Bent, 
representing  Mayor  Hylan;  Mr.  John  Aspegren,  chairman  of  the 
John  Ericsson  Memorial  Commission  for  erecting  a statue  in 
Washington  ; Mr.  Axel  Wahlberg,  chief  engineer  of  the  Swedish 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Stockholm;  Hon.  Charles  Vezin,  Jr.; 
Mr.  J.  Eleas  Fries,  chief  engineer  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railroad  Co. ; Mr.  Olof  Rodhe,  representing  the  Swedish 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  of  Stockholm;  and  Mr.  H. 
F.  J.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  Delamater-Ericsson  Memorial 
Committee,  to  whose  tireless  researches  and  labors  the  erection 
of  the  tablets  and  the  holding  of  the  commemorative  exercises 
in  1920  and  1922  were  mainly  due. 
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In  a glass  case  in  the  reception  room,  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  exhibited  a volume  of  auto- 
graph letters  written  by  Paymaster  William  F.  Keeler,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Monitor,  covering  the  period  from  her  trial  trip  to  her 
foundering ; his  uniform,  the  front  and  back  of  which  had  been 
blown  away  by  the  explosion  of  a shell  without  injuring  the 
wearer;  another  naval  coat  of  Paymaster  Wheeler’s;  and  a 
small  column  made  of  wood  from  the  Monitor,  the  Cumber- 
land and  the  Merrimac.  These  interesting  souvenirs  were 
loaned  by  Mrs.  David  T.  Day,  daughter  of  Paymaster  Keeler. 
On  a table  near  by  was  a working  model  of  Ericsson’s  hot  air 
engine. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  $35,000  and  a 
larger  sum  has  been  subscribed  by  individuals  for  a memorial  to 
Ericsson  in  Washington  near  the  Lincoln  memorial,  the  tablets  in 
New  York  City  costing  $5,000  are  being  paid  for  entirely  by  private 
subscription. 


GEN.  SHERIDAN’S  WAR-HORSE 
Preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Instiution 

The  first  horses  in  the  New  World  were  those  with  Cortez  and 
his  little  army  when  they  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1519  and  began 
their  conquest  of  Mexico.  After  four  centuries  of  useful  service, 
the  horse  is  gradually  disappearing  from  many  communities  on 
account  of  the  increased  employment  of  automobiles.  This  pro- 
gressive elimination  of  the  horse  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
suggestion  made  in  February,  1922,  by  Dr.  John  Harriss,  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  in  charge  of  street  traffic,  that  the  presence  of 
horses  in  New  York  City  after  the  year  1925  be  prohibited. 

So  long  as  equestrian  statues  remain,  the  memory  of  man’s  faith- 
ful servant,  the  horse,  will  be  perpetuated,  but  no  bronze  statue 
will  possess  the  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  life-like  remains 
of  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan’s  war  charger  “ Winchester  ” which  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the 
United  States  on  Governor’s  Island,  New  York  City.*  We  are 
indebted  to  Rev.  Edmund  Banks  Smith,  B.  D.,  Chaplain  of  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  for  a copy  of  the  following  letter  written  by  Gen. 
Sheridan  giving  the  history  of  the  horse : 

“ The  horse  ‘ Winchester  ’ was  of  Black  Hawk  blood  and  was  foaled  at 
or  near  Grand1  Rapids,  Michigan,  late  in  the  fall  of  1859,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  He  was  brought  into  the  service  by  an  officer  of 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  which  Regiment  I was  appointed  Colonel 
on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1862. 

“ Shortly  afterward,  and  while  the  Regiment  was  stationed  at  the  little 
town  of  Rienzi,  Mississippi,  he  was  presented  to  me  by  Captain  Campbell 
in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  Regiment,  and  from  that  date  until  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  ridden  by  me  in  nearly  every  engagement  in  which 
I took  part. 


* On  June  3,  1922,  the  horse  was  transferred  with  much  ceremony  from 
Governor’s  Island,  where  it  had  been  for  42  years,  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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“At  the  time  he  was  given  me,  he  was  rising  three  years  old,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  died  on  October  2nd,  1878. 

" He  was  an  animal  of  great  intelligence  and  of  immense  strength  and 
endurance.  He  always  held  his  head  high,  and  by  the  quickness  of  his 
movements  gave  many  persons  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly  impetuous. 
This  was  not  so,  for  I could  control  him  at  any  time  by  a firm  hand  and 
a few  words,  and  he  was  as  cool  and  quiet  under  fire  as  any  of  my  old 
soldiers.  I doubt  if  his  superior  as  a horse  for  field  service  was  ever  ridden 
by  any  one. 

“ I append  herewith  a list  of  the  engagements  with  the  enemy  during 
the  late  war  in  which  I rode  him. 

P.  H.  Sheridan 

Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  Army.” 

1862.  Battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  October  8th ; Stone’s  River  December  31st. 

1863.  Engagements  at  Eagleville,  Tennessee,  March;  Fairfield,  Tune  27th; 
Capture  of  Winchester,  Tennessee,  July  3rd;  engagement  at  Cowan  Station, 
July  3d;  University,  July  4th;  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  10th  and  20th; 
Missy  Ridge,  Nov.  23- 25th. 

1864.  Battle  of  The  Wilderness,  May  5th— 8th ; Todd’s  Tavern,  May  5th; 
action  of  Beaver  Dam,  May  8th;  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern  May  11th;  Meadow 
Bridges,  May  12;  Richmond,  May  12;  action  of  Hanover  Town,  May 
27th;  Tolopotmy  Creek,  May  27th;  battle  of  Hawes’  Shop,  May  28th;  Meta- 
dequin Creek,  May  30th;  Cold  Harbor,  May  31st-June  1st;  raid  to  Char- 
lottesville and  Return,  June  7th-28th;  action  of  Mallorys  Ford  and  Roads, 
June  12th;  Tunstall  Station,  June  21st;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  June  24th;  Dar- 
bytown,  July  28th;  Lee’s  Mills,  July  30th;  action  of  Kernstown  and  Toll  Gate, 
August  11th;  Kabletown,  August  26th;  Berryville,  Sept.  3rd;  Battle  of  Ope- 
quan  Creek,  Sept.  19th;  Fishers  Hill,  Sept.  22nd;  Toms  Brook,  Oct.  9th; 
Cedar  Creek,  or  Winchester,  Oct.  19th.  (It  was.  on  this  occasion  that 
General  Sheridan’s  famous  ride  was  made.)  Engagement  at  Middletown, 
Nov.  12th. 

1865.  Raid  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  via  Charlottesville  to  the  James 
River  and  thence  to  join  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant  at  Petersburg,  Feb.  27th  to 
March  24th,  1865;  battle  of  Waynesboro,  Mar.  2nd;  engagement  at  North 
Anna  Bridge,  Mar.  14th;  Ashland,  Mar.  15th;  battle  at  Dinwiddie  C.  H. 
Mar.  31st;  Five  Forks,  April  1st;  action  at  Scot’s  Corners,  April  2nd; 
Amelia  C.  H.,  April  4th;  Jettersville,  April  5th;  battle  of  Sailors  Creek, 
April  6th;  combat  of  Farmville,  April  7th;  battle  of  Appomattox  Depot, 
April  8th ; engagement  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9th. 

OLD  NEW  YORK  HOUSES 
Poe  Cottage  Restored 

On  December  5,  1921,  we  received  from  Mrs.  James  E.  Pope  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Treasurer  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  the  sum  of 
$607  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Bronx  Society  of 
Arts,  Sciences  and  History  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Poe  Cottage 
in  Poe  Park,  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  The  preservation  of  this 
literary  landmark  was  one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  the 
Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1900,  and  although  the  custody  of  the 
building  is  in  other  hands,  it  has  given  the  Society  pleasure  to 
transmit  this  substantial  sum  to  the  Bronx  Society  for  the  purpose 
stated.  As  a matter  of  record,  we  print  the  following  self- 
explanatory  letter : 
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East  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  12,  1921 

Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips, 

Treasurer,  The  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society. 

Dear  Captain  Phillips : 

The  cheque  for  $607.00,  sent  to  you  from  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  is  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Poe  Cottage  Endowment  Fund,  which  the  Bronx 
Society  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  History  has  established  at  the  Columbia  Trust 
Company. 

It  gave  me  exceeding  pleasure  to  be  able  to  send  it  and  your  thanks 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

Time  slips  away  so  rapidly  that,  in  looking  over  dates,  I find  as  early 
as  1897  in  our  Mary  Washington  Colonial  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  the  saving 
of  Fraunces  Tavern,  and  later,  Poe  Cottage,  was  the  desire  of  its  mem- 
bers,— nearly  twenty-five  years  since  the  idea  was  first  originated  by  one 
of  our  old  and  valued  members,  Mrs.  Fay  Pierce. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Amanda  A.  Pope, 

(Mrs.  James  E.  Pope) 

Treasurer. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  also  wishes  to  make  acknowledgment  of 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham 
Bolton,  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  cottage,  to 
restore  it  after  it  came  into  possession  of  the  city,  and  to  raise  j 
money  for  its  present  and  future  care.  The  city  owns  the  cottage, 
but  only  supplies  heat  for  it.  The  maintenance  of  the  cottage  itself, 
which  costs  about  $800  a year,  is  by  private  funds.  The  custodian 
society  is  endeavoring  to  raise  a permanent  fund  of  $10,000  for 
this  purpose. 

While  the  exterior  setting  of  the  cottage  has  been  changed  by  its 
removal  from  the  original  site  a few  rods  away  to  its  present  site 
in  the  park,  the  interior  has  been  carefully  restored.  The  follow- 
ing details,  furnished  by  Mr.  Bolton,  were  published  in  a leading 
newspaper  a few  months  ago : 

“ The  work  of  restoration  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  discovery  of 
a detailed  description  of  the  interior  written  by  a visitor  to  the  cottage 
in  the  early  ’50’s.  The  principal  articles  of  furniture  are  mentioned  and  j 
even  their  exact  positions.  This  record  has  made  it  possible  to  replace  j 
Poe’s  rocking  chair  at  the  left  of  the  fireplace  of  the  living  room  exactly  ; 
where  he  occupied  it.  A grass  mat  occupied  the  center  of  the  floor,  leaving 
much  bare  space.  The  small  table  at  the  center  of  the  room,  the  book . 
shelves,  writing  desk  and  other  pieces,  therefore,  stand  in  their  proper 
places. 

“ The  rocking  chair  before  the  fireplace  in  Poe’s  living  room  is  the 
original.  The  bed  with  its  cord  mattress,  on  which  Virginia  Poe  died,  has 
also  been  restored.  The  rest  of  the  furniture,  while  not  original,  is  faithful 
to  the  period  and  preserves  the  appropriate  atmosphere.  The  description 
of  these  rooms  mentions  the  presence  of  the  bird  cages,  for  Poe  was  fond 
of  birds,  and  today  several  canaries  in  old  fashioned  cages  sing  for  the ! 
visitors  as  they  did  for  the  author  of  ‘ The  Raven.’ 

“ The  old  bedstead  originally  stood  in  the  attic,  two  of  its  posts  having 
been  cut  away  that  it  might  be  pushed  back  under  the  sloping  roof  to  gain 
space.  This  simple  piece  of  furniture  vividly  recalls  the  great  tragedy  of 
Poe’s  life.  Virginia  Poe  occupied  it  in  her  last  illness,  and  when  it  was 
found  impossible  to  heat  the  attic  she  was  brought  downstairs  to  a tiny 
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room  off  the  living  room,  where  she  died.  The  bed  stands  today  in  the 
little  room  beside  the  narrow  window  with  a single  chair  for  furniture. 

“ The  rooms  have  heretofore  been  marred  by  several  glaring  anachronisms. 
The  study  was  heated  to  a comfort  unknown  in  Poe’s  day  by  conventional 
steam  radiators.  Several  gas  jets  flared  from  shiny  gilt  fixtures.  The  radi- 
ators have  been  retained,  but  have  been  ingeniously  covered  by  wooden 
cupboards  especially  designed  for  the  purpose,  to  conform  to  the  general 
color  scheme,  and  filled  with  china  of  the  period.  Even  the  hideous  gas 
jets  have  been  concealed  by  wooden  brackets  of  sufficient  age. 

“ The  original  kitchen,  which  is  small  even  by  modern  apartment  house 
standards,  has  been  no  less  carefully  restored.  The  fire-place  has  been 
rebuilt  with  brick  taken  from  old  houses  of  the  neighborhood.  The  holes 
burnt  in  the  wooden  floor  before  the  fire  have  been  left  undisturbed.  In  the 
old  fashioned  stove,  the  china  in  the  cupboards,  and  the  cooking  utensils  on 
the  walls,  there  is  not  a single  incongruous  note. 

“ Great  care  has  been  taken  to  discover  the  original  color  scheme  of  the 
walls  and  floors.  It  was  found  that  since  Poe’s  time  the  walls  of  the  liv- 
ing room  had  been  papered  six  times.  After  these  layers  had  been  removed, 
the  original  plaster  was  disclosed,  colored  to  a peculiar  greenish  blue.  The 
floors  and  woodwork  had  been  repainted  many  times,  but  by  scraping  away 
the  successive  coats  the  original  color  was  determined  and  reproduced. 
Even  the  cupboards  have  been  carefully  restored  and  refurnished.  Many 
relics  of  Poe  have  found  their  way  back  to  this  old  home,  and  as  time 
goes  on  the  cottage  will  harbor  an  increasingly  important  collection.” 

The  Van  Pelt  House  on  the  Market 

In  the  winter  of  1921-22,  the  Society  called  public  attention  to 
the  city’s  opportunity  to  acquire  for  park  purposes  a very  desirable 
lot  in  New  Utrecht,  Brooklyn,  bounded  by  80th  and  81st  streets 
and  18th  and  19th  avenues,  on  which  stands  the  old  Van  Pelt  house, 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  1664.  Directly  in  front  of  it  is  the 
smallest  park  in  the  city,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  New  Utrecht 
milestone  (see  Annual  Report  for  1918,  pp.  246-248,  273).  Mrs. 
Van  Pelt  having  died,  the  heirs  are  willing  to  sell  the  house  and 
plot  for  historical  purposes  for  $40,000,  according  to  a letter  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Van  Brunt,  one  of  the  heirs. 

The  old  Van  Pelt  Manor  House  fronts  on  what  was  formerly 
Kings  Highway  in  the  Village  of  New  Utrecht  at  its  intersection 
with  Eighteenth  Avenue,  the  main  highway  from  Flatbush  to  New 
Utrecht.  In  the  oldest  part  of  the  house  there  is  a fireplace  of 
bricks,  faced  with  quaint  tiles  imported  from  Holland  when  the 
house  was  built.  The  outside  of  the  house  clearly  shows  the  out- 
lines of  the  old  stone  wall  of  the  house,  to  which  additions  were 
made,  the  latest  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  Van  Pelts  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  farm  on  which 
this  house  stands  as  early  as  1664,  it  being  one  of  the  original 
tracts  into  which  the  town  was  divided,  and  the  farm  remained 
intact  until  1890,  when  a large  part  of  it  was  sold  by  Townsend  C. 
Van  Pelt. 

True  to  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution,  several  of  the 
Van  Pelts  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  what  the  British  called 
treason.  A jailer  bought  by  Col.  Van  Brunt,  a stolen  midnight 
interview  and  a policy  of  denying  everything,  enabled  Rem  and 
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Aert  Van  Pelt  to  escape  the  penalties  attaching  to  their  patriotism. 
At  times  during  the  Revolution  the  English  confined  their  prisoners 
in  the  Manor  House.  In  front  of  the  house  there  still  stands  one 
of  the  few  remaining  milestones  of  Kings  County  placed  there  under 
George  II  in  1741. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  then  road  commissioner,  in  his  desire 
to  keep  the  roads  clear,  attempted  to  cart  away  the  old  milestone, 
but  fortunately  this  act  of  vandalism  was  prevented  by  the  fore- 
thought of  Mrs.  Townsend  C.  Van  Pelt.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  drew 
attention  to  the  hole  on  the  top  of  the  milestone,  saying  “ That  is 
where  I cracked  black  walnuts,  and  my  father  and  grandfather  and 
so  on,  cracked  walnuts  ever  since  the  milestone  was  erected.” 

The  Billopp  House  to  be  Saved 

In  connection  with  an  excursion  by  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  ancient  Billopp  House  at  Tottenville,  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1921,  Mr.  Cornelius  G.  Kolfif,  President  of  the  chamber 
made  the  following  announcement: 

“ To  Borough  President  Calvin  D.  Van  Name  falls  the  honor  of  having 
at  last  succeeded  in  preserving  this  famous  old  building  by  embracing  it 
within  the  lines  of  the  new  South  Side  Boulevard.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  this  historic  old  home  will  forever  be  retained  for  those  worshipping  at 
the  shrine  of  American  patriotism.” 

The  history  of  this  house  will  be  found  in  our  Annual  Report 
for  1903  and  references  to  bills  for  its  preservation  in  subsequent 
reports.  (See  1911,  pp.  97  and  123.) 

At  the  time  of  the  ceremonies  of  National  Thrift  Week  around 
the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing  House  Square  on 
Tuesday  January  17,  1922,  this  Society  called  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Billopp  house  is  the  only  building  standing  in  New 
York  City  identified  with  the  personal  presence  of  Franklin. 

The  Gracie  House 

On  February  14,  1922,  Hon.  Thomas  I.  Sheridan  of  New  York 
introduced  in  the  State  Senate  a bill  (Int.  No.  716)  to  authorize  the 
City  of  New  York,  acting  by  its  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  to  make  an  agreement  or  lease  with  the 
society  called  the  Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  Inc.,  for  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  Gracie  House  in  Carl  Schurz  Park,  and  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  purpose.  A history  and  a description  of  the 
house  are  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1920.  (See  illustration)* 

AMERICA’S  MAKING 

An  Exposition  of  Three  Centuries  of  Immigrant  History 

A notable  historical  and  educational  festival  and  exhibition  under 
the  name  of  “America’s  Making”  was  held  in  the  71st  Regiment 

* The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  remained  in  Committee  in 
Assembly. 
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Armory,  at  34th  street  and  Park  avenue,  New  York  City,  from 
Saturday,  October  29,  to  Saturday,  November  12,  1921,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Education.  The 
affair  was  managed  by  an  incorporated  body  called  “America  s 
Making,  Inc.,”  of  which  the  following  named  men  and  women  were 
the  principal  officers : 

President,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Vice  President,  William  L.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  William  McAndrew. 

Treasurer,  H.  D.  Walbridge. 

General  Director,  John  Daniels. 

The  Honorary  President  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
suggested  the  title  “America’s  Making.” 

Many  committees  of  men  and  women  active  in  educational  and 
historical  affairs  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibits  and 
in  carrying  out  the  exercises.  The  object  of  the  festival,  as  set 
forth  by  the  organization,  was  to  present  graphically  the  contribu- 
tions of  immigrant  races  to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  aimed  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  idea  of  American  unity  and  the  meaning  of  the 
national  motto  “ E Pluribus  Unum;”  to  teach  the  later  immigrant, 
as  well  as  all  people,  his  respectable  share  in  the  country’s  material 
and  civic  prosperity ; to  remove  unbecoming  condescension  of 
earlier  toward  later  immigrants;  to  dislodge  from  the  minds  of  new 
immigrants  the  consciousness  of  such  condescension ; to  promote 
the  civic  equality  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
to  promote  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will ; and  to  help  the 
abatement  of  racial  animosities  aroused  by  the  World  War.  It  also 
aimed  to  promote  a closer  relationship  between  public  education  and 
the  large  problems  of  citizenship. 

The  festival  was  eminently  successful  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objects.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  a full  account  of  the 
affair,  not  only  as  a matter  of  record,  but  also  for  guidance  in  the 
holding  of  similar  festivals  in  the  future;  but  the  State’s  necessity 
for  economy  and  the  reduced  appropriation  for  printing  this  Annual 
Report  obliges  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  few  pages. 

The  major  groups  which  took  part  in  the  celebration,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  were  composed  of  descendants  from  the  fol- 
lowing races : 


Armenian 

F rench 

Jewish 

Rumanian 

Belgian 

German  ■ 

Jugo-Slavic 

Russian 

Carpatho-Russian 

Greek 

Lettish 

Scottish 

Czecho-Slovakian 

Hispanic 

Lithuanian 

Swedish 

Danish 

Hungarian 

Negro 

Swiss 

Dutch 

Icelandic 

Norwegian 

Syrian 

English 

Irish 

Polish 

Ukrainian 

Estonian 

Italian 

Portugese 

Welsh 

Finnish 
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The  armory  was  beautifully  decorated  inside,  and  the  periphery 
of  the  great  drill  hall  was  divided  into  booths.  The  central  floor 
space  was  reserved  for  seats  facing  the  stage,  and  at  times  many  of 
the  seats  were  removed  to  make  room  for  pageants.  In  the  booths 
were  exhibits  illustrating  the  history  of  the  various  nationalities. 
Each  booth  was  a miniature  national  exposition  in  itself.  Great  care 
and  expense  were  bestowed  upon  these  exhibits  to  make  them  artis- 
tic and  historically  illustrative.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  was  chiefly  identified  with  the  English  and 
French  exhibits,  its  executive  officers  being  on  the  committees  in 
charge  of  both  of  these  booths,  and  the  French  historical  exhibit 
being  prepared  entirely  by  the  Society,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Throngs  which  taxed  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  armory  attended 
the  exposition  in  both  the  daytime  and  evenings.  Each  day  had  its 
special  feature.  Pageants,  tableaux,  folk  dances,  gymnastics, 
speeches,  music,  stereopticon  views  and  other  exercises  made  each 
day  a rival  of  its  predecessor  in  interest.  It  is  rarely  that  a series 
of  exercises  of  a professedly  educational  and  patriotic  nature  stirs 
up  such  widespread  public  interest,  except  on  public  holidays. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  exposition  in  the  armory,  special 
exercises  were  held  in  the  public  schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CITY  MATTERS 

Public  Library  Statues.  On  April  26,  1921,  the  heroic  sized 
figures  of  Truth  and  Wisdom  by  Mr.  Frederick  Mac  Monnies  were 
placed  in  the  niches  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Public 
Library  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  40th  and  41st  streets.  The  niches 
were  previously  occupied  by  plaster  models. 

Hutchinson  Tablet  Stolen.  Early  in  May,  1921,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  large  bronze  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  on  the  famous  split  rock  in  Split  Rock  Road,  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  had  been  stolen.  The  park  officials  were  unable  to  tell 
when  it  was  removed. 

Height  of  Fifth  Avenue  Buildings.  On  November  25,  1921, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  unanimously  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  Zoning  ordinance  limiting  the  height  of  all 
new  buildings  on  Fifth  avenue  between  60th  and  96th  streets  to 
seventy-five  feet.  The  same  restriction  applies  to  the  side  streets 
in  this  zone  from  Fifth  avenue  to  a line  100  feet  west  of  Madison 
avenue. 

Columbia  Athletic  Field.  On  October  18,  1921,  plans  for  the 
new  athletic  field  of  Columbia  University  were  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  official  architect  for  the  project,  which  is  to 
occupy  a 26-acre  plot  bounded  by  Broadway,  218th  street  and  the 
Harlem  Ship  Canal,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  is  Mr.  Henry 
Hornbostel  of  the  class  of  ’81.  The  plans  include  a foot-ball 
amphitheatre  with  a minimum  capacity  of  56,000  persons ; a base- 


'j  'late  9 Peace  Monument,  Elmwood  Park,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  See  page  123 
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ball  field  with  a seating  capacity  of  7,000 ; a track  stadium  with 
seats  for  10,000;  and  in  addition  twenty  tennis  courts  and  a club- 
house. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  the  fall  of 
1921,  a plan  for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  Manhattan 
Island  four  miles  down  the  bay  and  connecting  the  extension  with 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey  by  tunnels,  was  made 
public  by  Mr.  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  engineer.  A map  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  are  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
October  30,  1921. 

School  Histories  Controversy.  In  the  winter  of  1921-22, 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  David  Hirshfield  took  cognizance  of 
complaints  of  alleged  pro-British  bias  in  the  American  histories 
used  in  the  public  schools,  and  held  a series  of  public  hearings  in 
which  many  curious  claims  concerning  American  history,  from  pre- 
Columbian  times  to  the  present,  were  put  forth.  Prior  to  holding 
these  hearings,  the  newspapers  reported  the  commissioner  as  intend- 
ing to  devote  several  weeks  to  the  study  of  original  documents  with 
a view  to  settling  mooted  questions  permanently.  At  the  last  public 
hearing,  held  in  the  Municipal  building  February  27,  1922,  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  blows  were  struck.  Accounts  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  evening  papers  of  February  27  and  morning 
papers  of  February  28. 

Fort  Sterling  Relics  Unearthed.  In  August,  1921,  while  exca- 
vations for  the  cellar  of  an  apartment  house  were  in  progress  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Sterling,  at  the  junction  of  Henry  and  Pierrepont 
streets,  Brooklyn,  fragments  of  broken  china,  a human  skull,  a 
heavy  chisel  such  as  those  used  by  stone  masons,  and  a copper  coin 
with  the  inscription  “ Georgius  Rex  III,  1782  ” were  unearthed  at 
I a depth  of  five  feet  from  the  surface.  The  discovery  was  reported 
by  Mr.  G.  Noah  Morton. 

Remains  of  Old  Tippett  House  Identified.  On  Saturday, 
October  15,  1921,  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  of  this  Society  dis- 
covered ruins  which  he  identified  as  those  of  the  dwelling  of  George 
Tippett,  a refugee  from  New  England  in  1668,  on  the  Ewen  prop- 
erty on  Spuyten  Duyvil  hill,  north  of  231st  street  along  the  lines  of 
Arlington  and  Netherland  avenues.  The  property  was  advertised 
to  be  sold  at  auction  October  20.  Lots  Nos.  86  and  87  contained  a 
great  mass  of  household  debris.  The  house  partly  occupied  lots  91 
and  92,  the  fireplace  being  on  the  rear  of  lot  92. 

City  Hall  Fountain.  In  the  summer  of  1920,  the  old  fountain 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall  was  surrounded  by  a green  board  fence 
preparatory  to  its  demolition  and  replacement  by  a new  fountain 
erected  by  means  of  a legacy  left  to  the  city  in  1896  by  Angelina 
Crane  (See  page  821  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1918).  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  the  marble  basin  designed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hastings  was  put  in  place.  At  the  time  of  Marshal  Foch’s 
visit  in  October,  1921,  the  fence  was  removed.  At  the  time  of  the 
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transmission  of  this  report,  it  is  announced  that  the  statue  of  Civic 
Virtue  which  is  to  surmount  the  fountain  and  for  which  Mr. 
Frederick  Mac  Monnies  received  the  commission  on  May  3,  1909, 
has  been  completed  and  is  about  to  be  but  in  place.  The  statue 
represents  the  nude  figure  of  a muscular  youth,  standing,  and  hold- 
ing a sword  over  his  right  shoulder,  while  two  sirens,  partly 
enveloped  by  sea-foam  and  ship-wreckage,  are  entwined  about  his 
feet  looking  at  him  alluringly.  A dash  of  foam  partly  encircles  the 
middle  of  the  standing  figure.  The  statue  is  designed  to  represent 
“Virtue  overcoming  temptation.”  The  figure,  which  stands  fifteen 
feet  high  above  the  base,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  carved  from  a 
single  block  of  marble  since  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo’s  “ David.” 
The  marble  came  from  Georgia. 

GIFT  OF  HECKSCHER  PARK  AT  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  takes 
pleasure  in  recording  the  recent  public  benefaction  of  Mr.  August 
Heckscher  of  New  York  and  Huntington,  L.  I.,  a member  of  the 
Society.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Heckscher  acquired  in  the  heart  of 
Huntington,  opposite  the  recently  completed  High  School  buildings 
and  adjacent  to  the  venerable  First  Presbyterian  Church,  an 
attractive  property  of  about  25  acres  watered  by  unfailing  springs 
and  peculiarly  adapted  because  of  its  location  and  surroundings 
for  a park  and  athletic  field.  Since  its  acquisition,  the  property  has 
been  developed  for  these  purposes,  and  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  under  the  immediate  management  of  some  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  Huntington  as  trustees,  and  has  been 
sufficiently  endowed  so  that  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  tell,  the 
Park  will  always  remain  a breathing  space  for  the  people  and  the 
Athletic  Field  an  adequate  outlet  for  physical  activities  such  as 
tennis,  baseball  and  the  like.  A modern  fireproof  grand-stand  for 
the  athletic  field  is  contemplated. 

The  donor  has  also  built  in  the  park  a Fine  Arts  building, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Maynicke  & Francke,  architects,  which  has  been 
filled  with  objects  of  art.  Most  of  the  paintings  are  by  modern 
masters  and  the  thought  has  been  to  place  in  close  proximity  the 
paintings  of  different  artists  on  similar  subjects  without  regard  to 
chronology  — as  a teaching  for  the  young.  There  are  other  objects 
of  value  and  of  interest,  such  as  a collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  Long  Island  Indian  relics, — a most  interesting  comparison, 
— a magnificent  vase  in  malachite  with  a supporting  stand  of  the 
same  material,  a fine  Japanese  cloisonne  vase,  some  bronzes,  etc., 
etc.  A delightful  feature  of  the  exhibits  is  a marble  fountain  front- 
ing the  entrance,  the  work  of  Miss  Evelyn  Longman,  portraying 
" Childhood  ” at  its  most  charming  age.  These  art  objects  are 
being  added  to  from  time  to  time.  A collection  of  minerals  is  now 
in  process  of  being  formed  and  will  shortly  be  exhibited.  (See 
illustration.) 

On  a large  Long  Island  boulder  in  the  park,  the  ladies  of  Hunt- 
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ington  have  placed  a bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following  words 
spoken  by  Mr.  Heckscher  at  the  dedication  of  the  park: 

“ To  the  little  birds  that  migrate  and  to  the  little  children  who  for- 
tunately do  not,  Mrs.  Heckscher  and  I desire  to  dedicate  this  Park 
•in  perpetuity.  May  it  serve  at  times  to  remind  their  elders  also  that 
nature  is  beautiful,  is  bountiful  and  is  immortal.” 

GIFT  OF  ELMWOOD  PARK  AT  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Another  public  benefaction  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  those 
by  members  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  is  Elmwood  Park  Playground  given  to  the  City  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Alden  Freeman,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
the  late  Joel  Francis  Freeman.  The  park  was  the  scene  of 
picturesque  and  interesting  exercises  of  dedication  on  Columbus 
Day,  October  12,  1921,  for  the  details  of  which  the  local  newspapers 
may  be  consulted.  This  park  of  nine  acres,  bounded  by  Freeman, 
Elmwood  and  Rhode  Island  avenues  and  Oak  street,  was  formerly 
a bull-frog  swamp  and  rubbish  dump.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Bennett,  it  has  been  transformed  into  a charming 
park.  In  the  center  is  a level  oval  for  football  and  baseball, 
bordered  by  a quarter-mile  athletic  track.  The  outer  periphery  of 
the  track  is  surrounded  by  low  concrete  walls,  surmounted  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  by  balustrades,  and  retaining  the  grassy  terraces 
upon  which  are  walks  for  spectators  and  promenades.  Entrances 
at  the  four  cardinal  points  are  marked  by  electroliers  on  concrete 
columns.  (See  plates  8,  9,  10.)  The  approach  at  the  south 

entrance,  called  the  Court  of  History,  is  flanked  by  four  busts 
typifying  the  four  great  continents  and  races : America 

(Pocahontas),  Europe  (Columbus),  Africa  (Douglass)  and  Asia 
(Confucius).  At  the  inner  end  of  the  court  is  a Peace  Monument, 

a very  clever  metamorphosis  of  a design  originally  made  for 

a War  Monument.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Ulric  H.  Ellerhusen. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  three  sides  of  the  four  busts  are  as  follows : 


America 


Emerson 

Washington 

Franklin 

Whitman 

Bolivar 

Stevens 

Mark  Twain 

Lincoln 

Morse 

St.  Gaudens 

Roosevelt 

Edison 

Abbey 

Wilson 

Wright 

(On  one  shoulder)  Pocahontas 

Europe 

Michelangelo 

Plato 

Beethoven 

N ewton 

Columbus 

Watt 

Curie 

Shakespeare 

Marconi 

Africa 

Terence 

Toussaint 

Livingstone 

Augustine 

F.  Douglass 

Stanley 

Hypatia 

B.  T.  Washington 

Rhodes 

Asia 

Zoroaster 

Moses 

Confucius 

Brahma 

Christ 

Shinto 

Buddha 

Mohammed 

Hokusai 

124  Henry  Hudson  Drive 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Peace  Monument  are  as  follows : 

(North  Front) 

I am  a man.  No  men  are  foreigners  to  me.  Of  one  blood  are  all  nations. 
Nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  A little  child  shall  lead  them.  1920  League  of  Nations.  1620  May- 
flower Compact.  1215  Magna  Charta.  Altar  of  Democracy. 

(South  Front) 

More  beyond.  That  which  we  have  done  but  earnest  of  that  which  we 
shall  do.  All  men  are  created  equal.  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  their  inalienable  rights.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  1920 
Woman  Suffrage.  1863  Emancipation  Proclamation.  1776  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Shrine  of  Human  Rights. 

(East  Steps) 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks.  1823  Monroe  doctrine.  1789  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  1689 
Bill  of  rights.  Parliament  of  Man. 

(West  Steps) 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.  1904  Child 
labor  legislation.  1881  American  Red  Cross.  1817  Universal  education.  The 
Federation  of  the  World. 

On  the  bulwarks  below  the  monument  facing  the  running  track 
are  the  following  lines  by  Leonard  H.  Robbins,  the  novelist  and 
poet : 

They  live  who  give. 

They  are  remembered  yet 
Who  could  themselves  forget. 

Who,  winning,  laughs  the  while, 

A two-fold  wreath  has  he. 

. Who,  losing,  still  can  smile 

Has  gained  a victory 

Outside  of  the  oval,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park,  is  a 
playground  with  swings,  ladders,  seesaws,  etc. ; on  the  west  side 
are  shelters ; and  on  the  south  side  are  tennis  courts.  Part  of  the 
latter  are  illuminated  at  night  by  electric  lights.  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  assisted  in  securing  experts  to  arrange  the  lighting.  By  a 
clever  arrangement  of  the  drainage,  the  outlets  from  the  oval  can  be 
closed  in  winter  and  the  oval  flooded  in  winter  to  a depth  of  fifteen 
inches  for  skating.  The  area  outside  the  oval  is  to  be  planted  with 
elms  and  red  oaks,  with  pines  at  the  entrance.  The  park  has  cost 
the  donor  about  $150,000. 

HENRY  HUDSON  DRIVE  OPENED 

The  opening  of  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive  under  the  cliffs  of  the 
Palisades  from  Englewood  landing  to  Alpine  on  Saturday  morning, 
October  29,  1921,  marked  another  notable  improvement  of  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society 
after  the  opening  of  the  drive,  a member  of  the  board,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Frissell,  recalled  the  impression  of  inaccessibility  which  he  received 
from  pictures  of  the  Palisades  which  as  a boy  he  used  to  see  in 
“Picturesque  America,”  and  told  how  pleased  he  was  at  the 
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ceremony  of  dedication  to  get  close  to  the  impressive  beauty  of  the 
cliffs.  The  sentiment  thus  expressed  will  be  very  generally  shared 
by  the  public,  who  now  have  access  to  a superb  river-view  unsur- 
passed in  the  world. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  voted  that  the 
Palisades  Interestate  Park  Commission  be  very  heartily  congratu- 
lated and  commended  for  its  splendid  work  in  developing  for  the 
public  benefit  the  great  park  under  its  jurisdiction  and  especially 
for  the  engineering  skill  and  good  judgment  in  constructing  the 
Henry  Hudson  Drive  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  without  marring 
their  beauty. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  now  comprises  35,740  acres. 
(See  page  28.) 

BILL  TO  ACQUIRE  TREASON  HOUSE 

On  January  31,  1922,  Hon.  Pierre  H.  DePew  of  Nyack  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  a bill  (introductory  No.  559)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  about  twenty  acres  known  as  the  Treason  Hill  prop- 
erty in  West  Haverstraw  by  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the 
Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  which  occupies  the 
adjacent  property.  A similar  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  in 
1920  (see  Annual  Report  for  1920,  page  289)  failed  to  pass.  The 
acquisition  of  the  property  by  the  State  would  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  interesting  landmark  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the 
Joshua  Hett  Smith  House,  in  which  Benedict  Arnold  completed 
with  Major  Andre  of  the  British  army  his  plans  for  the  betrayal  of 
West  Point.  The  house  is  described  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1916 
at  pages  259-262.* 

CONTINENTAL  VILLAGE  MEMORIAL  DEDICATED 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  9,  1921,  a large  assembly  of  people 
from  the  cities  and  countryside  gathered  at  the  forks  of  the  old 
Albany  Post  Road  and  the  Canopus  Hollow  Road,  about  3)4  miles 
north  of  Peekskill,  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Philipstown, 
Putnam  county,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a monument  erected  by 
Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  of  New  York  and  Garrison  to  mark  the  site 
of  Continental  Village  and  in  memory  of  the  women  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  monument  is  a rough  block  of  native 
stone  inscribed  with  the  name  “CONTINENTAL  VILLAGE” 
and  bearing  under  those  words  a bronze  tablet  with  this  inscription : 

1776-1783 

A Military  Post  and  Depot  of  Supplies 
Burned  by  the  British  October  9,  1777. 


In  Memory  of  the 
Mothers  of  the  Revolution 
Who  Watched  and  Prayed  While  Our 
Fathers  Fought  that  We  Might  be  Free 

They  Also  Serve  Who  Only  Stand  and  Wait 


*The  bill  remained  in  committee. 
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The  monument  stands  in  the  center  of  the  site  of  what  was  known 
in  the  Revolution  as  Continental  Village,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  before  mentioned,  on  Mr.  Fish’s  farm, 
just  north  of  the  site  of  the  old  52d  milestone.  All  superficial 
traces  of  Continental  Village  disappeared  long  ago  and  its  site  has 
been  ascertained  only  by  diligent  research.  (See  illustrations.) 

The  Rev.  Walter  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  Garrison  invoked  the 
blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises,  and  the  principal  speakers 
were  Mr.  Fish,  who  presided,  and  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  State 
Historian.  Three  of  Mr.  Fish’s  grandchildren  — Peter  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  Nicholas  Fish  and  Marian  Natalie  Gray, — unveiled  the  tablet. 

ANCIENT  MILESTONES  REPLACED 

In  the  City  of  New  York,  the  City  History  Club,  with  the  co- 
operation of  this  Society,  has  preserved  many  of  the  ancient 
milestones  that  marked  the  distances  from  the  old  New  York  City 
Hall.  In  February,  1922,  Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton  recovered  the 
10th  Manhattan  milestone  which  had  long  lain  neglected  in  a 
neighboring  door-yard  and  will  present  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
to  the  City  History  Club,  which  has  been  officially  designated  as 
custodian  of  city  milestones.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1918, 
pages  240-245). 

Outside  of  the  city,  the  most  systematic  and  successful  work 
in  this  field  has  been  performed  by  the  Putnam  County  His- 
torical Society  which,  in  1921,  completed  the  restoration  o-f  the 
twelve  milestones,  from  the  52d  to  the  63d,  both  inclusive,  which 
stood  on  the  Albany  Post  Road  or  King’s  Highway  in  that 
county.  Of  the  twelve,  eight  are  originals,  two  arc  in  part 
originals  set  in  concrete,  and  two  are  reproductions  of  originals. 
The  latter  two  are  made  of  brown  sandstone  from  some  old 
buildings  recently  demolished  at  West  Point. 

Putnam  County  is  now  the  only  county  through  which  the 
old  Post  Road  runs  having  in  place  the  full  number  of  mile- 
stones. These  venerable  relics  once  performed  a useful  service 
to  travelers  in  the  old  Stage  Coach  days.  The  Rev.  E.  Floyd- 
Jones,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  the  Highlands  at  Cold 
Springs,  Putnam  County,  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Griffin,  a retired 
farmer  of  Putnam  County,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  these  heir- 
looms of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical 
Society,  had  charge  of  the  restoration. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  milestones  in  New  York 
City  and  Colony  is  uncertain.  The  sixteen  milestones  on  Man- 
hattan Island  were  paid  for  by  the  Common  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1769.  The  practice  appears  to  have  extended  to,  but 
not  become  universal  in,  other  parts  of  the  colony  when,  on 
March  9,  1774,  the  Assembly  enacted  a law  entitled  “An  Act  to 
prevent  the  breaking  or  defacing  of  the  Mile  Stones  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  erected  in  this  Colony,”  for  this  law  began  with  a 
preamble  which  said : “ Whereas,  the  erection  of  Mile  Stones, 
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Hands,  Pointers  or  any  other  Monument  erected  for  the  Direc- 
tion of  Travellers,  along  the  Public  Roads,  contributes  greatly 
to  the  Convenience  of  Travellers,  And  Whereas  a Number  of 
them  have  been  put  up  in  different  Parts  of  this  Colony,  and 
probably  many  more  will  hereafter  be  erected,  Be  it  therefore 
Enacted,”  etc.  The  law  provided  a penalty  of  three  pounds  for 
removing  or  wilfully  defacing  or  breaking  any  such  milestone, 
etc.,  in  default  of  which  the  offender  was  to  be  put  in  jail  for 
two  months.  But  if  the  offender  were  a slave,  he  was  to  receive 
39  lashes  if  the  penalty  were  not  paid  in  six  days. 

MOHANSIC  LAKE  RESERVATION 

In  1921,  the  Legislature  passed  a law  (chap.  659)  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation 
from  the  commission  created  by  chapter  543  of  the  laws  of  1918 
to  the  State  Board  of  Estimate  and  Control,  with  power  to  sell 
it  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  matter  remained  in  statu  quo  ante, 
however,  and  no  part  of  the  reservation  was  sold  under  the  act 
mentioned. 

On  January  30,  1922,  the  Hon.  Seabury  C.  Mastick  of  Pleas- 
antville  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a bill  (Int.  551)  to  convey 
the  title  of  the  reservation  to  the  County  of  Westchester  for  the 
nominal  consideration  of  one  dollar  and  upon  condition  that  the 
county  should  maintain  it  as  a free  public  park  for  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  bill  also  repeals  chapter  659  of  the  laws  of 
1921. 

On  February  20,  1922,  Hon.  T.  Channing  Moore  of  Bronx- 
ville  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a bill  (Int.  1130)  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  Hon.  Holland  S.  Duell  of  Yonkers  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a companion  bill  (Int.  912)  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Westchester  County  to  appoint  a Westchester 
County  Park  Commission  of  nine  members  with  power  to  take 
over  any  or  all  parks  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  in  fee  or 
iin  trust  by  the  county,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  additional 
; lands  for  parks.  The  object  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to 
ouild  up  a magnificent  system  of  parks  and  parkways,  including 
he  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  extending,  possibly,  from  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  southeast  to  Hudson  river  on  the  northwest, 
ind  to  connect  it  by  bridge  over  the  Hudson  with  the  Palisades 
nterstate  Park  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  projectors  call 
ittention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  park  space  for  the  certain 
ncrease  of  population  of  Westchester  county,  and  to  the  fact 
hat  land  can  be  acquired  now  more  cheaply  than  in  the  future. 
They  also  believe  that  generous  citizens  will  contribute  to  the 
levelopment  of  this  park  system  as  they  have  contributed  to  th’e 
-'alisades  Interstate  Park. 

Meanwhile,  on  January  20,  1922,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York  requested  the  Corpora- 
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tion  Counsel  to  make  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Control  for  the  conveyance  of  the  reservation  to  New 
York  City,  and  on  February  28,  Hon.  James  J.  Walker  of  New 
York  introduced  in  the  Senate  a bill  (Int.  1083)  and  Hon.  Peter 
J.  Hamill  of  New  York  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a corre- 
sponding bill  (Int.  1430)  conveying  the  Mohansic  Lake  Reser- 
vation to  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  upon  condition  that  the  city  should  agree  to  use  the  prop- 
erty for  the  sanitary  protection  of  the  sources  of  its  water  supply 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  County  of  Westchester  to  develop  and 
improve  the  property  for  public  park  purposes  in  any  manner 
not  inconsistent  with  such  sanitary  protection.  The  bill  also 
repeals  chapter  659  of  the  laws  of  1921. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  February  27, 
1922,  expressed  their  approval  of  the  saving  of  the  Mohansic 
Lake  Reservation  and  of  the  general  plan  for  county  park 
development.* 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  TABLET  DEDICATED 

On  June  25,  1921,  a tablet  erected  by  the  Rockland  County 
Historical  Society  was  dedicated  on  the  shore  of  Highland  Lake, 
just  north  of  Bear  Mountain  Inn  in  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park.  ,The  lake  is  a short  distance  from  the  sites  of  Fort  Clin- 
ton and  Fort  Montgomery  and  is  sometimes  called  Hessian 
Pond.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows : 

Erected  (Seal)  June  25,  1921 

When  the  British  Attacked  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery  Oct.  6,  1777 
The  First  Fighting  Occurred  Over  the 
Outworks  Located  at  This  Point 

Gen.  Geo.  Clinton  Sir  Henry  Clinton 

Commanded  the  Commanded  the 

American  Forces  British  Forces 

The  seal  is  that  of  the  Rockland  County  Historical  Society. 

KNOX’S  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NEW  WINDSOR 

On  February  1,  1922,  Hon.  Caleb  H.  Baumes  of  Newburgh 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a bill  (Int.  439)  and  on  February  2, 
Hon.  Arthur  E.  Brundage  of  Newburgh  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  a corresponding  bill  (Int.  638)  accepting  from  the 
Knox  Headquarters  Association,  Incorporated,  the  gift  of  a 
“ parcel  of  land  containing  about  fifty  acres,  which  is  located  in 
the  town  of  New  Windsor,  in  Orange  county,  whereon  stands 
the  mansion  occupied,  at  times  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
by  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene,  Major-General  Henry 

* The  Mastick  bill  conveying  the  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation  to  West- 
chester county  became  chapter  276,  and  the  Duell-Moore  bill  creating  the 
Westchester  County  Park  Commission  became  chapter  292  of  the  laws  of 
1922. 


Plate  10  Four  Continental  Busts,  Elmwood  Park,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  See  page  123 

Typifying  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  America.  See  plate  9 for  perspective  view 
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Knox  and  Major-General  Horatio  Gates  as  headquarters,”  to  be 
perpetually  preserved  as  a memorial  of  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  property  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  State 
road  which  leads  from  Newburgh  to  Vail’s  Gate  and  the  public 
highway  known  as  the  Forge  Hill  road.  The  building  is  located 
about  3 miles  southwest  of  Washington’s  Headquarters  in 
an  air  line.  The  old  forge  of  the  Revolutionary  period  from 
which  one  of  the  intersecting  roads  derives  its  name  stood  about 
five-eighths  of  a mile  east  of  Knox’s  Headquarters.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  property  shall  be  in  the  care  of  the  trustees  of 
Washington’s  Headquarters  at  Newburgh  and  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  under  suitable  regulations.! 

For  reference  to  legislation  previously  proposed  in  regard  to 
Knox’s  Headquarters  see  our  Annual  Reports  for  1913,  pp.  220- 
221,  and  1915,  pp.  239-240. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  MEMORIAL  FOREST 

The  death  of  John  Burroughs  on  March  29,  1921,  removed  a 
figure  greatly  beloved  by  all  lovers  of  nature.  He  lacked  five 
days  of  being  eighty-four  years  old.  His  body  was  interred  at 
his  home  at  West  Park  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

On  May  6,  1921,  a very  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  form  of  a memorial  forest  was  dedicated  at  Big  Indian  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  A tablet  at  the  entrance  to  the  forest 
bears  the  following  inscription  (see  illustration)  : 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  FOREST 

Memorial  to  the  Beloved  Naturalist,  Author,  American 
of  Slabsides  and  the  World.  Reforested  by  his  Neighbors 
The  Boys  of  the  Raymond  Riordon  School,  and  to  be  Given 
Their  Perpetual  Care,  Joyous  Care,  Under  the  Direction  of 
New  York  State  Conservation  Commission. 

April  18,  1921. 

The  John  Burroughs  Forest,  so-called  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Conservation  Commission,  has  been  planted  by  the 
boys  with  15,000  trees.  The  cement  tablet  was  also  built  by 
the  boys.  They  plan  to  erect  a stone  seat  near  it  next  year, 
and  later  to  duplicate  Slabsides  as  a resting  room  for  pilgrims. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  exercises  were  Hon.  Ellis  J. 
Staley  of  Albany,  then  State  Conservation  Commissioner;  Hon. 
A.  T.  Clearwater  of  Kingston;  the  Rev.  Father  Hughson  of 
the  Holy  Cross  Order,  West  Park;  Mr.  Julian  Burroughs,  son  of 
the  late  naturalist,  and  his  family ; Dr.  Clara  Barrus,  literary 
executor  of  John  Burroughs,  and  a large  delegation  of  Riordon 
School  students  who  had  planted  the  15,000  trees. 

f The  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  172  of  the  laws  of  1922. 
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PROPOSED  SURVEY  OF  SARATOGA  BATTLEFIELD 

During  the  past  year  this  Society  has  assisted  in  eliciting  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  identical  bills  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  William  M. 
Calder  of  New  York  and  Hon.  James  S.  Parker  of  Salem,  N.  Y. 
respectively  (S.  2381  and  H.  R.  8644),  as  follows: 

“A  bill  to  make  a survey  of  the  Saratoga  battlefield,  and  to  provide  for  the 
compilation  and  preservation  of  data  showing  the  various  positions  and  move- 
ments of  troops  at  that  battle,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  make  a survey  of  the  Saratoga 
battlefield;  also  to  provide  for  the  compilation  of  all  available  data  used  in 
locating  the  movements  or  position  of  troops  of  the  battles  in  September  and 
October,  1777,  on  that  battlefield;  also  to  prepare  diagrams  showing  the  chang- 
ing movements  and  positions  during  those  battles,  with  reference  to  the  study 
and  correct  understanding  of  those  battles  for  historical,  military,  and  other 
purposes,  and  with  a view  to  enable  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  title  to 
property  within  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  monuments 
or  tablets  to  mark  such  positions  and  military  movements,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  said  battlefield  for  historical  and  other  purposes;  also  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  acquiring  so  much  of  the  battlefield  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary  to  preserve  its  important  topographical 
features ; the  whole  to  be  done  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  qualified  assistants  and  experts 
in  determining  such  locations  and  in  making  surveys  and  diagrams  and  esti- 
mates provided  for  by  this  act,  and  to  pay  such  assistants  and  experts  reason- 
able compensation  out  of  this  appropriation.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Beal  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  who  has  led  this  most  ‘recent  movement  looking  to 
the  creation  of  an  appropriate  public  reservation  embracing 
the  field  of  what  Creasy  described  as  one  of  the  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,  very  truly  points  out  the  fact  that  this 
historic  ground  cannot  be  visited  without  trespassing  on  private 
property;  that  the  military  works  of  the  opposing  armies  can  be 
traced  only  with  difficulty,  owing  to  obliteration  by  agriculture ; 
and  that  the  markers  already  erected  at  a few  interesting  points 
r e insufficient. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  action  by  the  State 
Legislature  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a part  of  the  battle- 
field but  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  A bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature  for  this  purpose  in  1911  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Dix 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  funds  for  it.  Even  the  Sara- 
toga battle-monument  was  erected  by  private  generosity  and 
given  to  the  State.  (See  page  28.) 

The  federal  legislation  now  proposed  has  been  introduced  in 
the  hope  that  the  national  government,  appreciating  the  national 
significance  of  the  Saratoga  battlefield,  will  take  measures  for  j 
its  acquisition. 
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INDIAN  STATUE  AT  LAKE  GEORGE  DEDICATED 

A notable  addition  to  the  Indian  statuary  of  the  country  was 
made  when  the  statue  presented  by  Hon.  George  D.  Pratt  of 
New  York,  lately  State  Conservation  Commissioner,  was  dedi- 
cated on  October  4,  1921,  at  Lake  George  Battlefield  State 
Reservation  (see  page  28)  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association.  The  bronze  figure  represents  an 
Indian,  with  bow  and  quiver  containing  arrows  slung  across  the 
back,  emerging  from  a thicket  after  a hunt,  and  stooping  to 
quench  his  thirst  with  his  cupped  hand  from  the  waters  of  a 
spring  which  flow  into  the  pool  before  him.  The  statue  is  nine 
feet  high  and  weighs  1,800  pounds.  An  Indian  from  one  of  the 
western  reservations  posed  as  a model.  The  statue  is  placed 
on  a rise  of  ground  overlooking  Lake  George  and  forms  the  cen- 
ter of  an  artificial  pool,  surrounded  by  trees  and  forest  shrubbery. 
Waters  from  the  spring  trickle  through  the  bronze  fingers  so 
that  visitors  to  the  park  may  quench  their  thirst  at  the  pool. 
From  its  position  the  statue  can  be  seen  from  all  drives  in  the 
park  and  from  far  out  on  the  lake.  The  sculptor  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Proctor  of  New  York.*  (See  illustration.) 

THE  JOHN  BROWN  FARM 

On  February  28,  1922,  Hon.  Mortimer  Y.  Ferris  of  Ticon- 
ieroga  introduced  in  the  Senate  a bill  (Int.  1101)  and  Hon. 
Fred  L.  Porter  of  Crown  Point  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a 
;orresponding  bill  (Int.  1434)  authorizing  the  Conservation 
Commission  to  accept  gifts  of  personal  property  of  historical 
nterest  in  reference  to  the  life  of  John  Brown,  and  especially 
)f  his  occupancy  of  the  premises  known  as  the  John  Brown 
arm  in  the  town  of  North  Elba,  Essex  county,  custody  and  con- 
rol  of  which  was  placed  in  the  commission  by  chapter  116  of 
he  laws  of  1896.  Such  articles  of  personal  property  are  to  be 
.ppropriately  placed  for  exhibition  purposes  on  the  premises, 
md  held  in  perpetual  trust  therefor.  The  bill  also  appropriates 
;8,000  for  the  construction  of  a cottage  for  a caretaker,  the 

Improvement  of  the  John  Brown  homestead,  moving  and  repair- 
ng  buildings,  and  building  or  improving  roads  on  the  farm.f 
The  John  Brown  farm,  which  is  described  in  our  Annual 
Reports  for  1908  and  1913,  possesses  great  historical  interest  on 
; ccount  of  its  having  been  the  home  of  the  famous  abolitionist 
; nd  now  the  place  where,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  song, 

* Another  fine  statue  of  an  Indian  is  that  of  Massasoit,  by  Mr.  Cyrus  E. 

I 'allin,  recently  erected  on  Cole’s  Hill  in  Plymouth.  Mass.,  by  the  Imperial 
rder  of  Red  Men.  It  is  a full  length  standing  figure,  in  bronze,  of  the 
i iendly  chief,  holding  in  his  left  hand  and  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm  a peace 
pe. 

t The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  but  remained  in  committee  in  the 
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“ John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave.”  It  is  hoped 
that  the  means  may  be  furnished  to  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion for  the  proper  care  and  improvement  of  the  property,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  and  care  of  relics  associated  with  John 
Brown’s  history. 

GUY  PARK  HOUSE  RENOVATED 

During  the  past  year  the  Guy  Park  House  at  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  repaired  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Cadle,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and  turned 
over  to  the  care  of  the  commission  authorized  by  chapter  662 
of  the  laws  of  1921.  This  interesting  landmark,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  our  Annual  Report  for  1917,  was  originally  intended 
to  be  given  into  the  custody  of  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Chapter  662  of  the  laws 
of  1921,  however,  repealed  the  original  act  (chap.  316,  laws  of 
1917)  and  provided  that  .the  house  should  be  administered  by  a 
commission  of  three  women  and  two  men,  in  appointing  whom 
the  Governor  is  required  to  consider  nominations  made  by  the 
Amsterdam  chapter,  D.  A.  R.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  has  not  yet  made  any  designation  of  the  amount  of 
ground  which  will  go  with  the  building.  (See  page  31.) 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  HERKIMER  HOME  CARE 

On  March  1,  1922,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Hamill  of  New  York  intro- 
duced in  the  Assembly  a bill  (Int.  1452)  and  Hon.  Bernard 
> Downing  of  New  York  introduced  in  the  Senate  a corresponding 
bill  (Int.  1134)  “to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Law  in  relation 
to  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  Herkimer  Home,  and 
repealing  article  7 in  relation  to  the  same.”  The  bill  abolishes 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Herkimer  Home,  which  is 
situated  in  the  town  of  Danube,  Herkimer  county,  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  and  transfers  the  custody  and  care  of  the  property 
to  the  joint  control  of  the  Steuben  Society  of  America  and  such 
committees  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  the 
latter  organization  may  designate.  The  bill  defines  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  new  custodians. 

The  Herkimer  Home  was  acquired  pursuant  to  chapter  217  of 
the  laws  of  1913  and  was  originally  in  the  joint  custody  of  the; 
German-American  Alliance  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  On  account  of  feelings  engendered  during  the 
World  War,  the  custody  Was  transferred  in  1918  to  ten  commis-l 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our  Annual  Report! 
for  1918,  pp.  318-322,  and  references  there  cited.) 

The  Downing-Hamill  bill  is  pending  at  the  present  writing.f 

. . 

• i 

t The  Assembly  'bill  was  amended  and  lost  and  the  Senate  bill  remained  in 
committee. 
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STATUE  OF  THOMAS  R.  PROCTOR  DEDICATED 

In  the  summer  of  1921,  a bronze  statue  of  the  late  Thomas 
Redfield  Proctor  of  Utica  was  dedicated  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  was  regarded,  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  4,  1920,  as 
the  “ first  citizen.”  The  statue  was  erected  by  means  of  funds 
contributed  by  15,000  Uticans.  Hon.  Elihu  Root  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  unveiling.  A sketch  of  the  life  and 
public  benefactions  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who  Avas  a .Trustee  of  this 
Society,  is  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1921. 

CHITTENANGO  FALLS  PARK  GIVEN  TO  STATE 

On  February  25,  1921,  Hon.  J.  Arthur  Brooks  of  Cazenovia 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a bill  and  on  February  28  Hon.  Allen 
J.  Bloomfield  of  Richfield  Springs  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
similar  bill,  proposing  to  amend  chapter  326  of  the  laws  of  1887 
which  incorporated  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association  so 
as  to  authorize  the  association  to  convey  the  park  to  the  State 
for  a public  park  and  scenic  reservation,  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The 
bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee  in  view  of  the  known 
reluctance  of  the  Legislature  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  property 
without  assurance  from  this  Society  that  it  would  not  ask  the 
State  for  moneys  for  maintenance.  (See  illustration.) 

On  February  16,  1922,  Senator  Bloomfield,  and  on  February 
20,  Assemblyman  Brooks  introduced  in  their  respective  houses 
; a new  bill  (Senate  Int.  No.  783,  Assembly  1177)  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  the  park  to  the  State  to  be  in  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  State  Museum.* 

This  generous  offer  of  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association 
arings  into  conspicuous  notice  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
! alaces  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Chittenango  falls  are  situated  in  Chittenango  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  Madison  county.  The  creek  is  the  outlet  of 
' Sazenovia  lake,  a body  of  water  about  four  miles  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  wide,  from  the  southern  end  of  which,  at  the 
;illage  of  Cazenovia,  the  stream  issues.  It  then  flows  easterly 
iround  the  village,  thence  northerly  and  northwesterly  and 
:mpties  into  Oneida  lake  about  twenty  miles  in  an  air-line  north- 
vest  of  Cazenovia  village.  The  falls  are  situated  about  3)4 
niles  north  of  Cazenovia  village,  and  about  2)4  miles  east  of 
he  head  of  the  lake.  Unlike  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  westward, 
Cazenovia  lake  has  its  outlet  at  the  south  end,  as  above  stated, 
nstead  of  at  the  north  end,  but  the  creek  turns  around  Cazenovia 
ullage  and  flows  northward.  By  this  course,  the  waters  of  the 
ake,  which  stand  at  1,190  feet,  circumvent  a hill  about  1,480 
eet  high.  Between  the  lake  and  the  falls,  the  water  descends 
bout  300  feet.  At  the  falls,  it  makes  a sudden  plunge  of  about 


* The  bill  became  chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1922. 
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140  feet  in  a succession  of  leaps  into  a deep  and  picturesque 
glen.  The  surroundings  are  beautifully  wooded.  The  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  glen  harbor  the  Walking  Fern  and  afford  also  one 
of  the  few  “ stations  ” in  the  United  States  of  the  Scolopendrium 
or  Hartstongue  Fern. 

The  Falls  are  described  in  the  Survey  of  the  Third  Geological 
District  by  Lardner  Vanuxem  (1842)  as  follows: 

“ The  Falls  of  Chittenango  creek,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Cazenovia 
falls,  are  over  the  same  series  of  rocks,  showing  also  the  Corniferous  which 
forms  the  sides  of  the  creek  at  the  top  of  the  falls.  The  upper  part  of  this 
rock  is  in  solid  layers,  with  its  usual  nodules  of  flint;  under  which  there  is 
about  two  and  a half  feet  of  thin  shaly  layers  of  an  ash  green  color,  similar  to 
a mass  at  Auburn,  which  holds  the  same  position,  and  which  is  part  of  the 
Corniferous  rock.  Below  this  is  the  Onondaga,  over  which  the  water  falls, 
containing  flint  towards  its  lower  part.  At  the  bottom  of  that  rock  there 
is  about  six  inches  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  but  variable,  which  is  hard, 
yellowish,  greenish  and  blackish,  with  a few  of  its  usual  fossils.  Under  the 
Oriskany  sandstone  there  is  a dark  fetid  limestone,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  Pentamerus  limestone.  It  contains  fossils,  but  those  obtained  were 
in  fragments,  and  their  kind  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  quite  a thin 
mass,  not  much  over  a foot  thick.  Under  it  are  layers  of  the  Water-lime 
group,  which  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  The  falls  are  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  At  about  a third  of  the  height  from  the 
top,  there  is  a shelf  which  projects  from  the  base,  below  which  is  a thick 
layer  with  oblique  divisions ; under  which  is  a much  thicker  one,  composed  of 
thin,  straight  courses,  followed  by  another  of  like  size  with  irregular  divisions ; 
this  latter  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  In  this  lower  part  the  Orthis 
plicata  is  quite  numerous. 

“ The  creek  above  the  falls  flows  from  the  south,  through  a small  handsome 
valley;  its  lower  sides  are  formed  of  the  Marcellus  shales,  whilst  the  top  of 
the  hills  on  both  sides  consists  of  the  Hamilton  group. 

“ The  Onondaga  limestone  is  quarried  for  door  frames,  and  other  hewn 
work,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  below  the  falls.  On  the  west  side  much 
more  is  exposed,  the  road  passing  over  its  surface  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
extending  down  the  creek  to  near  Chittenango.  Between  the  creek  and  the 
limestone  quarry  to  the  south  of  the  village,  this  rock  and  the  water-lime  I 
group  show  a cliff,  which  is  partly  concealed  by  forest  trees.  At  the  quarry 
are  the  two  layers  of  water-lime,  which  are  burnt  for  cement.  The  top  of 
the  Water-lime  group  is  covered  with  the  Onondaga  limestone;  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  in  a few  points,  are  some  grains  of  sand,  and  a few  black  nodules 
which  belong  to  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  with  nothing  else  intervening.  As  the 
cliff  here  can  be  well  examined,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  rocks  which  at  the  ' 
east  are  intermediate  to  the  sandstone  and  the  Water-lime  group,  have  come 
to  their  end.” 

The  high  points  around  Cazenovia  lake  are  of  the  Hamilton 
group.  The  lake  at  the  north  end  extends  into  the  Marcellus 
shales. 

As  Chittenango  falls  are  readily  approached  by  highways 
from  all  directions,  it  has  long  been  a favorite  picnic  resort  for 
the ' neighboring  population  and  for  tourists  passing  through 
Cazenovia  in  automobiles.  The  Elmira  & Cortland  branch  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  parallels  the  creek  from  Cazenovia 
to  Chittenango  Falls,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  railroad 
stations. 

The  region  emerges  into  modern  history  with  the  advent  at 
Cazenovia  lake  of  John  Lincklaen  on  October  11,  1792.  He  had 
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come  to  America  in  1790  from  Amsterdam  under  the  patronage 
of  Peter  Stadnitski,  President  of  the  Holland  Company,  to  pur- 
chase a tract  of  land  if  an  advantageous  situation  was  found. 
As  a result  of  his  report  the  Holland  Company  purchased  120,000 
acres  thereabouts  and  Mr.  Lincklaen  was  appointed  agent  to 
settle  these  lands.  The  first  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  lake 
was  made  May  8,  1793.  The  village  was  named  Cazenovia  after 
Theophilus  Cazenove,  first  general  agent  of  the  Holland  Land 
Co.  in  America,  and  the  lake  was  named  Lincklaen’s  lake.  The 
latter  name  was  gradually  displaced  by  that  of  Cazenovia. 
Seventy-five  years  later  the  Indian  name  Owahgena  lake  came 
into  frequent  use  again.  The  Holland  Land  Co.  sold  large 
tracts  of  land  in  this  and  adjacent  towns,  principally  to  New 
Englanders  for  farms.  This  region  lies  within  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Oneida  nation  of  the  Iroquois.  The  most 
notable  site  in  the  vicinity  connected  with  Indian  history  is 
Nichols  Pond,  situated  in  the  town  of  Fenner  about  three  miles 
east  of  Perryville  and  about  5p2  miles  east-northeast  of  Chitten- 
ango Falls,  where  Champlain  attacked  the  Oneida  Indian  fort 
October  11,  1615.  (See  pp.  625-644  of  our  Annual  Report  for 
1918;  also  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  3-24.) 

The  Indian  name  for  Cazenovia  lake,  according  to  Lewis  H. 
Morgan  in  “The  League  of  the  Iroquois,”  was  Ah-wa'-gee 
Te-car-ne-o-di',  meaning  Perch  Lake.  Chittenango  creek,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Chu-de-naang' 
Ga-hun'-da,  meaning  JVhere-the-sun-shines-ont  creek.  Dr.  William 
H.  Beauchamp,  in  his  “Aboriginal  Place-names  of  New  York,”  after 
referring  to  Morgan’s  interpretation  of  Chittenango,  says : 

“ Sylvester  defines  it  river  Homing  north,  as  all  the  neighboring  streams 
do.  There  is  no  good  derivation  for  this.  Another  derivation  is  still  weaker, 
7C here  the  waters  diinde  and  rim  north.  They  unite  and  flow  in  that  direction. 
A.  Cusick  thought  the  meaning  of  one  form  might  be  marshy  place,  the  stream 
passing  many  miles  through  lowlands  before  reaching  Oneida  lake.  On  a 
map  of  1825  it  is  called  Chittening,  much  like  Morgan’s  form.  Spafford  gave 
it  Chittenango,  and  in  land  treaties  it  is  Chittilingo.  In  early  days  it  was 
called  both  Tuscarora  and  Canaseraga  creek,  Major  John  Rose  thus  mentioned 
it  in  his  expedition  in  October,  1781.  ‘ On  the  11th  I left  Oswego  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Oneida  lake  as  far  as  Canasarago  creek,  where  I left  some  pro- 
visions and  a guard.’  The  Indians  now  know  it  as  O-wah-ge-nah,  or  perch 
creek.” 

There  is  now  a creek  called  Canaseraga  which  flows  into  the 
Genesee  river  below  Mount  Morris  in  Livingston  county. 

In  1887,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  (nee  Helen  Lincklaen),  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wendell  Ten  Eyck  and  Messrs.  Derick  L.  Boardman, 
George  S.  Ledyard,  Robert  J.  Hubbard,  L.  Wolters  Ledyard,  Orrin 
W.  Sage,  Burr  Wendell,  Gerritt  S.  Miller,  Sackett  M.  Barclay, 
J.  H.  Ten  Eyck  Burr  and  Charles  Stebbins  acquired  by  purchase 
and  gift  several  parcels  of  land  aggregating  about  20  acres  sur- 
rounding Chittenango  falls  and  were  incorporated  by  chapter  326 
of  the  laws  of  1887  as  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association.  The 
persons  above  named,  and  their  successors,  were  made  trustees  of 
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the  corporation,  which  was  empowered  to  acquire  real  property  in 
the  towns  of  Cazenovia  and  Fenner  (lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
creek)  within  one  mile  of  the  waterfall,  such  property  to  consti- 
tute a park  which  should  be  free  to  the  public  forever.  By  chap- 
ter 63  of  the  laws  of  1899,  the  property  was  exempted  from  all 
taxation.  Mrs.  Fairchild  (wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet)  is  now  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Mr.  B.  Rush  Wendell  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Associa- 
tion, that  body  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  has  maintained 
the  park  for  the  public  benefit  at  its  own  expense,  and  the  park  has 
been  visited  and  enjoyed  by  many  thousands  of  people  during  the 
past  third  of  a century.  T.hey  now  tender  it  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  an  act  of  generosity  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Legislature 
will  appreciate  and  accept. 

ALLEGANY  STATE  PARK  CREATED 

A notable  addition  to  the  State  Parks  of  New  York  was  author- 
ized by  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1921  which  provided  for  the 
location,  creation  and  management  of  the  Allegany  * State  Park. 
The  area  which  is  described  in  the  act  comprises  about  45,000  acres 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cattaraugus  county,  lying  between  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line  on  the  south  and  the  great  bend  of  the 
Allegheny  river  and  Tunungwant  creek  on  the  other  three  sides. 
It  includes  parts  of  the  towns  of  Carrollton,  Red  House,  Elko, 
Salamanca,  Cold  Spring,  South  Valley  and  Great  Valley,  and 
adjoins  the  Allegany  Indian  reservation.  The  park  is  administered 
by  a commission  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. They  have  power  to  acquire  land  by  condemnation  within  the 
specified  area,  and  to  accept  gifts  of  land  outside  of  it.  They  also 
have  power  to  accept  moneys.  If  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
acquire  adjoining  land  in  that  state  for  park  purposes,  the  New 
York  commission  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  Pennsylvania  park  in  their  joint  management.  The  park  is 
to  be  forever  reserved  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
but  is  not  to  constitute  a part  of  the  State  Forest  Preserve.  The 
act  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  land,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  an  equal  amount  should  be  contributed  by  private 
citizens.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  commission  has  contracted  for 
over  7,000  acres  at  a cost  of  $4.50  an  acre,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 


* This  name  is  variously  spelled  “Allegany,”  “Alleghany  ” and  “Allegheny.” 
On  the  United  States  topographic  maps  “Allegany”  is  applied  to  the  town, 
county  and  Indian  reservation  in  New  York  State,  and  “Allegheny  ” to  the 
river.  In  Pennsylvania  the  latter  spelling  is  applied  to  the  county,  city  and 
river.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  in  dispute.  “ The  Origin  of  Certain  Place 
Names  in  the  United  States  ” published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey says  that  the  most  generally  accepted  derivation  is  from  the  Indian  word 
“ welhikhanna  ” meaning  the  best  or  the  fairest  river. 
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state  funds.  Out  of  the  $25,000  privately  contributed,  the  com- 
mission has  constructed  over  three  miles  of  fair  automobile  roads, 
reconstructed  three  bridges,  established  park  headquarters,  cleared 
sites  for  the  location  of  more  than  150  tents  and  other  sites  for 
automobile  camping  parties,  laid  tent  floors,  erected  tents  and 
equipped  them  with  400  army  cots,  drilled  five  artesian  wells, 
installed  pumps  at  each  well,  and  installed  over  thirty  chemical 
closets  in  canvas  buildings. 

The  park  was  publicly  opened  on  July  30,  1921. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Park  are  Hon.  A.  T.  Fancher  of 
Salamanca.  Chairman;  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Hamlin,  Hon.  Hamilton 
Ward  and  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl  of  Buffalo.  The  Secretary  is 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Kaiser  of  Dunkirk. 

Allegany  State  Park  lies  wholly  within  the  Allegheny  Plateau, 
and  is  a mountainous  country,  whose  larger  streams  are  deeply 
embedded  in  large  open  valleys.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau 
is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  larger  streams  are  about 
1,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  The  largest  stream  is  the 
Allegheny  River,  which  enters  New  York  State  from  Pennsylvania 
near  Vandalia,  turns  to  the  northwest  to  Salamanca  and  swings 
southwest  past  the  towns  of  Red  House,  Tunnesassa  and  Elko,  to 
and  beyond  the  city  of  Bradford,  Penn.  This  is  a beautiful  river, 
with  wooded  banks  and  highlands,  and  is  about  200  to  250  feet  in 
width.  The  larger  creeks  are  the  Connewango,  Red  House, 
Tunungwant,  Quaker,  Stoddard,  Wolfe,  McIntosh,  Bone,  Pierce, 
Cold  Spring,  Willow  and  Sugar  Run.  Brook  trout  are  plentiful  in 
these  and  other  streams,  and  gray  squirrel,  black  squirrel,  wood 
rabbit,  gray  rabbit,  fox,  wildcat,  catamount,  pheasant,  and  grouse 
can  be  hunted  in  the  woods.  Occasionally  bear  and  deer  may  be  had. 

The  region  is  not  only  adapted  to  hearty  outdoor  recreation,  but 
also  abounds  in  historic  interest.  This  was  a famous  Indian  region 
in  early  days  and  contains  abundant  evidence  of  aboriginal  occupa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  fortifications,  burial  mounds  and  village  sites. 
The  Indians  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  hold  these  places,  particu- 
larly the  mounds,  in  great  respect.  The  park  also  contains  many 
features  appealing  to  the  students  of  trees,  birds,  minerals,  fossils, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  It  is  regarded  as  an  area 
possessing  some  of  the  best  possibilities  of  both  the  Adirondack 
Park  and  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  and  was  sought  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  western  end  of  the.  State  those  recreational  and 
educational  features  which  are  abundantly  provided  for  the  eastern 
end. 

The  park  was  proposed  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Erie  County  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds,  Fish  and  Game. 

ROYAL  BELGIAN  TABLET  AT  NIAGARA 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bel- 
gium to  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  on  October  6,  1919,  the 
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commissioners  of  that  reservation  erected  on  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island  a bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Visit 
of  the 

KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  THE  BELGIANS 
to  Niagara  Falls 

On  the  Sixth  Day  of  October  1919 
This  Tablet  is  Erected  by 
Alphonso  T.  Clearwater 
President 

Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Robert  H.  Gittings 
Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara 

Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  the  sensations  of  the  royal  visitors 
when  she  said  to  Judge  Clearwater  that  Niagara  presented  the  most 
enthralling  scene  she  had  ever  witnessed. 

PROPOSED  TAXATION  OF  BILLBOARDS 

Bills  to  tax  outdoor  advertising  have  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  recent  years  as  follows:  in  1918  by  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Douglas  Robinson  of  Mohawk ; in  1919  by  Senator 
Daniel  J.  Carroll  of  Brooklyn;  in  1920  and  1921  by  Assemblyman 
Edward  J.  Flynn  of  New  York ; and  in  1922  by  Senator  Robinson 
and  Assemblyman  Yale.  The  bill  introduced  this  year  by  Senator 
Robinson  (Int.  No.  555)  and  Assemblyman  Yale  (Int.  No.  1550) 
imposes  a tax  of  ten  cents  a square  foot  per  annum  on  advertise- 
ments or  advertising  devices  publicly  displayed  or  painted,  posted, 
pasted  on,  or  otherwise  affixed  to  any  building,  billboard  or 
structure  of  any  kind  on  real  property,  including  such  advertise- 
ments in,  under  or  upon  any  public  street  or  highway  or  other 
public  place;  except  signs  advertising  the  business  conducted  on  the 
premises  or  the  persons  doing  business  thereon,  and  notices  of  sale, 
rent,  or  precaution,  or  legal  notices.  The  taxes  on  signs  in  cities 
or  villages  are  to  be  collected  by  the  authorities  thereof,  and  in 
portions  of  towns  outside  of  cities  or  villages  by  the  county  author- 
ities. The  bill  contains  various  provisions  concerning  the  method 
of  issuing  permits  for  such  advertisements,  the  method  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  regulations  concerning  changes  of  structures,  identifi- 
cation of  owners,  penalties  for  unauthorized  removal  of  advertise- 
ments, etc. 

This  Society  has  long  advocated  the  restriction  of  outdoor 
advertising  by  means  of  taxation.  In  view  of  the  need  of  discover- 
ing some  new  source  of  public  revenue,  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
measure  would  address  itself  favorably  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature.* 


* The  Senate  bill  was  amended  and  lost,  and  the  Assembly  bill  remained 
in  committee. 


Paul  A.  Schoellkopf 
Ansley  Wilcox 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 
Complete  List 

Following  is  a complete  list  of  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
creation,  their  locations,  and  their  areas.  The  dates  given  are  the 
earliest  dates  of  their  establishment.  With  some  there  has  been  a 
subsequent  change  of  status  or  area,  but  the  following  tables  give 
their  present  condition.  Compared  with  our  last  report,  the  tables 
show  only  one  change  among  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
other  than  those  administered  by  the  War  Department,  namely, 
the  enlargement  of  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  from  295  to 
423  acres  by  the  addition  of  two  gifts,  one  made  by  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  donors  of  the  original  area,  and  one  by  the  Mount 
Tamalpais  & Muir  Woods  Railway.  The  acceptance  of  these  gifts 
was  proclaimed  by  President  Harding  September  22,  1921.  The 
great  enlargement  of  the  list  of  National  Monuments  in  the  care  of 
the  War  Department  is  explained  under  that  heading. 


National  Parks  Administered  by  Interior  Department 


Name 

Location 

Created 

Acres 

Crater  Lake 

. . . Oregon 

1902 

159,360 

General  Grant 

. . . California 

1890 

2,536 

Glacier 

. . . Montana 

1910 

981,681 

Grand  Canyon 

. . . Arizona 

1908 

613,120 

Hot  Springs 

. . . Arkansas 

1832 

912 

Hawaii 

. . . Hawaiian  Islands 

1916 

75,295 

Lafayette 

. . . Maine 

1916 

5,000 

Lassen  Volcanic. . . . 

. . . California 

1907 

79,561 

Mesa  Verde 

. . . Colorado 

1906 

48,966 

Mount  McKinley.  . 

. . . Alaska 

1917 

1,498,000 

Mount  Rainier 

. . . Washington 

1899 

207,360 

Platt 

. . . Oklahoma 

1902 

848 

Rocky  Mountain . . . 

. . . Colorado 

1915 

254,327 

Sequoia 

. . . California 

1890 

161,597 

Sully ’s  Hill 

. . . North  Dakota 

1904 

780 

Wind  Cave 

. . . South  Dakota 

1903 

10,899 

Yellowstone 

. . . Wyoming,  Idaho,  Mon- 

tana 

1872 

2,142,720 

Yosemite 

. . . California 

1890 

719,622 

Zion 

. . . Utah 

1909 

76,800 

7,039,384 

National  Monuments  Administered  by  Interior  Department 


Name 

Location 

Created 

Acres 

Casa  Grande 

1892 

480 

Capulin  Mountain 

1916 

681 

Chaco  Canyon 

...  New  Mexico 

1907 

20,629 

Colorado 

1911 

13,883 

Devil’s  Tower 

. . Wyoming 

1906 

1,152 

Dinosaur 

1915 

80 

El  Morro 

1906 

240 

Gran  Quivira 

..  New  Mexico 

1909 

560 

Katmai 

. . Alaska 

1918 

1,088,000 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern . . . 

. . Montana 

1908 

160 
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Name 

Location 

Created 

Acres 

Montezuma  Castle . . . . 

1906 

160 

Muir  Woods 

1908 

423 

Natural  Bridges 

1908 

2,740 

Navajo 

1909 

360 

Papago  Saguaro 

1914 

2,050 

Petrified  Forest 

Arizona 

1906 

25,625 

Pinnacles 

1908 

2,080 

Rainbow  Bridge 

1910 

160 

Scott’s  Bluff 

1919 

2,054 

Shoshone  Cavern 

1909 

210 

Sitka 

1910 

57 

Tumacacori. 

1908 

10 

Verendrye 

1917 

253 

Yucca  House 

1919 

10 

1,162,057 


National  Monuments  Administered  by  Agricultural  Department 


Name 

Location 

Created 

Acres 

Bandelier 

1916 

22,075 

Devil’s  Postpile 

California 

1911 

800 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 

New  Mexico 

1907 

160 

Jewel  Cave 

1908 

1,280 

Mount  Olympus 

1909 

299,370 

Old  Kasaan 

1916 

39 

Oregon  Caves 

1909 

480 

Tonto 

1907 

640 

Walnut  Canyon 

Arizona 

1915 

960 

Wheeler 

1908 

300 

326,104 


National  Parks  Administered  by  War  Department 


Name 

Location 

Created 

Acres 

Antietam  Battlefield 

Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 

Maryland 

1890 

50 

nooga 

Georgia  and  Tennessee. . . 

1890 

6,543 

Gettysburg 

Pennsylvania 

1895 

2,451 

Guilford  Court  House 

North  Carolina 

1917 

125 

Lincoln's  Birthplace 

Kentucky 

1916 

1 

Vicksburg 

Mississippi 

1898 

1,323 

Shiloh 

Tennessee 

1894 

3,546 

14,039 


National  Monuments  Administered  by  War  Department 

In  the  list  of  National  Monuments  administered  by  the  War 
Department  heretofore  published  by  this  Society,  and  also  published 
by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
mention  has  been  made  of  only  two,  namely: 

Name  Location  Created  Acres 

Big  Hole  Battlefield Montana ' 1910  5 

Cabrillo California 1913  1 
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In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  in  1921  into  the  status  of  old  Fort 
Marion,  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  referred  to  elsewhere,  we  learned 
that  Fort  Marion  and  many  other  reservations,  structures  and 
memorials  had  been  declared,  in  Bulletin  27  issued  by  the  War 
Department  on  July  17,  1915,  to  be  National  Monuments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities. 
This  act  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  establishment  of  National  Monuments  and  provides  that  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  shall  publish  regu- 
lations for  the  care  of  National  Monuments  so  proclaimed  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  but  the  act  does  not  give  those  depart- 
ments authority  to  proclaim  National  Monuments  in  the  first 
instance.  Replies  from  the  Secretary  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  fail  to  disclose  any  other  authority  than  the 
declaration  in  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  War  Department  above 
referred  to  for  calling  Fort  Marion  and  the  other  landmarks 
mentioned  therein  National  Monuments,  but  as  they  are  so  regarded 
by  the  War  Department  and  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  President’s 
Secretary,  we  give  herewith  a condensed  list  of  them,  arranged  by 
States : 

Arizona 

At  Fort  Apache : a ruin  containing  well  defined  walls,  rooms  and  port- 
holes, about  100  by  200  feet  in  size,  believed  by  the  Indians  to  have  been 
built  before  the  time  of  their  forefathers. 

California 

At  the  Presidio  of  Monterey;  Statue  of  Father  Junipero  Serra : Sloat 
monument  commemorating  the  taking  of  possession  of  California  by  Com- 
modore Sloat,  U.  S.  N. ; and  Fort  Mervine,  erected  in  1846. 

At  San  Francisco:  National  monument  “to  the  Unknown  Dead’’  in 

San  Francisco  National  Cemetery. 

District  of  Columbia 

In  Battleground  National  Cemetery:  Monuments  of  50th  Ohio,  122d  New 
York  and  98th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  regiments. 

Florida 

At  St.  Augustine : Fort  Marion ; and  three  pyramids  in  the  St.  Augustine 
National  Cemetery  erected  in  1844  marking  the  vaults  in  which  are  interred 
the  remains  of  1,468  officers  and  soldiers  who  died  during  the  Florida  War. 

On  Matanzas  river,  near  St.  Augustine:  Fort  Matanzas,  a relic  of  the 
Spanish  occupation. 

Georgia 

At  Fort  Oglethorpe:  A marker  erected  by  the  Chickamauga  Park 

Commission. 

On  Cockspur  Island  at  mouth  of  Savannah  river:  Fort  Pulaski,  probably 
the  first  example  of  masonry  work  breached  by  rifled  guns  from  a long 
distance. 

Illinois 

At  North  Alton:  National  monument  in  Confederate  cemetery,  marking 
burial  place  of  1,641  Confederate  prisoners  of  war. 

Indiana 

At  Indianapolis:  National  monument  in  Crown  Hill  National  Cemetery; 
and  National  monument  in  Confederate  section  of  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 
The  latter  marks  the  graves  of  1,616  Confederate  prisoners  of  war. 
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Iowa 

At  Keokuk:  Monument  to  the  unknown  dead  in  Keokuk  National 
Cemetery. 

Kansas 

At  Fort  Riley:  Major  Ogden  monument,  erected  1855;  and  monument 
dedicated  1893  in  memory  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  and 
Drexel  Mission. 

Kentucky 

At  Lexington:  National  monument  in  Lexington  National  Cemelery. 

Louisiana 

Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  built  to  protect  passages  to  Lake  Borgne. 

In  Alexandria  National  Cemetery:  National  monument  to  unknown  dead. 

Maryland 

At  Antietam  : “ Private  Soldier  ” monument. 

At  Baltimore:  National  monument  in  London  Park  National  Cemetery. 

At  Point  Lookout:  National  monument  marking  graves  of  Confederate 
dead. 

Mexico 

At  Mexico  City:  National  monument  in  Mexico  City  National  Cemetery 
in  memory  of  soldiers  who  perished  in  the  valley  in  1847. 

Michigan 

At  Fort  Wayne : An  Indian  mound,  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  an  Indian 
chief  and  his  daughter. 

Mississippi 

At  Vicksburg:  Original  surrender  monument  in  Vicksburg  National 
Cemetery. 

Montana  * 

In  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery:  National  monument  commemo- 
rating Custer’s  fight  with  the  Indians. 

At  Big  Hole:  National  monument. 

New  Jersey 

In  Finn’s  Point  National  Cemetery:  National  monument  in  memory  of 
2,436  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  buried  there. 

New  York 

In  New  York  Harbor:  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  in 
Fort  Wood. 

At  West  Point : Forts  Putnam  and  Clinton  and  Battery  Knox,  and 

Redoubts  Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  4;  lengths  of  old  chain  which  were  stretched 
across  the  river  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  Kosciuszko  Monu- 
ment; old  frame  house  on  Constitution  Island  used  as  barrack  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

On  Isle  St.  Michel,  Lake  Champlain : Monument  in  memory  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  1814. 

At  Elmira:  National  monument  in  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery  in 

memory  of  49  Confederate  soldiers  and  17  Union  guards  who  were  killed  in 
a wreck  on  the  Erie  railroad  at  Shohola,  Pa.,  July  15,  1864,  and  whose 
remains  were  removed  to  Elmira  in  1911. 

North  Carolina 

In  Newbern  National  Cemetery:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts State  monuments. 

In  Salisbury  National  Cemetery:  National  monument,  Maine  State  monu- 
ment, and  Pennsylvania  State  monument. 
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Pennsylvania 

Fort  Mifflin,  of  Revolutionary  history. 

In  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery:  Soldiers  National  monument,  New 

York  State  monument,  and  tablets  and  memorials  as  follows:  Fifth  New 

York  Battery;  Battery  H,  1st  Ohio;  Battery  C,  1st  West  Virginia;  Battery 
A,  1st  Massachusetts;  Battery  H,  1st  United  States  Artillery;  Battery  G, 
4th  United  States  Artillery;  1st  New  Hampshire  Battery;  Lincoln’s  memo- 
rial address. 

Porto  Rico 

At  San  Juan:  Monument  erected  by  the  Spanish  about  100  years  ago  to 
commemorate  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  Dutch  in  1625. 

Rhode  Island 

At  Fort  Greble : Monument  to  soldiers  of  14th  Rhode  Island  Heavy 
Artillery  who  died  on  the  island  in  1863  and  1864. 

South  Carolina 

At  Fort  Moultrie:  Monument  inscribed  “ U.  S.  S.  Patapsco,  Jan.  15, 
1865,”  and  monument  in  memory  of  Osceola,  the  Indian  chief,  who  died  as  a 
prisoner  in  Fort  Moultrie,  Jan.  30,  1838. 

At  Charleston:  Castle  Pinckney. 

T ennessee 

At  Greenville:  Monument  to  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  Andrew  John- 
son National  Cemetery. 

In  Shiloh  National  Park:  Six  prehistoric  mounds. 

At  Fort  Donelson:  Earthworks. 

Texas 

In  San  Antonio  National  Cemetery:  National  monument  to  unknown 

dead. 

Virginia 

In  Arlington  National  Cemetery:  Second  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery 

Monument;  Wint  Monument,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
National  Monument,  erected  in  1866  in  memory  of  2,111  Union  soldiers, 
unknown,  whose  remains  are  buried  under  the  monument;  National  monu- 
ment (table  monument)  erected  in  1911  to  mark  the  grave  of  Maj.  L’En- 
fant,  designer  of  the  City  of  Washington ; the  Confederate  monument 
erected  in  1914;  the  Maine  Memorial,  consisting  of  the  mainmast  of  the 
battleship  “ Maine  ” on  a white  marble  foundation,  erected  in  1914. 

In  Cold  Harbor  National  Cemetery:  National  monument;  New  York  State 
monument;  Pennsylvania  State  monument. 

In  Culpeper  National  Cemetery:  Pennsylvania  State  monument;  2d  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry  Monument;  7th  Ohio  Monument;  28th  New  York  State 
Volunteer  Infantry  Monument. 

In  Fredericksburg  National  Cemetery:  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry  Monument;  Statue  of  Brig.-Gen.  Atkinson 
Humphreys. 

In  Hampton  National  Cemetery:  Granite  monument  erected  through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix. 

In  Winchester  National  Cemetery:  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New 

York  Volunteer  Infantry  monument;  and  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  State  monuments. 

In  Yorktown  National  Cemetery:  National  monument  commemorating  the 
victory  of  Independence. 

Washington 

At  Vancouver  Barracks:  'Stone  monuments  marking  site  of  old  stockade 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Wyoming 

At  Fort  Phil  Kearny:  “Massacre  Hill”  national  monument,  marking  site 
of  massacre  December  21,  1866. 
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Bulletin  27  of  the  War  Department,  dated  July  17,  1915,  names 
the  following  forts,  not  as  National  Monuments,  but  as  places  of 
historic  interest  to  be  marked  with  appropriate  tablets : 

Fort  Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines  in  Alabama;  Fort  San  Carlos  (Spanish)  in 
Florida;  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson  in  Louisiana;  Fort  Knox  in  Maine; 
Fort  Foote  and  Fort  Washington  in  Maryland;  Fort  Niagara  in  New  York; 
and  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moultrie  in  South  Carolina. 

NATIONAL  PARK  INVASIONS  OPPOSED 
Mobilization  of  Civic  Organizations 

In  the  years  1920  and  1921,  and  the  opening  months  of  1922, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  jealous  of  their  national  park  posses- 
sions, have  been  unusually  aroused  by  actual  and  proposed  Federal 
legislation  which  proposed  to  devote  portions  of  National  Parks  to 
commercial  projects  alien  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  parks  were 
created.  Public  sentiment  was  stirred  even  more  deeply  than  dur- 
ing the  Hetch  Hetchy  fight  of  1913-14  (see  our  Annual  Report  for 
1914  and  previous  years),  and  the  civic  organizations  throughout 
the  country  have  not  only  been  putting  forth  strenuous  efforts  as 
individual  societies,  but  they  have  formed  conferences  for  combined 
work  and  held  public  meetings  at  which  the  various  aspects  of  the 
public’s  interest  in  the  situation  were  made  plain.  The  newspapers 
have  been  filled  with  news  and  editorial 'articles  on  the  subject  and 
the  agitation  has  continued  almost  without  interruption  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress. 

Among  the  organizations  which  have  worked  in  concert  or 
individually  or  by  their  representatives  have  been  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, American  Game  Protective  Association,  American  Defense 
Society,  American  Association  of  Museums,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
American  Alpine  Club,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Associated 
Mountaineering  Clubs,  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Adirondacks,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Boston  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Campfire  Club  of 
America,  Ecological  Society  of  America,  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Intervale  Improvement  Society,  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society,  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mid-west 
National  Parks  Defense  Committee,  National  Arts  Club,  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Society,  National  Geographic  Society, 
National  Parks  Association,  Natural  Parks  Association,  New  Eng- 
land Conference  for  the  Protection  of  National  Parks,  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  Save  the  Redwoods  League,  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  National  Parks,  and  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests. 


\ .MILITARY  POST  anD  DEPOT  OF  SUPPLIES' 
BLR  NED  BY  THE  BR  ITISH  OCTOBER  9.  l??7 


•N  MEMORY  OF  THE 

MOTHERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

WHO  WATCHED  and  PRAYED  WHILE  OUR 
V!  HE  KS  FOUGHT  THAT  WL  MIGHT  BE  FREE 


;Y  \>SO  StaYt  WHO  ONLY  STAND  'NO 
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Park  Service,  deserve  special  mention  for  their  ardent  champion- 
ship of  the  parks. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was  as 
earnest  in  the  defense  of  the  Yellowstone  as  it  had  been  in  the 
defense  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  a few  years  ago,  and  with  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Museum 
on  January  7,  1921,  to  a beautifully  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  Hor- 
ace M.  Albright,  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
which  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  protection  of  the 
parks. 

The  three  particular  measures  which  evoked  this  remarkable 
demonstration  are  mentioned  below. 

Federal  Water  Power  Act  Amended 

The  first  cause  of  alarm  was  the  Federal  Water  Power  act 
passed  by  the  66th  Congress  during  the  closing  hours  of  its  second 
session. 

The  protests  evoked  by  the  inclusion  of  National  Parks  within 
the  scope  of  the  bill  were  so  numerous  and  pronounced  that,  as 
explained  by  Senator  Underwood  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  in  grave 
danger  of  a presidential  veto.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  in  that  bill  extended  over 
the  national  parks,  as  he  did  not  want  any  bill  to  develop  water 
power  in  the  national  parks  and  destroy  their  beauty.  He  agreed, 
however,  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  President  to  sign  the  bill 
and  let  it  go  through,  if  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jones), 
who  was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
would  bring  before  the  Congress  a bill  to  amend  the  water  power 
act  so  as  to  leave  out  the  national  parks.  The  President  signed  the 
bill  June  10,  1920,  and  Senator  Jones,  true  to  his  word,  introduced 
in  the  third  session  a bill  (S.  4554)  reading  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  hereafter  no  perrpit,  license,  lease  or  authoriza- 
tion for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power  houses,  transmission  lines,  or  other 
works  for  storage  or  carriage  of  water,  or  for  the  development,  transmis- 
sion or  utilization  of  power,  within  the  limits  of  any  national  park  or 
national  monument  shall  be  granted  or  made  without  specific  authority  of 
Congress,  and  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1920,  enti- 
tled “An  Act  to  create  a Federal  Power  Commission ; to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation;  the  development  of  water  power;  the  use  of 
public  lands  in  relation  thereto ; and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and 
harbor  appropriation  act,  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  June  10,  1920,  as  authorizes  licensing  such  uses  of  national  parks 
and  national  monuments  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  hereby 
repealed. 

After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the  words  “ as  now  constituted  ” 
were  inserted  after  the  word  “ limits,”  on  page  1,  line  7,  and  the 
word  “ existing  ” was  inserted  after  the  words  “ uses  of  ” on  page  2, 
line  6,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The  corresponding  bill,  introduced 
by  Congressman  John  J.  Esch  of  Wisconsin,  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  March  1,  1921,  and  was  signed  by  the 
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President  March  3,  1921.  This  is  known  as  the  Jones-Esch  Act.  It 
was  a great  victory  for  the  park  defenders,  although  their  satisfac- 
tion is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not 
apply  to  future  extensions  of  present  parks  or  to  new  parks  created 
hereafter.  It  is  now  their  aim  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  act 
which  will  take  care  of  the  future. 

Southwestern  Yellowstone  Park  Scheme 

The  second  measure  opposed  by  the  park  defenders  was  H.  R. 
12,466  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Addison  T.  Smith  of  Idaho,  and  which  proposed  to 
create  a great  storage  reservoir  in  the  Falls  River  basin,  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  February  10,  1920, 
and  passed  by  that  chamber.  On  February  11,  Congressman  Smith 
introduced  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  it  was  favorably 
reported  March  25.  On  April  20,  Mr.  Smith  applied  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a special  rule  permitting  the  House  to  reach  a vote 
on  it  after  only  an  hour’s  debate.  The  measure  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  passage  when  the  force  of  popular  disapproval  became 
manifest  and  the  progress  of  the  bill  was  halted.  At  a public  hear- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee  on  May  25,  1920,  the  spokesmen 
for  the  civic  organizations  voiced  their  protest,  with  the  result  that 
the  bill  went  no  further  that  session. 

The  breathing  spell  was  improved  by  the  park  champions  to  inves- 
tigate further.  One  of  the  most  active  and  helpful  men  at  this 
juncture  was  Mr.  William  C.  Gregg  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and 
of  many  other  civic  bodies.  In  the  summer  of  1920,  and  again  in 
1921,  Mr.  Gregg  explored  the  region  which  had  been  called  a 
“ swamp  ” by  the  advocates  of  the  reservoir. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  so-called  Falls  River  basin  lies  within  an  area  about  15  miles 
square  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  Bechler  river,  rising  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Shoshone 
lake,  flows  southwestward,  then  southward,  and  again  southwest- 
ward,  crossing  the  Wyoming  line  into  Idaho.  In  its  course  it  re- 
ceives several  tributaries,  one  of  which  is  the  Falls  river,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  margin  of  the  park  some  twenty  miles  from 
the  southwest  corner,  flows  westward,  and  joins  the  Bechler  just 
before  the  latter  crosses  the  park  boundary.  The  region  around 
and  north  of  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  is  called  the  Falls  River 
basin. 

Concerning  this  region,  Congressman  Smith  said  in  a report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

“ There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  unusual  scenery  or  other 
interesting  features  in  this  part  of  the  park,  but  the  entire  area  contains 
only  the  ordinary  Western  mountain  landscape  scenes,  such  as  may  be 
seen  along  the  lines'  of  travel  for  many  miles  by  any  tourist  approaching 
the  park  from  any  direction.” 
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In  the  public  press,  the  project  was  stated  as  the  plan  of  a farm- 
ers’ mutual  organization  to  build  dams  “ linking  up  a range  of  low 
hills  so  as  to  convert  8,134  acres  of  a 100,000  acre  swamp  into  a 
reservoir  lake,  the  water  to  be  released  in  the  summer  months  to 
irrigate  farms  in  eastern  Idaho  outside  of  the  park.” 

But  Congressman  Smith,  as  he  later  admitted,  had  never  visited 
the  region  personally,  and  what  Mr.  Gregg  found  did  not  agree  with 
what  the  foregoing  statement  implied.  Mr.  Gregg  personally  vis- 
ited and  photographed  between  thirty-five  and  forty  falls,  cascades, 
hot  springs  and  rock  formations.  He  found  no  swamps  beyond  an 
occasional  small  one  such  as  he  found  in  other  parts  of  the  park; 
but  in  their  place  were  beautiful  meadows  aggregating  several  thou- 
sand acres,  surrounded  by.  an  equal  acreage  of  valuable  timberland 
and  traversed  by  clear,  cold  streams  full  of  trout.  Innumerable 
fresh  signs  indicated  the  large  number  of  elk,  deer,  moose,  bear  and 
beaver  in  this  bottom.  He  found  superb  meadows  for  grazing  or 
hay  land,  invaluable  in  supplying  feed  for  elk  and  deer  in  the  win- 
ter. They  were  so  far  from  being  swampy  that  his  party  was  able 
to  gallop  their  horses  anywhere  at  will. 

He  says  that  the  Bechler  River  valley  is  the  widest,  most  level 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park ; that  its  vicin- 
ity has  more  falls  and  cascades  than  all  the  rest  of  the  park  put 
together ; that  it  will  produce  more  hay  than  all  the  rest  of  the  park 
and  that  10,000  individual  automobile  parties  can  camp  in  and 
around  it  with  room  for  all. 

Speaking  of  the  region  east  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Falls 
river,  Mr.  Gregg  says  that  within  a radius  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
he  found  six  waterfalls  and  cascades  any  one  of  which,  if  located 
in  New  Jersey  or  Illinois,  would  be  advertised  as  a world  wonder. 

These  and  many  other  interesting  facts  Mr.  Gregg  brought  out 
in  an  illustrated  address  before  the  National  Arts  Club  in  New 
York  City  on  the  evening  of  October  27,  1920. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that  the  Falls  River  basin, 
instead  of  being  a useless  and  forbidding  section  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  corners  which  is  sure  to 
grow  in  popularity  and  demand  as  the  tourist  pressure  on  the  park 
increases  and  transportation  facilities  to  this  section  are  provided. 
It  is  Mr.  Gregg’s  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  the 
people’s  park  land  for  this  project,  as  there  is  an  advantageous  situ- 
ation for  a reservoir  in  the  forest  reservation  just  outside  the  park. 
He  also  estimates  that  Idaho  will  derive  much  more  money  from 
travelers  when  that  state  secures  a convenient  entrance  to  the  park 
for  them  than  she  will  from  the  water  which  could  be  impounded 
in  the  Falls  River  basin. 

Fortunately,  the  Smith  bill  has  not  been  enacted. 

The  Yellowstone  River  Scheme 

The  third  bill  which  the  civic  organizations  opposed  was  that 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Mr.  Walsh  of  Montana 
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entitled  “A  bill  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a dam  across 
the  Yellowstone  river  in  the  State  of  Montana.”  Mr.  Walsh  intro- 
duced this  measure  in  the  third  session  of  the  66th  Congress,  and 
failing"  to  pass  it,  reintroduced  it  on  April  11,  1921,  in  the  67th  Con- 
gress, in  which  it  is  now  pending  as  “ S.  274.”  * The  bill  provides 
that  “ the  right  is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of  Montana  to  erect 
and  maintain  a dam  across  the  Yellowstone  river  at  a point  to  be 
selected  by  it,  not  more  than  three  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Yellowstone,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  flood  waters  drain- 
ing into  said  lake,  for  use  in  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  said  river  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  said  dam  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a bridge  for 
foot  and  vehicular  travel  over  said  river,  and  shall  be  of  no  greater 
height  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  level  of  said  lake  at  the 
mean  high-water  mark,  hereby  declared  to  be  six  feet  above  the 
mean  low-water  mark.” 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  contemplated  in  the  foregoing 
bill,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  “ lay  of  the  land.”  Yellowstone 
National  Park  is  a great  quadrangle,  approximating  62  miles 
long  and  54  miles  wide,  containing  about  3,348  square  miles. 
The  great  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming, 
but  a strip  about  two  miles  wide  overlaps  the  Montana  boundary  ! 
on  the  north  and  a margin  of  about  a mile  or  so  overlaps  the 
Idaho  boundary  on  the  west.  The  Yellowstone  lake,  having  an 
area  of  approximately  139  square  miles,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east  quarter  of  the  park.  The  Continental  Divide  runs  so  closely  f 
to  the  lake  on  the  southwest  that  the  lake  has  no  affluents  of 
consequence  from  that  direction.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Yellowstone  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  park,  flow's  northward  and  empties  into  the 
southeastern  arm  of  the  lake.  Emerging  from  the  lake  at  its 
northern  end  it  flows  northward  with  a moderate  fall  for  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  it 
plunges  into  the  Grand  Canyon  and  continues  its  boisterous  \ 
course  for  about  forty  miles  as  the  river  runs,  to  the  northern 
park  boundary  at  Gardiner.  Thence  it  flows  through  Montana 
northward  and  northeastward  about  470  miles,  and  empties  into 
the  Missouri  river  just  after  it  crosses  the  boundary  line  of 
North  Dakota. 

Confidence  in  the  Walsh  bill,  which  provides  for  erecting  the 
proposed  dam  within  three  miles  of  the  outlet  of  Yellowstone 
lake, — that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  lake 
— is  impaired  in  the  first  place  by  its  title,  which  reads:  “A  bill 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a dam  across  the  Yellow-  : 
stone  river  in  the  State  of  Montana.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  proposes  to  permit  the  erection  of  the  dam  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  thirty  miles 
from  Montana.  Other  inadvertencies  in  Senator  Walsh’s  state- 
ments have  also  made  it  difficult  to  understand  the  bill  clearly 


* For  some  inexplainable  reason  it  is  also  designated  as  “ S.  275.” 
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without  considerable  personal  familiarity  with  the  ground.  Dis- 
regarding these  inadvertencies,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  erect  a dam  across  the  Yellowstone  river  near  Yellowstone 
lake  at  either  of  two  sites.  The  first  site  is  about  500  feet  below 
the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the  lake.  The  dam  here  would 
be  525  feet  long  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high,  calculated 
to  raise  the  water  of  the  lake  six  feet  above  mean  low  water. 
The  other  site  is  2 1/2  miles  farther  down  stream,  where  the  dam 
would  be  about  300  feet  long  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high. 
The  testimony  given  at  the  Senate  hearing  shows  that  the  lake 
rises  rapidly  in  June  when  it  gets  the  effect  of  the  melting  snow 
of  the  mountains.  The  maximum  level  is  attained  “ in  a few 
days.”  The  high  period  is  usually  the  first  half  of  June.  The 
water  runs  off  rapidly,  the  lowering  period  covering  twenty 
days  or  so  and  “ is  always  over  by  the  15th  of  July.”  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  dam  state  that  their  purpose  is  to  retard  this  run- 
off so  as  to  distribute  it  over  a period  of  several  months,  partly 
for  the  irrigation  of  Montana  farms.  They  deny  that  there  is 
any  hydro-electric  power  scheme  connected  with  it ; assert  that 
the  area  of  the  lake  will  not  be  enlarged  more  than  a few  hun- 
dred feet  around  the  margin ; declare  that  no  trees  will  be  killed  ; 
and  that  altogether  the  park  will  be  beautified  rather  than 
injured  by  the  dam. 

The  opponents  of  the  plan  start  on  the  principle  that  the 
National  Park  belongs  to  all  the  people  and  should  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  all  unless  there  is  some  unavoidable  necessity 
of  paramount  public  importance  for  doing  otherwise.  They  hold 
that  public  park  lands  should  not  be  taken  for  private  benefit 
simply  because  they  can  be  had  for  nothing;  and  that  there  are 
sites  outside  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  where  the  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  can  be  impounded  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. They  point  to  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Service  that  there  is  a site  in  Yankee  Jim  Canyon 
fourteen  miles  below  Gardiner  and  another  in  McAdows  Canyon 
sixteen  miles  below  Livingston,  Mont.  They  quote  the  state- 
ments of  engineers  showing  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  water 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  comes  from  the  lake,  the  other  50  per 
cent  coming  from  tributaries  below  the  proposed  dam  site,  and, 
therefore,  that  a dam  farther  down-stream  would  be  better  for 
controlling  damaging  floods.  They  declare  that  the  area  of 
Yellowstone  lake  would  be  enlarged  by  the  proposed  dam  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  high  water  for  an  unnatural  period 
would  kill  trees  around  the  margin  and  produce  unsightly  con- 
ditions. And  they  refer  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  outside  evi- 
dence as  indicating  that  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power 
is  within  the  purview  of  the  measure.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons they  object  to  the  commercialism  of  the  National  Parks 
and  the  unnecessary  taking  of  that  which  belongs  to  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few. 
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The  opposition  to  the  Yellowstone  project  is  especially  earnest 
because  the  case  is  regarded  as  a precedent  which  will  affect 
other  National  Parks.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  March  1,  1921,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  Barton  Payne  was  asked  if  the  resources  of  any  of  the 
National  Parks  had  been  used  as  utilities,  and  if  this  would  be 
the  first  precedent  of  this  character.  He  replied  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  the  Hetch-Hetchy  (California) 
might  be  a precedent,  but  aside  from  that,  this  was  the  first.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  if  the  people  of  Montana  were  given  the 
six  feet  of  water  provided  for  in  this  bill,  “ other  people  will 
want  their  land  brought  under  reclamation,  and  you  will  want, 
the  first  thing  you  know,  twenty  feet,  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
fight  to  get  that  increase  will  be  just  as  persistent  as  the  fight 
to  get  six  feet.” 

On  June  1,  1921,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Albert  B.  Fall 
reported  to  Congress  against  the  Walsh  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  permit  private  interests  to  develop  irri- 
gation or  power  sites  within  the  National  Parks.  If  cases  should 
be  found  in  which  such  developments  could  be  made  without 
interference  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  parks  were  created, 
he  thought  the  works  should  be  constructed  and  controlled  by 
Congress.  With  a view  to  meeting  Secretary  Fall’s  objection, 
Senator  Walsh  on  February  15,  1922,  amended  his  bill  so  that 
the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  should  build  and  operate  the  pro- 
posed dam.  This,  however,  does  not  change  the  fundamental 
objections  to  the  measure,  and  so  long  as  it  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress it  is  a menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Park. 

PROPOSED  ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 

On  June  29,  1921,  Hon.  Henry  E.  Barbour  of  Fresno,  Cal., 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a bill  (H.  R.  7452) 

“ to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  California, 
and  to  change  the  name  of  said  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park.”  The  present  Sequoia  National  Park  comprises 
about  253  square  miles  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Tulare  county. 
The  Barbour  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  park  and  to  add  to  it  an  area  about  twenty  miles  wide 
on  the  average  and  sixty  miles  long  north  and  south,  or  about 
1,200  square  miles,  lying  east  and  northeast  of  the  present  park 
in  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  between  the  present  park  and 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  park  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  No  valid  existing  claim,  location  or  entry  under  ! 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  for  homestead,  min- 
eral, right-of-way,  or  any  other  purpose,  is  to  be  affected  by  the 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  any 
bona  fide  claimant,  entryman,  landowner  or  lessee  of  land  to 
secure  timber  for  use  on  and  improvement  of  his  land,  and  also 
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issue  to  him  grazing  permits,  at  fees  not  to  exceed  those  charged 
by  the  Forest  Service,  so  long  as  the  timber  cutting  and  grazing 
are  not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  park 
is  created.  No  exclusive  privilege  is  to  be  granted  within  the 
park  or  on  the  roads  and  trails  therein  except  upon  ground 
leased  for  the  erection  of  buildings  or  camps. 

The  park  is  less  than  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
reproduces  on  a grander  scale  the  great  features  of  the  Yosemite 
Park.  The  enlarged  park  will  include  on  its  eastern  boundary 
the  following  summits,  from  north  to  south : 

Striped  Mountain,  13,160  feet  high;  North  Palisade,  14,254; 
Middle  Palisade,  14,049;  Mount  Fiske,  13,328;  Mount  Baxter, 
13,118;  University  Peak,  13,588;  Junction  Peak,  13,903;  Mount 
Tyndall,  14,025,  and  Mount  Whitney,  14,501 ; and  supporting 
Mount  Whitney  on  the  south  is  Mount  Langley,  14,042  feet  high. 
West  of  this  wall,  and  between  its  flanking  and  bulwarks  are 
broad,  treeless,  lake-bearing  cirques,  often  cirque  within  cirque, 
set  in  granite,  hung  with  snow  and  dripping  with  glaciers.  The 
culmination  of  the  series  is  reached  with  Mount  Whitney,  the 
highest  summit  in  the  United  States,  which  lifts  its  head  only  a 
little  above  those  of  its  neighbors. 

Westward,  the  zone  next  the  High  Sierra  and  merging  indis- 
tinguishably  with  it,  is  the  domed  and  bouldered  country  below 
the  timber-line  where  camping  is  a never-ending  pleasure.  It  is 
crossed  by  innumerable  lesser  ranges  buttressing  the  High 
Sierra ; from  these  cross-ranges  many  noble  peaks  arise,  and 
between  them  are  trout  rivers,  spreading  here  and  there  into 
lakes.  Here  are  magnificent  forest-bordered  meadows  and  innu- 
merable lesser  canyons. 

Westward  again  the  park  merges  rapidly  with  the  greater 
meadows  and  forests  beyond  the  boundary.  This  is  the  zone  of 
the  great  valleys  and  big  trees.  Here  is  the  Giant  Forest,  with 
its  million  sequoia  trees  scattered  among  its  millions  of  other 
giants ; sugar  pine,  cedar,  white  fir  and  yellow  pine,  each  pro- 
ducing the  tallest  and  thickest  examples  possible  of  its  kind. 

The  three  largest  trees  in  the  park,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment’s measurements,  are  the  General  Sherman  Tree,  having  a 
height  of  280  feet  and  a ground  diameter  of  36.9  feet;  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Tree,  a height  of  270  feet,  and  a ground  diameter 
of  31  feet;  and  the  William  McKinley  Tree  a height  of  291  feet 
and  a ground  diameter  of  28  feet.  The  Roosevelt  Tree  is  not  one 
of  the  very  biggest  but  apparently  there  is  none  more  perfect. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  2,500  years  old. 

The  Kings  River  valleys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  park  are  the 
objects  of  contention  with  the  water  power  people. 

The  Middle  Park  contajns  the  Tehipite  Valley  and  the  South 
Fork  contains  the  Kings  River  Canyon.  These  correspond  in 
kind  and  origin,  and  in  a general  way  in  size,  with  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  although  neither  of  them  has  Yosemite’s  peculiar  beauty. 
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The  Tehipite  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
American  scenery.  Wholly  lacking  the  Yosemite  type  ot 
beauty,  it  is  bigger,  more  rugged  and  more  virile.  The  Tehipite 
Dome,  3,200  feet  above  the  valley  floor,  is  one  of  the  five  greatest 
rocks  of  the  scenic  world,  the  others  being  El  Capitan  and  Half 
Dome  in  the  Yosemite,  the  Grand  Sentinel  in  the  Kings  River  Can- 
yon, and  El  Gobernador  in  Zion  National  Park. 

Like  Yosemite  and  Tehipite,  the  Kings  River  Canyon  has  nar- 
row rocky  gates  at  its  outlet,  and  it  is  there  that  the  water  power 
companies  want  to  build  a dam.  The  application  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Power  & Light  Company  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
of  Power  and  Light  for  hydraulic  privileges  within  the  park  led  the 
civic  associations  of  the  country,  including  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  to  join  in  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  form  of  the  Barbour  bill,  the  objection  to  it  not  being  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  what  it  contained  as  on  the  ground  of  what  it 
omitted;  and  the  objectors  insisted  that  it  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  exempt  it  from  the  operations  of  the  federal  water  power  act. 
The  Jones-Esch  act  of  March  3,  1921,  exempts  national  parks  “ as 
now  constituted  ” and  “ existing,”  but  does  not  apply  to  national 
parks  created  after  its  enactment  and  therefore  not  to  the  enlarged 
Sequoia  National  Park.  As  a result  of  the  nation-wide  agitation, 
however,  the  Barbour  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  forbid  the  granting 
of  permits  for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power-houses,  transmis- 
sion lines,  etc.,  within  the  park,  and  in  its  amended  form  the  bill  is 
now  pending  in  Congress.  At  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  this 
Report,  the  Barbour  bill  is  awaiting  its  turn  on  the  calendar  of  the  i 
House  of  Representatives. 

TRANSFER  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  OPPOSED 

Another  piece  of  federal  legislation  which  this  Society  and  other  ; 
civic  organizations  have  earnestly  opposed  during  the  past  year  is 
Senate  bill  2740  proposing  the  transfer  of  the  United  States  For-  |; 
est  Service  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  principal  reasons  advanced  by  us  for  the  re-  ; 
tention  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  •: 
that  the  administration  had  been  satisfactory ; that  forestry  is  closely 
related  to  agriculture;  and  that  the  experience  of  foreign  countries 
practicing  forestry,  notably  France,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  government  is 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  management  of  forest  lands.  The  bill  is 
still  pending  at  the  present  writing. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  GRAND  RIVER 

House  Joint  Resolution  32  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1921  by  Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor  of  Colorado  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Grand  river  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  the 
Colorado  river  is  made  the  basis  for  an  extension  of  Congressman 
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Taylor’s  remarks,  on  pages  5422-5427  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  13,  1921,  which  possesses  much  historic  interest.  The 
name  Colorado  is  applied  to  that  river  for  a distance  of  a thousand 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  Gulf  of  California  up  through  Arizona 
and  into  southeastern  Utah  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  rivers.  Of  these  two  tributaries  which  form  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Green  river,  rising  in  Wyoming,  is  the  longer,  but  the 
Grand  river  rising  in  Colorado  is  the  larger,  carrying  25  per  cent 
more  water  than  the  Green,  and  being,  as  Congressman  Taylor 
claims,  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Green  river  to  the  Colorado  is  supported  by  strong 
local  sentiment.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  has  taken  no  formal  action  on  the  subject  but  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  Congressman 
Taylor’s  unusually  interesting  history  of  the  river  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  beginning  with  the  discovery  by  the  Spanish  explor- 
ers in  1540. 

PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF  NAME  OF  MT.  TACOMA 

In  1921  there  was  a renewal  of  the  effort  to  have  the  name  of 
Mount  Rainier  in  the  State  of  Washington  changed  to  Mount 
Tacoma.  In  our  Annual  Report  for  1918,  at  pages  409-431,  are 
given  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  The  change  to 
Mount  Tacoma  is  urged  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  city  of 
Tacoma,  and  appears  to  be  opposed  by  those  of  the  city  of  Seattle. 
Hitherto  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
has  not  favored  one  name  or  the  other,  but  on  November  28,  1921, 
the  Trustees  recorded  themselves  in  favor  of  the  name  Mount  Ta- 
coma as  in  the  interest  of  good  historical  nomenclature.  It  appears 
that  the  name  Tacoma  was  applied  to  the  mountain  by  the  Indians 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  that  the  name  Rainier  was 
given  to  it  in  1791  by  Capt.  George  Vancouver  in  honor  of  his 
friend  Rainier,  afterward  a rear  admiral  in  the  English  navy. 
A Tacoman  writer  contends  that  as  the  Tacomans  have  spent 
several  million  dollars  in  opening  up  and  improving  roads  so  as 
to  make  this  great  scenic  playground  accessible  to  the  tourists 
and  as  the  mountain  stands  in  their  own  dooryard,  in  their  own 
county,  it  ought  to  be  called  Mount  Tacoma,  especially  as  they 
believe  they  have  the  arguments  of  justice,  tradition,  history, 
euphony,  etc.,  in  their  favor.  They  also  claim  that  the  Rainier 
Brewing  Co.  of  Georgetown,  near  Seattle,  which  manufactured 
a brand  of  beer  called  “ Rainier  ” and  used  a picture  of  the 
mountain  as  a trade  mark,  was  one  of  the  chief  objectors  to  the 
change  of  name  years  ago  when  the  subject  was  before  the 
National  Geographic  Board. 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
name  Mount  Tacoma  in  Seattle,  however.  Under  date  of 
December  22,  1921,  Mr.  William  Piggott  of  that  city,  President 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Foreign  Trade  Council,  wrote  to  Mr. 
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A.  H.  Denman  of  Tacoma,  President  of  the  Mount  Tacoma 
Club,  as  follows : 

“ I will  very  glaclly  cooperate  in  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  mountain 
its  rightful  name  Tacoma.  I am  frank  to  confess  that  it  is  not  sentiment  I 
as  much  as  commercial  reasons  that  govern  my  motives.  If  we  call  the  ' 
mountain  Tacoma  and  the  park  Tacoma  National  park,  it  at  once  identifies  t 
them  as  being  located  in  the  Northwest  near  Puget  Sound.  The  name 
Tacoma  is  better  known  the  world  over,  is  more  euphonious,  perpetuates  J 
our  Indian  nomenclature,  has  a distinct  meaning  in  that  language,  is  not  | 
ordinarily  mispronounced,  is  easily  remembered  and  has  a distinct  com- 
mercial value  to  the  Puget  Sound  country.  The  mountain  itself  would  be 
better  advertised,  as  Tacoma  would  locate  it  on  Puget  Sound  and  Puget 
Sound  is  better  known  than  Rainier.” 

SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  NOTES 

Statue  of  Ira  Allen  at  Vermont  University.  A statue  of  Gen.  j 
Ira  Allen,  founder  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  dedicated  j 
on  the  University  campus  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Saturday,  June 
18,  1921,  during  the  117th  commencement  exercises  of  that  insti-  j 
tution.  The  statue  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Wilbur  of  Man- 
chester, Vt.  It  is  of  bronze,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is 
mounted  on  a granite  pedestal  of  about  equal  height.  The 
presentation  address  was  made  by  the  donor;  the  statue  was  J 
unveiled  by  Sarah  M.  Allen,  granddaughter  of  the  founder,  ; 
assisted  by  Blanche  Abbott  and  Madine  Boardman  of  the  class 
of  1921 ; and  the  memorial  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Guy  W.  Bailey,  j 
President  of  the  University.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  LL.  D.,  of 
New  York,  of  the  class  of  ’81,  delivered  the  dedicatory  oration. 

Plymouth  Rock  Restored.  On  June  25,  1921,  the  part  of  the  , 
Pilgrims’  rock  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  which  was  removed  on 
December  20,  1920,  was  reset  at  a lower  level  upon  the  mother 
rock  at  the  same  site.  The  famous  rock,  which  now  presents 
approximately  its  original  aspect,  was  rededicated  on  August  1, 
1921,  with  elaborate  ceremonies  at  which  this  Society  was  rep- 
resented by  its  President,  Dr.  Kunz.  (See  illustration.)  On  i 
September  8,  1921,  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  dedi- 
cated on  Cole’s  Hill,  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a granite  sarcophagus 
in  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  who  perished  in  the  winter  of  1620-21 
and  the  traces  of  whose  graves  on  Cole’s  Hill  were  obliterated 
in  order  that  the  Indians  might  not  count  the  number  of  white 
men  who  died.  The  sarcophagus  contains  the  bones  of  some  of 
the  Pilgrims  which  were  taken  from  beneath  the  old  canopy 
over  the  Plymouth  Rock  which  was  removed  in  December,  1920. 

Rock  from  Panama  for  Roosevelt’s  Grave.  A stone  weighing 
a ton  and  a half  from  the  Culebra  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal 
arrived  at  New  York  by  steamer  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1922,  to 
be  placed  over  the  grave  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay, 
L.  I.  It  symbolizes  President  Roosevelt’s  instrumentality  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  building  of 
the  canal. 
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Princeton,  N.  J.,  Battlefield  Markers.  On  November  25,  1921, 
granite  markers  with  bronze  tablets  describing  the  principal 
events  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  January,  1777,  were 
dedicated  on  the  battlefield  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Unique  Symbolic  Highway  Statues  in  New  Jersey.  When 
the  White  Horse  pike  was  dedicated  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  on 
June  29,  1921,  a statue  composed  of  three  symbolical  figures 
representing  Father  Knickerbocker,  William  Penn,  and  a young 
woman,  was  unveiled  at  the  junction  of  the  road,  leading  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  respectively. 

Preservation  of  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  February, 
1922,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  an 
item  was  inserted  in  the  federal  Legislative  appropriation  bill 
for  the  protection  of  the  original  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  precious  documents.  It  is  planned  to  frame  the  Declara- 
tion and  Constitution  in  air-tight  bronze  frames  and  to  keep 
them  in  the  Library  of  Congress  under  a soft  light  so  that  they 
will  not  deteriorate  or  fade. 

Colonial  Standard  Measures  Found  at  Alexandria,  Va.  The 

only  complete  set  of  colonial  weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States  was  discovered  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
August,  1921.  The  set  consists  of  a yardstick,  weights  from 
1 to  100  pounds  and  measures  of  all  capacities,  both  dry  and 
wet.  All  are  of  solid  brass  and  are  inscribed  “ Fairfax  County, 
1744.” 

Management  of  Mount  Vernon,  Va.  A movement  to  remove 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  from  the  custody  of  its  owners,  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies’  Association  of  the  Union,  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  in  the  summer  of  1921,  and  on 
October  31,  1921,  they  adopted  a resolution  expressing  approval 
of  the  present  management  and  opposing  the  change.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  change  object  to  the  admission  fee;  allege  that 
the  place  is  run  down,  and  even  propose  rebuilding  the  carriage 
house  with  marble.  The  real  object  of  the  change  appears  to 
be  to  control  the  patronage.  Such  a change  would  be  very 
unjust  in  the  view  of  this  Society.  When  the  last  Washington 
owner  offered  to  sell  the  property  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  project  failed,  and  a like  proposition  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  also  failed.  Then,  in  1856,  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies’  Association  of  the  Union  was  organized  and  in  1858 
bought  200  acres  of  the  estate,  since  increased  to  237  acres.  The 
small  admission  fee  is  for  maintenance;  the  mansion  and  grounds 
are  remarkably  well  kept,  and  the  original  appearance  is  care- 
fully preserved. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  250th  Anniversary.  The  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was  celebrated 
with  elaborate  exercises  on  May  25,  1921.  The  ceremonies 
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began  with  an  official  reception  of  delegates  at  9:30  a.  m.  and 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  end  of  the  Colonial 
ball  at  night.  Between  these  events  there  were  parades,  pa- 
geants, literary  exercises,  baseball,  games,  receptions,  concerts,  etc. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Governor  Westmoreland  Davis  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
Bridgman  of  New  York,  both  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  An  Indian  dance  by  descendants  of  the 
Rappahannocks  was  one  of  many  picturesque  features  of  the 
celebration. 

Monticello,  Va.,  for  Sale.  In  July,  1921,  the  mansion  and 
estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  called  “ Monticello,”  near  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  were  offered  for  sale  by  a Washington  firm  of 
real  estate  dealers.  Efforts  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
purchase  Monticello  in  former  years  are  noted  in  our  Annual 
Reports  for  1914,  pp.  517-542;  1915,  pp.  275-276;  and  1917, 
pp.  352-353. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  Tablet.  A tablet  given  by  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  soon  to  be  erected  in  Bardstown,  Ky., 
bears  a relief  portrait  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  and  the  following 
inscription : 

“ 1826-1864  | In  Memory  of  [ Stephen  C.  Foster  | Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
July  4th,  1826  | Who  on  a Visit  to  Kentucky  in  1858  | Wrote  in  This  House 
the  Immortal  Song  | My  Old  Kentucky  Home  | (First  three  measures  of  the 
music)  ! The  Sun  Shines  Bright  in  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  | Presented  by  j 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  | 1922.” 

Greater  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  The  New  York  Herald 
of  May  15,  1921,  contains  a description  of  a cavern  which  was 
discovered  the  previous  February  by  Lee  Collins  and  his  son 
Floyd  about  ten  miles  from  Cave  City,  Ky.,  and  which  is  said 
to  rival  if  not  excel  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  that  neighborhood, 
The  entrance  was  opened  by  quarrying  operations.  The  skele- 
ton of  a man  was  found  in  one  recess,  and  three  skeletons, 
apparently  of  a man,  a woman  and  a child,  were  found  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  cave.  The  bones,  believed  to  be  very  old,  were 
left  where  they  were  found. 

Fort  Marion,  Florida,  for  Sale.  Under  date  of  October  21, 
1921,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  this  Society,  informed  us  that  the  War  De- 
partment had  referred  to  Congress  the  Fort  Marion  reservation 
in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  comprising  18.09  acres,  and  certain  other 
real  property  as  surplus  property  for  which  the  department  has 
no  present  or  prospective  military  use.  He  added : “ The  dis- 

position of  Fort  Marion  therefore  now  rests  with  Congress. 
While  the  general  policy  of  the  department  will  be  to  recom- 
mend the  sale  of  surplus  tracts,  no  objection  will  be  interposed 
by  the  War  Department  to  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  some 
other  disposition  to  preserve  properties,  such  as  Fort  Marion, 
which  have  a considerable  historic  interest.”  We  are  informed 
that  the  foundations  of  Fort  Marion,  which  stand  within  the 
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limits  of  the  oldest  permanent  European  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  were  laid  in  1638  and  the  work  was  completed 
in  1756,  being  118  years  in  course  of  construction  and  costing 
the  Spanish  government  nearly  $2,000,000.  It  is  a picturesque 
structure  with  a great  deal  of  historic  interest.  The  City  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Augustine  desire  Congress  to  cede  this  ancient 
landmark  to  them.  This  Society  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will  not 
be  sold  into  private  ownership.  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  War  De- 
partment, dated  July  17,  1915,  declared  Fort  Marion  to  be  a 
National  Monument  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Preser- 
vation of  American  Antiquities. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  Statue  in  Alabama  Removed.  In  July, 
1921,  the  Town  Council  of  Troy,  Ala.,  ordered  the  removal  of  a 
statue  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln, 
from  the  dooryard  of  Pink  Parker,  where  it  had  stood  for  sev- 
eral years.  Parker  is  a veteran  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Lincoln  Blockhouse  Site  in  Illinois.  In  February,  1922,  a dis- 
patch from  Dixon,  111.,  announced  that  the  State  had  purchased 
the  site  of  the  blockhouse  where  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832.  It  is  near  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  The  Legislature  is  to  be  asked  to  construct  a repro- 
duction of  the  blockhouse  as  a memorial  of  Lincoln. 

Wisconsin  State  Park  Bills  Vetoed.  The  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture of  1921  passed  bills  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  three 
new  State  Parks,  namely,  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river  at 
Kilbourn,  55  miles  northwest  of  Madison,  about  200  acres;  a 
high,  wooded  hill  of  80  acres  a mile  north  of  Beloit  on  the  road 
to  Janesville;  and  8,000  acres  in  Price  and  .Sawyer  counties,  to 
be  known  as  the  Northern  Lakes  Park.  The  latter  is  a region 
of  virgin  forest,  including  more  than  twenty  lakes.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  $335,000.  On  July  14  Gov.  John  J.  Blaine  vetoed 
the  bills. 

Warner  Memorial  Road,  Wisconsin.  One  of  Wisconsin’s- 
eight  state  parks  is  Devil’s  Lake  Park,  1,040  acres,  three  miles 
south  of  Baraboo  in  Sauk  county.  The  late  Wilbur  William 
Warner  (1850-1916)  bequeathed  $40,000,  for  a roadway  from 
Baraboo  to  the  park  — < a gift  which  stimulated  public  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  nearly  $50,000  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
called  the  Warner  Memorial  Road.  In  October,  1921,  a bronze 
tablet,  imbedded  in  a massive  quartzite  boulder  near  the  lake 
end  of  the  road,  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Warner’s  memory.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

Warner  Memorial  Road 
This  Enduring  Highway  Connecting 
Baraboo  With  Devils  Lake 
Was  Made  Possible  Through  the 
Generosity  of 

WILBUR  WILLIAM  WARNER 
(1850-1916) 

Whose  Boyhood  Home  Was  Here. 

To  His  Cherished  Memory  This  Tablet  Is 
Gratefully  Dedicated,  October,  1921. 
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Jay  Cooke  Statue  in  Duluth,  Minn.  A statue  of  Jay  Cooke, 
known  as  “ the  Father  of  Duluth,”  was  unveiled  in  that  city  on 
October  15,  1921.  It  was  modeled  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Shardy  and 
was  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Horace  Harding  of 
New  York  City. 

Death  of  Oldest  Indian  in  Minnesota.  On  February  7,  1922, 
the  Chippewa  Indian  mentioned  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1915 
under  the  name  of  Wahaguntah,  died  of  pneumonia  at  Cass 
Lake,  Minn.,  at  an  age  believed  to  be  137  years.  He  was  latterly 
known  as  Gabenahgewnwonce,  an  Indian  word  said  to  mean 
“ wrinkled  meat,”  from  his  deeply  wrinkled  face.  He  was  also 
known  as  John  Smith.  He  was  buried  on  February  9 with 
simple  rites  of  the  white  men  and  without  any  Indian  ceremonies. 

Navy  Recruiting  Signs.  On  July  28,  1921,  the  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service:  “It  is  directed 

that  the  practice  of  nailing  or  otherwise  affixing  recruiting 
posters,  placards,  tin  signs,  etc.,  to  growing  trees,  be  immediately 
discontinued.” 

THE  WORLD  WAR 
The  War  Officially  Ended 

On  July  2,  1921,  at  3:10  p.  m.  standard  time,  President  Hard- 
ing signed  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  declaring  at  an  end 
the  state  of  war  which  had  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  since  April  6,  1917.  Congress  reconvened  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  and  on  that  day  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
treaties  of  peace  with  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  On 
October  18,  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Austria  by  a vote  of  66  to  20,  and  the  treaty  with  Hungary  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  17.  The  treaty  with  Germany  was  signed  in  Berlin 
on  August  25,  and  its  text  was  printed  in  the  American  news- 
papers the  next  day.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged 
in  Berlin  on  November  11,  just  three  years  to  a day  after  the 
cessation  of  actual  hostilities,  and  on  November  14,  President 
Harding  issued  a formal  proclamation  declaring  that  “ the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  terminated  on  July  2, 
1921.” 

Honoring  the  Unknown  Dead 

On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1920,  France  entombed  in 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  in  Paris,  an  unidentified  soldier,  sym- 
bolical of  all  her  unknown  dead  of  the  war.  Every  circumstance 
of  solemn  pomp  was  employed  to  give  significance  to  this  tribute. 
At  the  same  time,  the  heart  of  Gambetta,  who  proclaimed  the 
Republic  on  September  4,  1870,  was  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 

On  the  same  day,  November  11,  1920,  Great  Britain  buried 
her  Unknown  Soldier  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Impressive  cere- 
monies were  first  held  at  the  cenotaph  in  Whitehall,  and  then 
the  coffin  was  taken  to  the  abbey  and  deposited  in  a grave  inside 
the  west  transept.  Among  those  present,  either  as  participants 
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or  spectators,  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Queens  of  Denmark  and  Spain,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Generals  Haig 
and  French,  Admirals  Beattie  and  Jackson,  and  the  War  Pre- 
miers Lloyd  George  and  Asquith. 

On  October  2,  1921,  General  Pershing,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Government,  laid  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  France  at  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe.  Ten  thousand  French  troops,  500  American 
troops,  and  enormous  throngs  of  citizens  attended  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies. 

On  October  17,  1921,  the  tomb  of  Great  Britain’s  Unknown 
Soldier  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  decorated  with  wreaths  by 
King  George,  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  Marshal  Foch,  and 
others,  and  with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  General 
Pershing. 

On  the  same  day,  King  George  sent  a message  of  warm  appre- 
ciation to  President  Harding  for  the  United  States  tribute  and 
expressed  the  desire  of  the  King  to  confer  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
the  American  Unknown  Soldier  on  Armistice  Day. 

On  November  4,  1921,  Italy’s  Unknown  Soldier  was  entombed 
in  Rome  in  the  Victpr  Emmanuel  monument,  “ the  Altar  of  the 
Country,”  directly  under  the  allegorical  figure  representing 
Rome.  The  United  States  government  was  officially  represented 
by  Hon.  Richard  Washburn  Child,  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 

America’s  Unknown  Soldier  was  buried  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Arlington,  Va.,  near  Washington,  on  November  11,  1921. 
The  body  was  chosen  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  on  October  24, 
11921,  by  a blindfolded  American  soldier  who  touched  one  of 
Tour  coffins  brought  respectively  from  the  American  cemeteries 
at  Bony,  Belleau,  Romagne  and  Thiaucourt.  When  the  coffin 
arrived  at  Havre  on  October  25,  the  representatives  of  the 
French  government  placed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
upon  it  before  it  was  lifted  from  French  soil  and  placed  on  board 
the  United  States  cruiser  Olympia.  The  cruiser  arrived  at 

I Washington  by  way  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  Potomac  river  and 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  body  lay  there  in  state  until  November  11,  when 
it  was  escorted  by  a long  procession  to  the  Arlington  cemetery, 
where  it  was  interred  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Memorial 
Amphitheatre.  The  President  of  the  United  States  bestowed 
upon  the  Unknown  Soldier  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
ind  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross;  Lieutenant-General  Baron 
facques,  the  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre ; Admiral  Earl  Beatty, 
iccompanied  by  General  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  British  Victoria 
Gross;  Marshal  Foch,  the  French  Medaille  Militaire  and  Croix 
le  Guerre ; General  Armando  Diaz,  the  Italian  Gold  Medal  for 
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Bravery ; Prince  Bibesco,  the  Roumanian  Virtutea  Militara ; Dr. 
Bedrich  Steponek,  the  Czechoslovak  War  Cross;  and  Prince 
Lubomirski,  the  Polish  Virtuti  Militari.  The  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  President  Harding. 

Among  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  this  extraordinary  cere- 
mony was  the  transmission  of  the  President’s  address  by  tele- 
phone and  amplifiers  to  great  throngs  assembled  elsewhere.  In 
and  around  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New  York  City,  30,000 
persons  distinctly  heard  the  President’s  words  and  the  singing 
of  the  hymn  “ Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ” by  the  audience  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Arlington. 

Another  impressive  feature  of  the  ceremony,  in  which  the 
nation  at  large  joined,  was  the  observance  of  two  minutes  of 
silence  beginning  at  12  o’clock  noon.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  the  proclamation 
of  Armistice  Day  as  a public  holiday  which  he  issued  pursuant 
to  a joint  resolution  of  Congress.  The  President’s  recommenda- 
tion was  very  generally  observed.  In  New  York  City,  the 
elevated,  subway  and  surface  railroads  stopped  for  the  allotted 
period,  as  did  the  railroad  trains  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Special  services  were  held  in  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  in 
these  religious  edifices,  as  well  as  in  the  streets  and  business 
houses,  the  same  silent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  unknown  dead. 

The  American  Dead 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  the  War  Department 
made  public  on  March  6,  1922,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  including  those  on  transports, 
between  May,  1917,  and  December  31,  1919,  was  77,712. 

Up  to  March  6,  1922,  44,085  bodies  had  been  returned  to  the 
United  States,  1,108  more  are  to  be  brought  home,  479  have 
been  or  are  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and  about  31,400  are  j 
to  remain  in  Europe.  There  are  640  unregistered  graves. 

Among  the  notable  arrivals  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1921,  were 
1,224  dead  of  the  27th,  42d  and  77th  Divisions  on  April  3;  a large 
number  brought  on  the  transport  Wheaton  May  22 ; 5,824 
brought  by  the  Wheaton  July  2,  including  Privates  Enright  and 
Hay,  two  of  the  first  three  Americans  killed  in  the  war;  and 
about  6,000  about  August  28.  President  Harding  attended  the 
memorial  service  held  at  Hoboken  on  May  23,  and  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  coffin  of  Private  Joseph  W.  Guyton  of  Company 
I,  126th  Infantry,  as  the  first  American  killed  on  German  soil. 
General  Pershing  participated  in  the  memorial  service  on  July 
10  in  memory  of  those  who  came  on  the  Wheaton. 

The  bodies  which  remain  in  Europe  are  to  be  concentrated  in 
six  cemeteries  in  France,  one  in  Belgium  and  one  in  England. 
The  names  and  locations  of  these  cemeteries  are  given  on  page 
163  following. 
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Proposed  Memorial  Highway  in  France  and  Belgium 

On  December  15,  1921,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Willis  of  Ohio  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate  and  on  December  19,  1921, 
Hon.  James  W.  Husted  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bills,  substantially  alike  in  terms,  entitled  “A  Bill  for  the 
creation  of  an  American  Memorial  Highway  Commission  for 
France  and  Belgium  to  designate  roads  over  which  Americans 
marched  to  victory  and  to  secure  the  erection  of  historical  rosters 
of  American  divisions  engaged,  and  other  appropriate  memorials 
thereon.  These  bills,  (S.  2864  and  H.  R.  9634,)  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  and  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  in  cooperation,  were  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  of  the  two  houses.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  appoint  a commission  of  not  to  exceed 
thirteen  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  American  Ambassador  to  France,  and  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  and  the  other  ten  of  whom  shall  be  repre- 
sentative American  citizens,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Memorial  Highway 
Commission,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated.  They  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  such  commission  without  compensation,  but  their  actual  expenses  may 
be  defrayed  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  or  acquired  as  here- 
inafter provided  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  President  shall  request  the  governor  of  each  State  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  respectively,  to  appoint  one  associate  com- 
missioner to  assist  the  Memorial  Highway  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  American  Memorial  Highway  Commission  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  any  similar  commission  or  other  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  which  were  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
World- War,  with  the  object  of  designating  as  memorial  highways  the  existing 
French  and  Belgium  roads  nearest  to  the  battle  fronts  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  to  erect  thereon  memorials  of  the  American  troops  who  there  participated 
in  the  war : Provided,  That  the  said  commission  shall  not  incur  any  financial 
obligation  in  excess  of  moneys  actually  provided  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  associate  commissioners,  in  addition  to  assist- 
ing in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  purposes,  to  cooperate  with  the  State,  Dis- 
trict, county,  municipal,  or  other  local  authorities  or  organizations  in  their 
respective  States  or  District  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
in  securing  the  erection  of  appropriate  local  memorials  of  the  war,  such  as 
soldiers’  memorial  parkways  or  historical  tablets  at  each  county  seat,  as  well 
as  in  the  interchange  of  information  concerning  the  method  adopted  in  their 
communities  for  the  commemoration  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  American  Memorial  Highway  Commission  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  channel  of  communication  through  which  American  citizens  or 
associations  desiring  to  erect  war  memorials  in  France  or  Belgium  shall 
communicate  with  the  appropriate  authorities  in  those  countries.  The  decision 
of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission  shall  determine  the  design  and  ma- 
terial of  such  memorials  as  well  as  of  those  erected  by  the  American  Memo- 
rial Highway  Commission.  Inscriptions  and  historical  statements  of  fact 
shall  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  official  agencies  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  of  the  United  States  before  receiving  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. Authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  fabrication  of  memorials,  at 
Government  arsenals  and  navy  yards  and  for  the  erection  of  the  memorials 
by  Government  agencies  if  so  desired  by  the  commission. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  funds 
from  National,  State,  county,  city,  or  private  sources,  or  by  gift,  grant,  de- 
vise, bequest,  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  funds 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  only  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  commission. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  commission  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  annually  in 
the  month  of  July  a statement  of  its  financial  and  other  transactions  during 
the  year  ended  on  the  preceding  30th  day  of  June,  and  shall  make  such  other 
reports  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  requested  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


The  object  of  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Memorial  Highway 
Commission  is  the  establishment  of  a Memorial  Highway  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  fields  of  operation  of  the  World  War  in 
France  and  Belgium;  and  to  secure  the  erection  of  suitable 
memorials  along  such  highway  indicating  the  history  of  their 
respective  localities  or  neighborhoods  and  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  the  American  troops  who  took  part  in  the  operations 
in  the  various  sectors  along  the  route. 

Realizing  the  heavy  burdens  which  France  and  Belgium  are 
bearing  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  devastated  countries,  it  is 
not  proposed  that  new  roads  shall  be  built  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Memorial  Highway,  but  that  existing  highways  be  linked 
together  and  improved,  where  necessary  and  possible,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lincoln  and  the  Roosevelt  National  Highways  in 
the  United  States.  These  two  highways  are  chains  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  highways  running  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  Lincoln  Highway  starts  at  New  York,  runs  southward  to 
Philadelphia,  thence  to  the  famous  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  thence  westward,  either  through,  or  with  connections 
to,  Chicago,  111. ; Denver,  Colo. ; Cheyenne,  Wyom. ; Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah ; and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Roosevelt  Highway  starts  from  Washington,  goes  southward 
through  other  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  to  Richmond,  and 
thence  westward  through  Lexington  and  Louisville,  Ky. ; St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Neb.;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  San  Francisco,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Each  of  these  routes  is  about  3,350  miles  long.  The  Lincoln 
Highway  passes  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  and  the 
Roosevelt  Highway  connects  with  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  near  Washington.  Along  these  routes  tablets  have 
been  erected,  commemorating  historical  events  that  have 
occurred  all  the  way  across  the  Continent.  The  Lincoln  High- 
way is  further  indicated  by  red,  white  and  blue  bands  and  the 
Roosevelt  Highway  by  orange,  black  and  orange  bands  painted 
on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  guide  posts.  The 
roads  are  usually  the  ones  most  frequented  in  the  regions 
through  which  they  pass,  and  their  development  and  improve- 
ment, under  the  stimulus  of  the  historical  and  civic  interest 
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aroused,  have  greatly  facilitated  travel  and  benefited  the  com- 
munities through  which  they  run.  The  two  routes  touch  each 
other  at  certain  points  in  the  far  west,  as  branches  of  the  pro- 
posed Memorial  Highway  in  France  touch  each  other. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  for  the  Memorial  Highway  in 
France  and  Belgium,  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes,  son  of  the  late 
President  Hayes  and  Chairman  of  the  Cuba-China  Battlefields 
Commission,  recently  visited  France  and  Belgium,  and  secured 
the  cooperation  of  United  States  officials- in  those  countries  in 
tracing  tentative  routes  for  the  Memorial  Highway,  as  follows : 

1.  Paris  to  Coblenz:  This  route  starts  from  Paris.  Thence  it 

runs  northeastward  through  Meaux  to  Chateau  Thierry;  thence 
along  the  Marne  River  to  Epernay,  where  it  turns  northward 
to  Rheims ; thence  goes  eastward  to  Montfaucon.  From  Mont- 
faucon  the  route  runs  northward  to  Stenay,  thence  in  a generally 
northeastward  direction  along  the  route  taken  by  the  American 
army  of  occupation  through  Montmedy,  Longuyon,  Longwy, 
Luxembourg  and  Treves  to  the  Coblenz  bridgehead  on  the  Rhine. 

2.  Verdun-St.  Mihiel-Toul-Metz  route.  This  route  leaves  the 
Paris-Coblenz  route  at  Montfaucon  and  runs  southeastward  to 
Verdun,  thence  southward  and  southeastward  through  St.  Mihiel 
to  Toul.  There  it  turns  sharply  to  the  northward  and  runs 
through  Flirey  and  Thiaucourt  to  Mars-la-Tour,  eastward  to 
Metz,  and  northward  through  Thionville  to  Luxembourg  where 
it  rejoins  the  Paris-Coblenz  route. 

3.  Chateau  Thierry  to  Brussels.  This  route  leaves  the  Paris-Co- 
blenz route  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  runs  in  a generally  north- 
ward and  northwestward  direction  through  Soissons  and  paral- 
lels the  Hindenburg  Line  to  Peronne.  From  Peronne  the  route 
may  run  directly  northward  to  Arras,  or  make  a detour  west- 

’ ward  to  Amiens,  thence  northeastward  to  Arras.  From  the 
1 latter  point  the  tentative  route  continues  northward  through 
Vimy  and  Lille,  thence  northeastward  through  that  part  of 
Belgium  where  the  91st  American  Division  was  located  when 
the  war  ended,  thence  eastward  to  Brussels. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  suggested  routes  lead  through 
or  near  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  major  operations  in  which  the 
American  troops  and  the  Allies  took  part;  also  near  the  seven 
principal  permanent  American  cemeteries  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. The  official  names  and  locations  of  the  cemeteries  are 
as  follows : 


Official  Name  of  Cemetery 

American  Cemetery  of  the  Suresnes 

American  Cemetery  of  the  Aisne-Marne. . . 
American  Cemetery  of  the  Meuse- Argonne. 

American  Cemetery  of  St.  Mihiel 

American  Cemetery  of  the  Oise-Aisne. . . . 

American  Cemetery  of  the  Somme 

Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery 


Location 

Suresnes,  near  Paris 

Belleau  Woods 

Romagne-sous-Montfaucon 

Thiaucourt 

Seringes-et-Nesles 

Bony 

Waereghem,  Belgium 
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Over  30,000  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
will  be  buried  in  these  seven  permanent  cemeteries  and  in  an 
eighth  called  the  Brookwood  cemetery  near  London.  The 
National  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Washington  is  cooperating 
with  the  Graves  Registration  Service  of  the  War  Department 
in  laying  out  and  beautifying  these  sanctuaries  of  the  dead 
American  heroes. 

The  little  cemetery  of  Suresnes  west  of  Paris  is  reached  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  by  a drive  down  the  Avenue  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  through  the  wooded  park,  across  the  Seine,  and  up 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  Boulevard  George  Washington.  Back  of 
the  cemetery  is  Mount  Valerian,  occupied  by  a French  military 
post. 

The  Cemetery  of  the  Aisne-Marne  lies  under  the  slopes  of 
Belleau  Wood,  a short  distance  north  of  Chateau  Thierry.  It  is 
designed  for  8,800  graves.  Nearby  are  areas  of  French  white 
crosses  and  German  black  crosses,  marking  the  last  resting 
places  of  others  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  labyrinthine  gullies 
of  what  was  once  a dense  forest  used  as  a hunting  preserve. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  Cemetery  lies  a short  distance  northwest  of 
Montfaucon  at  Romagne.  It  is  J:he  largest  of  all  the  American 
burial  places-  and  contains  about  23,000  graves.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  slope,  its  western  entrance  being  connected  with  Romagne  by 
a short  avenue,  and  the  eastern  entrance  with  the  little  village  of 
Cunel.  Both  roads  are  used  as  approaches  from  Verdun.  The  flag  j 
that  floats  over  this  cemetery  can  be  seen  from  the  outlook  on  the 
chateau  which  served  as  headquarters  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
at  Montfaucon. 

The  St.  Mihiel  Cemetery  is  at  Thiaucourt,  a shadeless  plain  about 
25  kilometers  northeast  of  St.  Mihiel.  Here  are  gathered  the  bod- 
ies of  those  who  fell  in  the  reduction  of  the  dangerous  St.  Mihiel 
Salient.  The  Memorial  Highway,  in  its  loop  southward  from  St. 
Mihiel  through  Toul  and  up  to  Thiaucourt  passes  near  Vaucou- 
leurs  and  Domremy,  associated  with  the  birth  and  life  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

The  Cemetery  of  the  Oise-Aisne  is  at  Seringes-et-Nesles,  near 
Fere-en-Tardenois,  about  21  kilometers  northeast  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  45  southwest  of  Rheims.  Quentin  Roosevelt’s  grave 
at  Chamery,  near  Cierges,  is  about  6 kilometers  southeast  of  this 
cemetery.  The  cemetery  is  in  the  midst  of  the  area  swept  over  by 
the  Germans  in  their  first  advance  in  1914  and  again  in  their  ad- 
vance to  the  Marne  in  1918,  from  which  they  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled with  American  help. 

The  Cemetery  of  the  Somme  lies  on  the  side  of  a wide,  gentle, 
and  treeless  slope  close  by  the  little  town  of  Bony,  about  15  kilom- 
eters north  of  St.  Quentin  and  about  25  east  of  Peronne.  It  is 
close  inside  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  a point  which  was  captured 
bv  the  allies  after  terrible  fighting  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
1918. 
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The  Flanders  Field  Cemetery  is  at  Waereghem,  in  Belgium,  be- 
tween the  Lys  and  Scheldt  rivers,  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  91st 
American  Division  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

All  of  these  cemeteries  are  connected  with  the  main  routes  of  the 
proposed  Memorial  Highway  by  roadways.  The  routes  above  de- 
scribed are  only  tentative,  but  are  suggested  to  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  plan.  The  permanent  routes  would  be  selected  in  coop- 
eration with  the  French  and  Belgian  authorities  if  the  plan  meets 
with  their  approval. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Memorial  Highway  be  indicated  by  suit- 
able markers  or  by  the  national  colors,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  Highways  in  the  United  States. 

Along  this  Memorial  Highway  it  is  proposed  that  simple  histor- 
ical tablets  be  erected  giving  designations  of  the  American  divisions 
engaged  at  or  near  the  points  passed  by  the  highway,  the  names  of 
the  commanders,  and  the  dates  of  the  engagements,  with  other  ap- 
propriate data  showing  the  relation  of  their  movements  to  those  of 
the  Allied  divisions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  French  and  Belgians  will 
cooperate  in  erecting  similar  tablets,  so  that  the  series  will  tell  the 
chief  historical  events  of  the  entire  route.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
erect  elaborate  monuments  along  the  Memorial  Highway,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  tablets  might  be  elevated  on  battle  mounds,  on 
or  near  which  there  might  be  small  parks  of  military  trophies,  heaps 
of  war  relics,  specimens  of  barbed  wired  entanglements,  “ tanks,” 
and  other  devices  illustrative  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
neighborhood. 

It  is  recommended  that  at  Coblenz  there  be  erected  two  bronze 
tablets,  one  containing  the  roster  of  troops  of  the  American  Army 
- of  Occupation  and  the  other  the  roster  of  the  present  American 
Forces  in  Germany,  after  the  style  of  the  bronze  tablets  to  com- 
memorate the  Campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  of  the  China 
Relief  Expedition. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  that  the  inscription  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by-  the  War  or  Navy  Department  is  intended  to  ensure  abso- 
lute and  official  accuracy  of  statement.  The  many  errors,  historical 
and  otherwise,  which  occur  in  inscriptions  on  public  monuments, 
has  long  led  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
to  follow  the  practice  of  making  the  most  searching  examination  of 
public  monumental  inscriptions  before  gi-ving  its  approval  to  their 
erection. 

In  like  manner  the  approval  of  the  designs  of  the  American 
memorials  by  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission  at  Washington  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  erection  of  inartistic  monstrosities  unworthy 
alike  of  the  soldiers  in  whose  memory  they  are  erected  and  of  the 
artistic  culture  of  the  American  people.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  is  done  by  Americans  in 
France  and  Belgium  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  authori- 
ties of  those  countries. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  erection  of  inac- 
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curate  or  inartistic  American  memorials  in  France  and  Belgium  by 
other  agencies,  the  bill  provides  that  the  American  Memorial  High- 
ways Commission  shall  be  the  channel  through  which  American 
citizens  or  associations  desiring  to  erect  war  memorials  in  France 
and  Belgium  shall  communicate  with  the  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties in  those  countries.  The  passage  of  a bill  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  (chap.  889  of  the  Laws  of  1920)  creating  a commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  proposed  Roosevelt  memorials  is 
an  illustration  of  the  need  for  some  authority  to  coordinate  and 
regulate  efforts  which  are  very  laudable  in  themselves  but  which, 
for  lack  of  such  coordination  and  regulation,  may  defeat  their  own 
ends. 

The  great  number  of  Americans  who  now  go  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium, some  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  military  service  overseas, 
others  to  visit  the  places  where  relatives  served,  and  still  others  to 
study  the  fields  of  operation  in  the  World  War  from  the  historical  j 
standpoint,  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  as  time  goes  on.  Not  j 
only  will  the  financial  means  for  travel  increase  with  the  return  of 
normal  times,  but  in  the  order  of  nature  future  generations  will 
multiply  the  number  of  descendants  or  relatives  of  the  two  million 
Americans  who  went  to  France  in  1917-8  — descendants  and  rela- 
tives who  will  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  their  predecessors 
and  will  wish  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  service.  It  is  desirable 
that  such  travel  be  encouraged,  in  order  that  the  patriotic  mem- 
ories of  the  World  War  may  be  cherished,  and  also  that  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  allied  nations  may 
be  strengthened  by  continued  mutual  intercourse.  Americans  are  ! 
welcome  guests  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  any  measures  which 
will  promote  their  visiting  will  have  cordial  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement. 

Proposed  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives referred  Mr.  Husted’s  bill  above  mentioned  to  the  War  De-  ii 
partment  for  the  expression  of  its  views,  and  the  Department  re- 
quested the  committee  to  delay  action  upon  it  until  the  Department 
could  formulate  its  views  on  the  subject.  On  February  18,  1922, 
the  Secretary  of  War  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  Budget  the 
introduction  of  a bill  which  embodied  the  substance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Husted  bill  in  different  form,  but  with  some 
substantial  changes*  This  bill,  introduced  by  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Por- 
ter of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  proposes  to  create  a commission  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  a Senator,  a Representative,  the  General  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  a regular  army  officer  who  shall  act  as  secretary.  The  work 
of  the  commission  is  to  be  performed  by  such  personnel  of  the  War 
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Department  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  designate,  or  by  persons 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  to 
serve  without  compensation,  but  their  expenses  are  to  be  paid.  The 
commission  is  to  erect  memorials  of  the  service  of  the  American 
.forces  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  the  designs  of  which  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission.  The  com- 
mission is  also  to  photograph  the  terrains  of  the  various  battlefields 
in  those  countries,  so  as  to  make  a compete  historical  photographic 
record  of  the  operations  of  the  American  units.  The  necessary 
arrangements  for  this  work  are  to  be  made  through  the  State 
Department  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  commission  is  authorized  to  receive  funds  from  any  State, 
municipal  or  private  source  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  funds 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Chief  of  Finance  of  the  United  States  Army 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  commission.  Authority  is  given  for 
the  preparation  of  models  and  designs,  or  the  fabrication  of  the 
memorials,  at  arsenals  or  navy  yards,  or  by  other  governmental 
agencies ; also  for  the  use  of  captured  war  material  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  memorials.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  furnish 
replicas  of  any  memorials  to  States,  municipalities  or  private  per- 
sons or  associations  at  cost.  It  is  also  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
American  citizens,  States  and  municipalities  or  associations  desiring 
to  erect  war  memorials  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster  General  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the 
memorials  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  act.  An  annual  report 
to  the  President  is  required,  and  the  act  appropriates  $10,000  for  the 
“ immediate  purposes  ” of  the  act. 

A memorandum  accompanying  the  bill  estimates  the  total  cost  of 
the  plan  in  contemplation  as  follows : 


80  relief  map  monuments $296,080 

SO  Outline  sketch  maps 85,475 

12  Special  monuments 37,  782 

10  Tablets  6,100 

3 Large  index  maps 22,  650 

50  replicas  of  1-20,000  maps 17,430 

Overhead  and  contingencies 69,  828 

Photographing  2,  758 


$538, 103 


It  is  proposed  to  place  on  a prominent  point  of  each  principal 
terrain  a relief  map  so  that  a person  can  pick  out  on  the  ground  the 
places  where  the  various  troops  fought.  The  relief  maps  will  be 
cast  in  bronze  and  will  show  in  colored  enamel  the  daily  front  lines 
and  numbers  of  the  American  divisions  concerned.  Streams  will 
appear  in  blue  enamel.  The  scale  will  be  1 to  20,000. 

Outline  sketch  map  monuments  will  be  used  to  show  front  lines 
along  which  American  troops  trained  or  occupied  sectors.  They 
will  be  somewhat  the  same  as  the  relief  map  monuments,  the  main 
difference  being  an  outline  sketch  in  bronze  in  place  of  the  relief 
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map,  and  a difference  in  size.  The  tentative  number  of  these 
monuments  is  fifty. 

Special  monuments  of  artistic  design  will  be  used  to  mark 
additional  places  of  historical  importance.  The  list  is  at  present 
as  follows : 

Where  the  first  American  soldier  was  killed  in  Europe. 

Where  the  first  American  soldier  was  wounded  at  the  front  in  Europe. 

Area  of  German  raid  on  First  Division,  Nov.  3,  1917,  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can prisoner  was  captured. 

First  sector  held  by  an  American  division  acting  as  a unit. 

The  sector  where  the  Eleventh  United  States  Engineers  fought  at  Cambrai. 

The  sector  which  the  Sixth  United  States  Engineers  held  during  March 
21,  German  defensive. 

Important  positions  of  the  360th,  370th,  371st  and  372d  American  regiments, 
which  served  with  the  French. 

Point  near  Casarsa,  Italy,  where  the  332d  United  States  Infantry  was 
engaged. 

The  town  of  Hamel,  indicating  that  units  of  the  Thirty-third  Division 
assisted  in  its  capture  on  July  4,  1918. 

Bronze  tablets  will  be  placed  marking  certain  buildings  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

It  is  proposed  that  information  concerning  each  large  American 
operation,  with  an  index  map  for  the  relief  map  monuments  of  the 
operations,  be  located  at  some  easily  accessible  place  within  the 
area. 

The  project  also  involves  the  preparation  of  pamphlets  which 
will  show  the  locations  of  all  monuments  and  giye  additional 
historical  information  concerning  the  American  operations. 

At  a hearing  held  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday,  March  15,  1922,  on  the  Husted 
and  Porter  bills,  Congressman  Husted  and  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  two  bills  had 
substantially  the  same  aim,  they  differed  radically  in  two  respects  — 
namely,  the  personnel  and  source  of  funds.  The  Husted  bill  con- 
templates a civilian  commission  and  the  use  mainly  of  funds  other 
than  government  moneys,  while  the  Porter  bill  contemplates  a com- 
mission mainly  of  a military  character  and  the  use  of  large  appro- 
priations by  the  Federal  Government.  They  urged  a larger  recogni- 
tion of  the  civilian  element  as  a matter  of  propriety,  as  a means  of 
securing  the  personal  attention  of  men  not  overburdened  with 
routine  official  duties,  and  as  a means  of  evoking  generous  private 
gifts  which  a commission  composed  of  army  officials  or  other  gov- 
ernment officials  would  not  be  so  likely  to  receive. 

The  bills  are  pending  as  this  Report  is  transmitted. 

War  Notes 

American  forces  first  entered  the  actual  battle-line  on  the  night 
of  October  21,  1917,  when  the  1st  Division  entered  the  line  in  the 
Sommerviller  sector  in  Lorraine,  and  the  first  American  battle 
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casualties  occurred  November  3,  1917,  according  to  a statement 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  June  4,  1921.  The  statement 
was  issued  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  American  arms 
were  not  effective  against  the  enemy  until  1918.  The  War  Depart- 
ment records  confirm  the  statement  made  in  our  Annual  Report  for 
1918,  at  pp.  465-472,  that  the  first  three  Americans  to  fall  in  battle 
were  Corporal  James  B.  Gresham  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  Private 
Thomas  F.  Enright  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  Private  Merle  D.  Hay 
of  Glidden,  Iowa,  members  of  Company  F,  16th  Infantry,  1st 
Division,  who  were  killed  on  November  3,  1917. 

The  American  Forces  at  Coblenz  were  reduced  by  orders  of 
the  War  Department  announced  on  February  16,  1922,  to  169 
officers  and  2,217  men.  The  troops  remaining  in  Germany  are 
the  Eighth  Infantry  regiment;  Battery  A,  Sixth  Field  Artillery; 
Company  B,  First  Engineers;  Company  A,  Sixteenth  Engineers, 
and  the  necessary  auxiliary  supply  and  medical  detachments. 

Germany  lost  1,808,545  dead,  including  52,006  officers,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  World  War  to  the  first  day  of  demobiliza- 
tion, according  to  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Concerning  the  Dead  of 
the  German  Officers’  Corps  ” by  Lieut.-Gen.  Von  Altrock  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  July,  1921.  The  total  number  of  wounded  was 
4,246,779.  The  total  number  of  men  under  arms  in  the  German 
army  during  the  war  was  13,000,000,  of  whom  about  one  in  seven 
was  killed. 

Lorraine’s  monument  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
was  unveiled  at  Flirey  on  August  21,  1921.  Marshal  Foch  and 
Ambassador  Herrick  and  the  delegation  of  the  American  Legion 
then  visiting  in  France  were  among  those  present. 

A tablet  in  memory  of  the  defenders  of  Verdun, — those  who 
maintained  the  immortal  declaration  “ They  shall  not  pass,” — 
was  dedicated  in  the  city  hall  at  Verdun  on  August  22,  1921,  by 
members  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  library  of  Louvain  University 
was  laid  on  Friday,  July  1,  1921,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
of  New  York,  President  of  Columbia  University  and  Chairman 
of  the  committee  formed  to  raise  $500,000  for  the  restoration  of 
the  library.  On  the  same  visit  to  France,  President  Butler 
presented  to  the  city  of  Rheims  a gift  of  3,000,000  francs  from 
American  educational  institutions  for  the  restoration  of  its 
library. 

A bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  services  of  243,135  horses 
and  mules  attached  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  68,682  of  which  perished,  was  unveiled  in 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  building  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
October  15,  1921 . * 


* This  recalls  the  tribute  to  the  oxen  which  hauled  the  stones  for  Bourges 
cathedral  in  France  and  which  are  memorialized  in  the  sculptures  of  oxen 
in  one  of  the  cathedral  towers. 
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IN  ENGLAND 

Sulgrave  Manor  Dedicated  — Washington  Memorials  Given 

Sulgrave  Manor,  near  Northampton,  England,  one  of  the 
ancestral  homes  of  the  Washington  family,  was  formally  dedi- 
cated on  June  21,  1921,  as  a monument  to  the  historical  ties  that 
bind  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  together.  The  exer- 
cises were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution, 
which  was  formed  to  promote  international  friendship,  and 
which  is  the  owner  of  the  Manor.  The  property  cost  about 
$60,000  and  about  $100,000  has  already  been  expended  in  restor- 
ing it.  By  means  of  gifts  of  various  persons,  including  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  of  New  York,  the  interior  has  been  furnished  with  fur- 
niture of  the  period.  Among  other  interesting  objects  in  the 
Manor  House  is  a Bible  which  was  given  by  St.  John’s  Lodge, 
F.  & A.  M.  of  New  York,  and  the  cover  of  which  is  a facsimile 
of  the  one  on  which  the  first  and  the  present  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Washington  and  Harding,  took  their  oaths  of 
office. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  on  June  21  began  in  the  Sulgrave  parish 
church  in  which  Lawrence  Washington,  Amee,  his  wife,  and  their 
children  are  buried.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  local  clergy 
conducted  the  service.  A procession,  including  the  clergy,  the 
Marquess  of  Cambridge,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  the 
Mayors  of  Northampton  and  Banbury,  officials  of  local  corpora- 
tions, the  governors  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  and  other  dignitaries, 
many  of  them  wearing  their  official  robes  and  chains  and  carrying 
other  symbols  of  office,  then  marched  through  the  village  to  the  lawn 
of  the  Manor  House.  Dr.  John  A.  Stewart  of  New  York  City, 
Chairman  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  of  America,  presented  a copy 
of  Houdon’s  bust  of  George  Washington  on  behalf  of  American 
donors,  and  the  Marquess  of  Cambridge  made  the  response.  The 
Manor  Hall  was  then  dedicated ; the  key  was  presented  by  Lady 
Lee  of  Fareham  to  the  American  representative  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  house  was  formally  opened 
and  entered  by  the  principal  guests.  In  the  Great  Dining  Hall  a 
portrait  of  George  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  given  by  Miss 
Faith  Moore,  was  unveiled.  When  the  official  party  had  reassembled 
on  the  lawn,  an  American  flag  given  by  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  a British  flag  were  presented  to  the  Manor  House 
and  formally  saluted. 

During  the  proceedings,  the  children  of  Sulgrave  village,  trained 
by  Mrs..  Brown  of  Sulgrave,  gave  some  old  English  dances  on  the 
lawn ; a band  played  in  Madam’s  Close ; and  tea  was  served.  After 
the  ceremonies,  the  public  in  small  parties  was  admitted  to  the  house. 
In  the  evening  there  was  dancing  in  a tent. 

The  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  who  is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Sulgrave  Institution,  was  represented  by  proxy. 
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Other  American  Memorials  Presented 

On  May  27,  1921,  a bronze  bust  of  Washington  modeled  by 
William  Ordway  Partridge  after  Houdon’s  life-mask  and  given  by 
the  Sulgrave  Institution,  was  unveiled  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Liverpool. 

On  May  30,  1921,  the  American  Memorial  Day,  another  similar 
bust  of  Washington  by  Partridge,  also  presented  by  the  Sulgrave 
Institution,  was  unveiled  near  the  tombs  of  Wellington  and  Nelson 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  by  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
Hon.  George  Harvey.  During  the  attending  ceremonies,  letters 
were  read  from  President  Harding,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  and 
ex-Ambassador  John  W.  Davis,  and  Lord  Bryce  announced  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  gift  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  to  the 
British  Nation  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  a former  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  had  proposed  the  presentation  to  the  American  people  of 
busts  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Edmund  Burke.  Before  the 
unveiling,  there  was  a service  in  memory  of  all  American  dead 
buried  in  England. 

On  June  30,  1921,  a bronze  copy  of  Houdon’s  marble  statue  of 
Washington  which  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  dedicated  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  It  was 
the  gift  of  the  State  of  Virginia  as  an  expression  of  its  friendly 
sentiment  for  the  country  from  which  came  the  first  permanent 
English-speaking  settlers  of  that  commonwealth  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  statue  reads : “ Presented 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1921.”  The  State  Commission  which  accompanied  the 
statue  to  England  included  Prof.  Henrv  Louis  Smith,  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University;  Hon.  B.  F.  Buchanan,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ; Hon.  R.  L.  Brewer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates ; 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Williams,  Clerk  of  the  House. 

On  June  15,  1921,  a bronze  tablet  containing  the  words  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address  was  placed  in  the  old  church  at 
Hingham  where  Lincoln’s  ancestors  worshipped. 

On  July  4,  1921,  a similar  memorial  of  Lincoln  was  unveiled  in 
Birmingham. 

Historic  Buildings  in  Danger 

In  former  reports  we  have  expressed  the  sentiment  of  regret 
which  is  felt  in  America  as  well  as  in  England  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  change  of  ownership,  neglect  and  ruin  of  historic  build- 
ings resulting  from  the  financial  inability  of  the  owners  to  maintain 
them.  These  ancient  buildings  which,  by  the  association  of  ideas, 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  are,  as  it  were, 
landmarks  of  her  progress,  are  now  threatened  almost  as  effectually 
by  the  conseouences  of  the  World  War  as  the  historic  buildings  in 
France  and  Belgium  which  were  actually  under  the  enemy’s  guns. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  writing  to  the  New  York  Times, 
says  that  the  owners  of  dozens  of  historic  buildings,  unable  to  face 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  proper  order,  are  anxious  to  turn 
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them  over  to  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Protection  Act.  Taxes  and  labor  costs  have  risen  with  such  rapidity 
that  even  the  very  large  land  owners  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
impoverished  and  many  do  not  feel  able  to  sustain  the  charges  of 
repairing  and  preserving  their  ancestral  ruins  for  purely  sentimental 
reasons.  But  the  Office  of  Public  Works,  to  which  is  entrusted  the 
duty  of  acquiring  such  historic  landmarks  as  might  be  offered  to  it, 
is  handicapped  by  a lack  of  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  unex- 
pectedly heavy  demands.  And  so  the  buildings  go  begging. 

Furness  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  imposing  Cistercian  ruins  in 
England ; Marmion’s  “ battled  towers  and  donjon  keep  ” at  Norham, 
Helmsley  Castle,  Hermitage  Castle,  the  old  fortress  on  the  island  in 
Loch  Leven  whence  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  the  romantic 
escape  which  Scott  described,  Linculien  Abbey  with  its  twelfth 
century  ruins,  Dunkeld  Abbey,  the  old  Norman  Church  at  Albury 
on  the  route  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  — these  and  many  others 
as  well  known  in  song  and  story  and  history  are  on  the  “ waiting 
list  ” to  see  whether  the  nation  can  accept  them  or  whether  they 
must  pass  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  and  be  sold  as  so  much 
stone  for  mending  roads  and  building  fences. 

. 

Sale  of  Runnymede  Protested 

In  July,  1921,  the  field  of  Runnymede,  on  which  the  Barons 
camped  when  they  secured  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  was 
offered  for  sale  at  an  auction  of  crown  lands  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately  there  were  no  bidders,  and  the  public 
protest  which  was  made  when  the  fact  of  the  proffered  sale  became 
known  prevented  this  famous  site  from  falling  into  private  hands. 
The  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire  called  the  proposal  to  sell  Runnymede 
“ shocking  ” and  Mr.  John  St.  Loe  Strachey,  editor  of  The 
Spectator,  wrote  to  the  Morning  Post  asking  if  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  were  aware  what  Runnymede  meant  to  the 
English-speaking  race.  “ Do  they  not  know,”  he  inquired,  “ that  at 
this  very  moment  the  men  of  English  kin  in  America  and  through- 
out the  empire  are  considering  plans  for  making  Magna  Charta  Day 
the  day  which  shall  unite  the  whole  English-speaking  world?  Magna 
Charta  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  a part  of  our 
common  law  and  of  the  law  of  every  English-speaking  dominion.” 

On  August  10  the  official  announcement  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Runnymede  would  not  be  sold  and  was  received 
with  cheers. 

New  Discoveries  at  Stonehenge 

Interesting  discoveries  concerning  the  age  and  source  of  materials 
of  Stonehenge  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  course 
of  work  or  repair  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Works. 

An  important  addition  to  knowledge  concerning  this  famous  land- 
mark has  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Thomas  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  has  identified  the  “ blue  stones  ” with  the  formation  at  the 
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Prescelly  mountains  in  Pembrokeshire,  but  the  question  of  their 
mode  of  transportation  remains  unsolved. 

Another  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  excavations  of  the  so-called 
Aubrey  holes,  is  that  the  present  Stonehenge  was  preceded  by 
another  megalithic  monument.  It  consisted  of  a circle  of  standing 
■stones,  enclosed  by  a bank  and  a ditch,  and  seems  to  have  been 
robbed  of  its  stones,  presumably  for  use  in  the  present  Stonehenge, 
during  the  period  of  the  Bronze  age  in  England.  Not  long  after  the 
removal  of  the  stones,  cremated  human  remains  were  placed  in 
nearly  all  the  holes  in  the  chalk  where  the  stones  had  stood.  Similar 
deposits  have  been  found  in  the  ditch  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
meaning  cannot  be  safely  interpreted  until  the  whole  area  has  been 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  recent  discoveries  also  indicate  the  necessity  of  revising 
former  estimates  of  the  age  of  Stonehenge.  Heretofore  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  that  metal  tools  were  used  in  its  construction, 
and  the  deductions  based  on  astronomical  grounds  have  pointed  to 
a date  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  A more  re- 
cent date  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  late  discoveries. 

The  idea  of  the  primitive  origin  of  Stonehenge  is  also  weakened 
by  the  modern  study  of  the  mechanical  methods  which  must  have 
been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  megaliths.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  are  tenons  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  stones,  fitting  into 
mortises  on  the  under  side  of  the  lintels,  which  are  thus  kept  in 
their  places,  and  that  the  lintels  also  are  worked  with  convex  or 
concave  ends,  so  that  each  is  secured  to  its  neighbor  by  a rough 
joggled  point.  Stones  so  worked  could  only  have  been  placed  in 
position  by  lowering  from  above,  and  are  evidence  that  the  makers 
of  Stonehenge  were  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  stones  weighing 
five  or  six  tons,  and  in  some  cases  far  more,  to  the  required  heights, 
and  of  setting  them  on  the  uprights  with  absolute  precision.  The 
use  of  levers  and  inclined  planes  of  earth  gives  no  satisfactory 
explanation. 

IN  FRANCE 

Remains  of  Ancient  Gauls  Discovered 

In  June,  1921,  it  was  reported  from  Paris  that  the  remains  of 
I Gauls  of  the  first  century  had  been  found  by  a farmer  near  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. The  features  were  well  preserved  by  carbonic  gases 
from  neighboring  mineral  springs  but  crumbled  to  dust  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  incidents  are  confirmed  by  Professor 
Auguste  Audollent  of  the  Auvergne  Institute.  The  New  York 
Herald  of  June  27,  1921,  quoted  Professor  Audollent  as  saying 
that  when  the  first  coffin  was  opened  a beautiful  young  woman  with 
long  hair  was  seen  for  a few  seconds.  Then  suddenly  her  features 
■ vanished  and  beneath  her  serge  robe  her  body  likewise  disappeared, 
leaving  only  bones  and  dust  surrounded  by  coins  and  other  articles 
fixing  definitely  the  date  when  the  interment  took  place.  In  another 
tomb  was  found  a blonde  young  woman  gowned  in  white  and  wear- 
ing small  leather  footgear;  another  woman  with  a wig  covering  her 
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own  hair;  then  the  body  of  a small  girl  and  finally  that  of  a 
bearded  old  man.  The  savants  say  that  the  gases  from  the  springs 
being  heavier  than  air  replaced  the  air  in  the  coffins,  thus  preserv- 
ing but  not  mummifying  the  remains. 

French  Claim  to  Discovery  of  America  Reasserted 

In  January,  1922,  the  French  press  again  advocated  the  claim  of 
Capt.  Jean  Cousin  of  Dieppe  as  the  discoverer  of  America  before 
Columbus.  Dieppe  has  never  ceased  to  contend  for  this  honor.  The 
city  records  pertaining  to  the  voyage  were  destroyed  when  the 
English  bombarded  the  town  in  1604.  The  theory  of  Cousin’s  dis- 
covery is  briefly  this:  War  with  England  interrupted  French  trad- 
ing to  the  African  coast.  When  the  merchants  of  Dieppe  and 
Rouen  attempted  to  resume  it,  they  found  that  the  Dutch,  English 
and  Portuguese  controlled  the  coast  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  all  ships.  Thereupon,  thirty  Norman 
merchants  fitted  out  Cousin  and  commissioned  him  to  find  new  trad- 
ing lands  west  of  Africa.  Leaving  Europe  in  1488,  according  to  the 
tradition,  Cousin  sailed  southward  to  the  equator  and  then  turned 
westward,  reaching  the  American  continent  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  river  two  months  later.  Returning  to  Africa,  Cousin  is 
declared  to  have  sailed  south  and  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
nine  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama. 

Cousin’s  champions  declare  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his 
voyage  by  a Spaniard  named  Vicente  Pinzon,  a mutinous  fellow 
whom  Cousin  on  his  return  to  Dieppe  had  expelled  from  France.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  three  Pinzon  brothers  accompanied  Columbus  on 
his  voyage  four  years  later.  While  admitting  the  possibility  of  a 
coincidence  of  names,  French  historians  place  great  stress  on  this 
fact. 

IN  GERMANY 
Notes  on  Nature  Monuments 

Not  far  from  Gorlitz,  Prussia,  at  the  village  of  Ratholisch- 
Plennersdorf,  there  stands  a yew-tree  with  a circumference  of  5 
meters  and  a height  of  8 meters.  According  to  careful  estimation  it 
is  believed  to  be  more  than  1,400  years  old.  This  remarkable  nat- 
ural monument  is  probably  the  oldest  tree  in  Germany,  perhaps  in 
the  whole  of  Central  Europe. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  three  slender  fir  trees  on  the  highway 
between  Helsen  and  Schmillinghausen  named  after  the  three  sisters 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Waldeck  was  recently  discovered.  Shortly 
before  the  dethronement  of  the  Waldeck  princes  the  trees  began  to 
languish,  a coincidence  which  caused  much  comment.  Later  the 
trees  were  cut  dowrn  and  it  was  found  that  the  trunks  had  been 
sawed  into  just  above  the  roots  and  hydrochloric  acid  had  been 
injected  into  the  openings. 

Although,  during  the  late  Avar,  the  publications  of  the  German 
Society  for  Scenic  Preservation  (Naturdenkmalpflege)  had  to 
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contend  with  many  obstacles,  it  was  still  found  possible  to  issue 
a certain  number,  and  since  the  war  the  situation  in  this  respect 
has  already  improved.  The  President  of  the  Society  is  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  Con wcntz. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Eisenach  in  1920,  before  the  con- 
ference held  in  the  interests  of  scenic  and  historic  preservation, 
Dr.  Conwentz,  after  dwelling  upon  the  misfortunes  which 
threaten  many  of  the  German  regions,  and  which  menace  the 
maintenance  of  the  work  of  scenic  preservation,  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  in  the  newly  organized  free  city  of  Danzig,  formerly 
a part  of  West  Prussia,  a society  had  already  been  founded  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  scenic  preservation  so  long  pursued  in  the 
era  of  German  occupation.  He  also  announced  that  as  soon  as 
a satisfactory  understanding  had  been  reached  with  the  new 
Polish  Government,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  induce  the 
latter  to  continue  the  preservation  measures  in  operation  under 
German  control. 

The  question  of  placing  all  forest  land  in  Prussia  under  State 
supervision  is  now  being  strongly  advocated.  While  there  has 
always  been  government  supervision  of  State-owned  forests, 
and  while  this  supervision  has  been  extended  since  the  war  to 
forest  land  forming  part  of  entailed  estates,  the  private  owners 
had  been  left  entirely  free  to  exploit  their  woodland  as  they 
pleased.  The  German  scenic  preservation  society  has  now  peti- 
tioned that  the  State  shall  exercise  control  over  privately  owned 
forests  as  well  as  over  those  in  every  entailed  property. 

The  necessity  for  more  intensive  cultivation  and  exploitation 
of  land  in  Germany  has  aroused  the  conservators  of  natural 
monuments  to  the  need  of  broadening  the  significance  of  the 
term  so  that  it  may  include  scenic  preservation  in  the  very 
widest  sense.  In  1904,  Dr.  Conwentz  proposed  that  the  term 
“ natural  monument  ” as  regards  the  Flora  and  Fauna,  should  be 
confined  to  examples  in  their  original  habitat,  excluding  all 
those  introduced  from  without.  However,  it  was  admitted  that 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  example,  erratic  boulders 
which  had  been  removed  for  their  original  places,  or  rare  plants 
or  trees  which  had  been  transplanted  to  place  them  in  more  pro- 
tected situations.  This  broader  view  is  now  advocated  more 
earnestly  than  heretofore. 

IN  JAPAN 

Supplement  to  Protective  Law  of  1919 

The  enterprise  and  progressiveness  of  Japan  in  the  matter  of 
protecting  natural  and  historical  sites  and  monuments  have  frequently 
been  mentioned  in  these  Reports,  and  in  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  we  gave  the  text  of  the  Japanese  Law  No.  44  of  1919  for 
Preserving  Landscapes  and  Historic  and  Natural  Monuments.  We 
have  recently  received  from  the  Japanese  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
“ List  of  the  Principal  Species  of  Natural  and  Historic  Sites  and 
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Monuments  ” which  is  a supplement  to  the  law  of  1919  and  which 
is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  thoroughness  and  progressiveness 
of  the  Japanese  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  kinds  of  natural  and  historic  sites  and  monuments 
which  are  presumed  to  be  protected  by  the  law  are  as  follows : 

Historic  Monuments 

The  historic  monuments  which  are  presumed  to  be  protected  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Ruins  of  fortified  capitals,  permanent  and  temporary  palaces 
of  the  sovereign,  and  other  historic  monuments  which  have  an 
important  relation  to  the  Imperial  House. 

2.  Ruins  of  temples  and  churches  and  other  important  monuments 
which  are  related  to  the  celebration  of  a festival  and  to  the  national 
faith. 

3.  Ancient  graves,  tombs  and  monuments  of  celebrated  persons. 

4.  Ruins  of  ancient  castles,  citadels,  fortresses,  ancient  battlefields, 
palaces  of  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect,  and  other  historic  monuments 
which  are  connected  with  the  civil  and  military  service. 

5.  Temples  of  Confucius,  kyo-gakou,  han-gakou,*  libraries  or 
their  ruins,  and  other  historic  monuments  which  have  an  important 
connection  with  public  education  and  science. 

6.  Ruins  of  medical  gardens,  hospitals,  hospices,  and  other 
historic  monuments  which  are  related  social  service. 

7.  Ruins  of  frontier  barriers,  mined  heights,  itchiri-zouka,f  mar- 
kets, and  other  principal  monuments  related  to  industry,  communi- 
cation and  public  works. 

8.  Ancient  houses,  gardens,  ponds,  fountains,  wells,  arbors  and 
stones,  etc.,  which  have  certain  antique  features  or  contents. 

9.  Burials  in  shell-heaps,  places  where  old  debris  is  deposited, 
cogo-ishij  and  other  ruins  important  to  archaeology  and  anthropo- 
logy. 

10.  Principal  historic  monuments  which  relate  to  foreign  countries 
and  foreigners. 

11.  Principal  places  where  certain  traditions  exist. 

Sites 

The  sites  which  are  presumed  to  be  protected  are: 

1.  Parks  and  gardens. 

2.  Famous  bridges,  causeways  and  dikes. 

* Kyo-gakou  are  ancient  village  schools  — Under  the  feudal  system  Japan 
established  a certain  number  of  schools  with  a seigneur  at  their  head. 
Such  a school  established  by  a seigneur  was  called  a han-gakou. 

t In  ancient  times,  to  indicate  to  travelers  the  length  of  their  journey,  it 
was  the  custom  to  set  up  a tombstone  at  the  roadside  a certain  distance  from 
a place;  and  this  tombstone,  or  mile-stone  as  we  would  call  it  in  America, 
was  called  itchiri-zouka,  by  the  Japanese. 

t Cogo-ishi  were  very  massive  walls  of  cut  stone.  Their  ancient  purpose 
is  not  clear,  and  the  opinions  of  savants  in  regard  to  them  are  very  much 
divided. 
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3.  Places  celebrated  for  their  trees,  flowering  plants,  birds,  game, 
insects,  fish. 

4.  Celebrated  curious  rocks, — rocks  which  resemble  wood 
struction,  natural  bridges,  columns  of  stones,  etc. 

5.  Celebrated  gorges,  torrents  and  precipices. 

6.  Celebrated  waterfalls. 

7.  Celebrated  lakes  and  swamps. 

8.  Floating  islands,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  bog  in  the 
ment  of  Yamagata. 

9.  Celebrated  hills  and  sand  dunes,  wooded  with  pines. 

10.  Shores,  celebrated  islands  and  other  famous  sites. 

11.  Celebrated  places  where  one  is  able  to  contemplate  a 
landscape. 

Natural  Monuments 

I. 

A.  Animals 

Those  relating  to  animals  which  are  presumed  to  be  protected  are : 

1.  Animals  which  are  actually  found  in  Japan  and  which  are  not 
yet  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  For  example,  Mikadokiji, 
Calophasis  mikado  Gr. ; Hanadori,  Dicoeum  formosum  Gr.  of  Tai- 
wan ; Akahige,  Erithacus  komadori  Temm,  of  the  Riukiu  isles ; Ruri- 
kakesu,  Garmlus  lidthi  Bp. ; Kurousagi,  Pentalagus  furnessi  Stone, 
of  Amami-Oshima,  etc. 

2.  Animals  which,  having  been  found  in  another  part  of  the  world 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  are  nevertheless  scarce  and  are 
found  remaining  in  Japan.  For  example,  the  little  whale  Kokujira, 
Rhachianectes  glaucus  Cope,  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

3.  Animals  which  are  found  on  land  and  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and 
which  are  threatened  with  extinction.  For  example,  species  of 
Herasagi,  Platalea  leucorodia  L. ; Daisagi,  Herodicts  timoriensis 
Cuvier;  Nogan,  Otis  dybowski  Tacz;  Toki,  Ibis  nippon  Temm;  the 
sables  of  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto ; the  musk  deer,  Moschus  mos- 
chiferus  L.  of  Karafuto ; the  marine  otter  Enhydra  lutris  Linn.,  of 
Chishima:  the  sea  otter  Callorhinus  ursinus  Linn.,  of  Karafuto;  the 
dugong,  Halicore  dugong  Erxl,  of  Okinawa,  etc. 

4.  Animals  desirable  to  be  protected,  as  famous  animals  of  eastern 
Asia,  although  not  the  special  productions  of  Japan.  For  example, 
Hanzaki,  Megalob  air achus  maximus  Schl. 

5.  Places  of  reproduction  of  arrivals  of  divers  species  of  famous 
animals.  For  example,  places  of  arrival  of  various  species  of  cranes, 
as,  the  village  of  Yatusiro  in  the  district  of  Kumakd,  department  of 
Yamaguchi ; nesting  places  of  the  stork,  at  Tsuruvama.  Idzushi, 
department  of  Hvogo ; places  of  reproduction  of  the  Umineko,  Lams 
crassirostris  Vieillot,  at  Kaburashima,  Hachinohe,  Aomori ; the  coasts 
of  the  department  of  Toyama  where  an  immense  school  of  luminous 
cuttle-fish  swims,  Watasenia  scintillans  Berry,  and  other  places  of 
propagation  and  of  arrival  of  other  species  of  small  birds,  etc. 

6.  Localities  where  have  been  discovered  the  fossils  of  great 
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game  animals,  elephants,  rhinoceros,  deer,  etc.  and  other  famous 
animals  which  are  found  in  Japan. 

7.  Characteristic  animals  or  an  entire  group  of  animal  species 
which  are  found  in  the  mountains,  plains,  marshes,  forest,  lakes, 
shores,  seas  and  rivers,  islands  and  islets,  caverns,  etc. 

8.  Domestic  animals  of  Japan.  For  example,  Chobikei,  or  long- 
tailed cock  of  Tosa;  Uzura-chabo,  or  short-tailed  cock;  Chin,  or 
Japanese  pug-dog;  the  dogs  of  Tosa  and  Akita,  the  ponies  of  Tosa 
and  Oki,  etc. 

9.  Famous  animals,  other  than  domestic  animals,  which  have  been 
imported  into  Japan  and  which  are  actually  in  a savage  state.  For 
example,  Koraikiji,  Phasianus  torquatus  Gmelin,  of  Tsushima;  the 
magpie,  Pica  pica  sericea  Gould,  of  Hizen ; the  deer  of  the  island  of 
Ogasawara,  etc. 

B.  Plants 

The  plants  which  are  presumed  to  be  protected  are  as  follows : 

1.  Groves  of  trees  in  the  environs  of  temples,  celebrated  rows  of 
trees,  famous  trees,  great  trees  and  old  trees. 

2.  Primeval  and  representative  forests,  rare  forms  of  forests. 

3.  Representative  vegetation  on  high  mountains. 

4.  Places  where  curious  plants  grow.  For  example,  a certain 
zone  in  Mount  Koshin  where  Pinguicula  ramosa  Miyos  is  produced. 

5.  Zones  which  mark  the  remarkable  limit  of  the  distribtuion  of 
plants.  For  example,  Cyrcas  revoluta  Thunb.,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Kioushou;  and  the  distributive  limit  of  Rosa  rngosa  Thunb.,  in 
the  Joban  region. 

6.  Rare  original  places  of  cultivable  plants.  For  example,  a zone 
in  Mount  Kirishima  where  Pirus  spectabilis  Ait.  is  produced. 

7.  Wild  plants  representing  physiological  phenomena.  For 
example,  Castanea  pubinervis  C.  Schn.  var.  pendula  Miyos. 

8.  Plants  threatened  with  extermination. 

9.  Species  of  aquatic  plants,  algae,  mosses,  hepaticas,  and  rare 
lichens  which  are  produced  in  pond,  fountain,  lake,  marsh,  sea  and 
river. 

10.  Caverns  or  gulfs  where  characteristic  plants  are  produced 
abundantly. 

11.  Peat  bogs  where  the  plants  which  form  turf  are  abundantly 
produced.  For  example,  the  plain  in  the  environs  of  Bihai  and 
Shinozu,  of  Hokkaido. 

12.  Sea,  river  and  lake  dunes  where  plants  which  fix  the  sands 
are  produced.  For  example,  a part  of  the  sand  mountain  of  Ota. 

13.  Thermal  springs  as  well  as  boiling  springs,  hot  water  where 
low  orders  of  plants  are  produced  abundantlv.  For  example,  that 
which  is  in  the  thermal  waters  of  Umoto,  in  Nikko. 

14.  Groups  of  characteristic  species  of  wild  plants.  For  example, 
the  shores  of  Arakawa  in  the  environs  of  Tokyo  where  Primula 
sieboldii  E.  Morren  grows. 

15.  Places  which  produce  abundantly  species  of  orchids,  ferns, 
lycopodium,  climbing  plants,  lichens,  mosses,  hepaticas,  etc.,  or  the 
woods  in  which  these  plants  grow. 
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16.  Islets  not  far  removed  from  land  where  is  found  a particular 
flora.  For  instance,  those  which  are  at  Ohoshima  in  the  department 
of  Miyazaki  and  on  the  islet  of  Biro  in  the  department  of  Kagoshima. 

17.  Useful  plants  in  the  wild  state  which  have  already  become  rare 
or  are  becoming  rare. 


C.  Rocks  and  Minerals 

Those  relating  to  rocks  and  minerals  which  are  presumed  to  be 
protected  are : 

1.  Outcrops  of  rocks  and  minerals  like  that  at  Chichibu. 

2.  Exposures  showing  the  special  distribution  of  minerals,  as  at 
Ishikawa,  in  the  department  of  Fukushima. 

3.  Exposures  showing  the  origin  of  the  formation  of  minerals, 
as  at  Ishikawa. 

4.  Foldings  of  beds,  as  at  Chichibu. 

5.  Faults,  fissures  and  dikes. 

6.  Concordances  and  discordances  of  beds. 

7.  Caves.  For  example,  the  mouth  of  a subterranean  river  whose 
water  descends  in  a cascade  at  Nagato,  in  the  department  of  Yama- 
guchi. 

8.  The  natural  joint  planes  of  volcanic  rocks.  For  example,  the 
colonnade  of  the  grotto  of  Gembudo  in  the  department  of 
Hyogo. 

9.  Thermal  springs,  particularly  geysers,  like  those  at  Onikobe, 
department  of  Miyagi,  at  Atami,  department  of  Shizuoka,  and  at 
Shiobara,  department  of  Tochigi;  other  volcanic  phenomena;  and 
thermal  deposits,  like  those  at  Nishizawa  near  Nikko,  and  at  Obama, 
department  of  .Nagasaki. 

10.  Springs,  such  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  cascade  at  Nagato, 
department  of  Yamaguchi,  and  at  the  well  of  limpid  water  of 
Wakitama  of  the  temple  of  Sengen  on  the  south  side  of  Fuji;  and 
cold  mineral  springs,  like  that  at  Isobe,  department  of  Gumma. 

11.  Disintegrations  due  to  atmospheric  agents,  as  that  of  Sho- 
senkio,  department  of  Yamanashi ; and  phenomena  related  to  erosion, 
as  at  Nezame,  department  of  Nagano. 

12.  Volcanoes,  erivinsr  forth  salt  water  (salses),  as  in  the  environs 
of  Tainan  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  Formosa. 

13.  Raised  mounds,  as  at  Takou  on  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

II. 

A representative  locality  which  is  rich  in  natural  monuments  to  be 
protected  (locality  for  protection.) 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ, 

President. 


Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 
Secretary. 
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Abbott,  Blanche,  154. 

Abercrombie,  James,  buried  treasure, 
54. 

Adams,  Edward  D.,  trustee,  5 ; com- 
mittee, 6. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Edward  D.,  death,  27. 

Adams,  George  B.,  97. 

Adams,  John,  106. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  107. 

Adams,  Samuel,  102. 

Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  28. 

Adler,  Elmer,  61. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  in  Hall  of  Fame,  92, 
107,  109. 

Aitkin,  Robert,  75. 

Albert,  King  of  Belgium,  at  Niagara, 
137,  138;  decorates  Britain’s  un- 
known dead,  159. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  103. 

Alexander,  Charles  B.,  156. 

Alexander,  George,  110. 

Allison,  Ada  F„  21. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A.,  97. 

Allegany  State  Park,  32,  136. 

Allen,  Ira,  154. 

Allen,  Sarah  M.,  154. 

America,  . discovery  of,  French 
claim,  174. 

American  Legion,  convention,  73  et 
seq. 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society,  1 ; charter,  3 ; 
headquarters,  4;  officers  and  com- 
mittees, 5-8;  origin,  scope  and 
creed,  8-13;  custodian  of  State 
properties,  9,  33,  40,  43,  54,  55,  56; 
gifts  of  members,  10,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
24,  25,  33,  39,  43,  48,  54,  55,  56, 
122,  123 ; far-reaching  influence, 

10;  commendations,  11;  annual 
reports,  14;  general  financial  re- 
port, 15-22 ; owner  of  properties, 
21,  33,  39,  48;  death  of  members, 
22;  gives  medal  to  Gen.  Porter, 
25;  publishes  “Life  of  Mary  Jemi- 
son,”  26;  gives  glass  mortuary 
tablets,  27 ; secures  creation  of 
parks,  28,  29,  31 ; opposes  Central 


Park  garage,  80;  studies  park 
management,  85 ; asked  to  inspect 
public  works  of  art,  87 ; official 
historian  of  Hall  of  Fame,  90; 
approves  Ericsson-Delamater  in- 
scriptions, 111;  exhibits  Monitor 
relics,  114;  contributes  to  Poe  Cot- 
tage, 115;  prepares  French  exhibit, 
120;  opposes  invasion  of  National 
Parks,  144;  approves  name  Mt 
Tacoma,  153. 

America’s  Making,  118-120. 

Anaesthesia,  discovery,  105. 

Andre,  John,  monument,  21,  33; 
prison-house,  33 ; at  Stony  Point, 
41,  125. 

Andrews,  Charles  M.,  97. 

Anteman,  Elizabeth,  45,  46. 

Anteman,  Herman,  45,  46. 

Anthony,  Joseph,  84. 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  103. 

Antietam  National  Park,  140. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  see  Joan  of  Arc. 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  F.,  171. 

Armstrong,  Samuel  C.,  100. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  at  Stony  Point,  41, 
125. 

Arnold,  Benjamin  W.,  7,  43. 

Aspegren,  John,  113. 

Asquith,  Herbert,  159. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  J.  Fredk.,  36. 

Aubrey,  Capt.,  52. 

Audubon,  John  James,  106. 

Babcock,  Samuel  D.,  3. 

Baeder,  Charles,  59. 

Bailey,  Frank,  trustee,  5. 

Bailey,  Guy  W.,  154. 

Bailey,  Liberty  H.,  trustee,  5 ; com- 
mittee, 6. 

Bancroft,  George,  107,  109. 

Bandelier  National  Monument,  140. 

Barbour,  Henry  E„  150. 

Barclay,  Sackett  M.,  135. 

Barr,  Mrs.  William,  16,  17,  27. 

Barrus,  Clara,  129. 

Battle  Island  Park,  committee,  6, 
56;  described,  9,  31,  55;  vandal- 
ism, 55  (see  also  F.  A.  Emerick). 
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Baumes,  Caleb  H.,  128. 

Beal,  Joseph,  130. 

Beamian,  Charles  C.,  3. 

Beatty,  David,  66,  68,  69,  73,  159. 
Beauchamp,  William  H.,  135. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  106. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  98. 
Benedict,  Henry  H.,  Vice  President, 
5 ; finance  committee,  6 ; donor  to 
fund,  20. 

Bennett,  Ernest  H.,  123. 

Bennington  Battlefield,  30. 

Bent,  Francis  P.,  113. 

Benton,  Guy  P.,  97. 

Bibesco,  Prince,  160. 

Big  Hole  Battlefild,  140. 

Billboards,  see  Signs. 

Billopp,  Christopher,  118. 

Bishop,  Caroline,  57,  60. 

Blackmar,  Frank  W.,  97. 

Blackwell,  Lucy  Stone,  103. 

Blaine,  John  J.,  157. 

Blanc,  Geller  & Rolston,  21. 

Blauvelt,  George  A.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  Stony  Point  committee, 
8,  40. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  William  H.,  16,  17. 
Bloomfield,  Allen  J.,  133. 

Boardman,  Derick  L.,  135. 

Boardman,  Mabel  T.,  98. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  statue  unveiled,  110, 
and  plate  facing,  48. 

Bolton,  Reginald  P.,  Vice  President, 
5 ; committees,  6,  7 ; at  postoffice 
hearing,  78;  helps  preserve  Poe 
cottage,  116;  identifies  Tippett 
house  site,  121 ; preserves  mile- 
stones, 126. 

Boone,  Daniel,  107,  108. 

Booth,  Edwin  T.,  102. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  157. 

Borges,  Esteban  Gil,  66,  67,  68,  HO. 
Borgman,  Albert  S„  110. 

Bourne,  Henry  E.,  97. 

Bouton,  Archibald,  90. 

Bowne,  Borden  P.,  100. 

Bradstreet,  John,  55. 

Brandt,  H.,  37. 

Brantley,  Theodore,  99. 

Brass,  Catherine,  84. 

Brewer,  R.  L.,  171. 

Bridge  at  Bear  Mountain,  127. 
Bridgman,  Herbert  L.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 5;  Chairman  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  committee,  7,  9,  43 ; 
other  committees,  6,  7,  57,  90; 
speaks  at  Fredricksburg,  156. 
Brodie,  William  A.,  60. 

Bronx  Parkway,  29. 

Brookings,  Robert  S.,  98. 

Brooks,  J.  Arthur,  133. 


Brooks,  Phillips,  107,  109. 

Brower,  George  V.,  death,  22. 
Brown,  Arthur  J.,  98. 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  110. 
Brown,  Henry  C,,  77,  78. 

Brown,  John  (Abolitionist),  farm, 
28,  100,  131. 

Brown,  Col.  John  (1744—1780),  49- 
54. 

Brundage,  Arthur  E.,  128. 

Brunner,  Arnold  W.,  90. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  107,  109. 
Bryce,  James,  171. 

Buchanan,  B.  E.,  171. 

Bucke,  W.  Fowler,  60. 

Bull,  William.  L„  3. 

Bunnell,  A.  O.,  60. 

Burch,  Charles  S.,  27. 

Burgess,  John  W.,  98. 

Burgoyne,  John,  Saratoga  campaign, 
49-54. 

Burke,  Edmund,  bust,  171. 

Burr,  George  L„  97. 

Burr,  J.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  135. 
Burroughs,  John,  Hall  of  Fame 
elector,  98;  death,  129;  tablet  fac- 
ing 152. 

Burroughs,  Julian,  129. 

Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  8,  40. 

Bushnell,  C.  S.,  113. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  100. 

Butler,  Mary  Marshall,  7,  34. 

Butler,  Nicholas  M.,  169. 

Butler,  William  Allen,  3. 

Butterfield  & Miller,  61. 

Cable,  George  W.,  98. 

Cabrillo  National  Monument,  140. 
Cadle,  Charles  L.,  132. 

Calder,  William  M.,  130. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  102. 

California  settlement  of,  141. 

Cantor,  Hannah  C.,  23. 

Cantor,  Henry,  23. 

Cantor,  Jacob  A.,  death,  22;  obituary, 
23. 

Caparn,  Harold,  78. 

Capulin  Mountain  National  Monu- 
ment, 139. 

Carroll,  Daniel  J.,  138. 

Cary,  Alice,  103. 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument, 
139. 

Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  28. 

Cavan,  Earl  of,  159. 

Cazenove,  Theophilus,  135. 
Cemeteries,  see  National  Cemeteries. 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
139. 

Chamberlain,  George  W.,  death,  36. 
Channing,  Edward,  97. 
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Charming,  William  Ellery,  106. 
Chatham,  Earl  of,  bust,  171. 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga  National 
Park,  140. 

Child,  Richard  W.,  159. 

Chittenango  Falls  Park,  given  to 
State,  32;  described,  133-136; 
view  facing,  168. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  27. 

Choate,  Rufus,  107,  108. 

Churchill,  John  C.,  6,  56. 

Churchill,  Winston,  98. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  101. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  31. 

Clark  Reservation,  30. 

Clark,  Walter,  99. 

Clay,  Henry,  106. 

Clearwater,  A.  T.,  6,  129,  138. 
Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  99,  100,  10S, 
109 ; biographical  note,  104. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  102. 

Clews,  Henry,  28. 

Clinton,  George,  128. 

Clinton,  Henry,  128. 

Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie,  29. 
Cochran,  Alexander  S.,  7,  33,  34. 
Cochran,  Mrs.  William  F„  donor  of 
Manor  Hall,  9,  17,  30,  33. 

Collins,  William  T.,  67. 

Colorado  National  Monument,  139. 
Colorado  River,  proposed  extension 
of  name,  152. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  pres- 
ervation of  original,  155. 
Constitution  Island,  142. 

Continental  Village,  125-126,  and 
plates  facing  136,  144. 

■ Conwentz,  H.,  175. 

Cook,  Frederick  A.,  69. 

Cook,  John  H.,  43,  46. 

Cooke,  Jay,  statue,  158. 

Cookinham,  Henry  J.,  3. 

Cooley,  Thomas  Mel.,  102. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  107,  109. 
Cooper,  Peter,  106. 
i Copley,  John  Singleton,  102. 

| Cousin,  Jean,  claim  to  discovery  of 
America,  174. 

, Craig,  Charles  L.,  78. 

| Crane,  Alexander  B„  3. 

Crane,  Angelina,  121. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  139. 
Crawford,  William  H.,  97. 

Crown  Point  Reservation,  30;  cap- 
« ture,  50. 

Cruger,  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  3. 
Crumbie,  Frank  R.,  8,  33. 

Crytozoon  Reef,  30. 

Cuba  Lake  Reservoir,  30. 
Cunningham,  Ann  P.,  103. 
Cunningham;  G.,  61. 


Cunningham,  James,  112. 

Curran,  Henry  H.,  78. 

Curtiss,  H.  Salem,  game  preserve, 
31. 

Cushman,  Charlotte  S.,  107,  108. 
Cusick,  A.  C.,  135. 

Custer’s  fight,  142. 

Dabney,  Charles  W.,  97. 

Dabney,  Richard  LI.,  97. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  E.,  131. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  3. 

Daniels,  John,  119. 

Davenport,  James  P.,  78. 

Davis,  John  W.,  171. 

Day,  Mrs.  David  T.,  114. 

Day,  James  R.,  97. 

Day,  William  R.,  99. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  pres- 
ervation of  original,  155. 

Deering,  Frank  C.,  80. 

DeForest,  Robert  W.,  89,  138. 
DeGroot,  J.,  37. 

Delamater,  Cornelius  H.,  112,  and 
plates  facing  64,  80. 

Delavan,  David  B.,  trustee,  5 ; on 
Civic  Improvements  committee,  6; 
on  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
Art,  90. 

Denman,  A.  H.,  154. 

DePeyster,  Frederick  J.,  3. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  charter  mem- 
ber, 3. 

DePew,  Pierre  H„  125. 

DeRonde,  Abram,  7. 

Devil’s  Postpile  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Devil’s  Tower  National  Monument, 

139. 

Devoe,  Frederick  W.,  3. 

Diamond  Island,  given  to  society, 
10,  21,  25,  48;  description,  48; 
Revolutionary  history,  49. 

Diaz,  Armando  Vittorio,  66,  68,  69, 
73,  159. 

Dickey,  George,  21. 

Diehl,  George  C.,  137. 

Dinosaur  National  Monument,  139. 
Dix,  Dorothea  L.,  103,  143. 

Dix,  Morgan,  3. 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H.,  7. 

D’Olier,  Franklin,  75. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  P.,  80. 

Doty,  Lockwood  R.,  60. 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  tablet,  60. 
Downing,  Bernard,  132. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  16,  17. 

Dreier,  Mrs.  LI.  E„  119. 

Duell,  Holland  S„  127. 

Duniway,  Clyde  A.,  97. 

Durfee,  Henry  R.,  3. 
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Eads,  James  B.,  99,  101,  108;  bio- 
graphical note,  104. 

Edison,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  124. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  106. 

Egan,  Maurice  F.,  98. 

Einstein,  Albert,  66. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  98. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgium,  at 
Niagara,  137,  138. 

Ellerhusen,  Ulric  H.,  123. 

Elliott,  Hattie  F.,  27. 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  139. 

Elmwood  Park,  East  Orange,  123, 
and  plates  facing  112,  120,  128. 

Emerick,  Frederick  A.,  trustee,  S; 
chairman  Battle  Island  Park  com- 
mittee, 6,  9,  56;  member  Fort 
Brewerton  committee.  7,  55;  donor 
of  Battle  Island  Park,  9,  10,  15,  31, 
55. 

Emerick,  S.  P.,  6,  56. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  106. 

Emmet,  Devereaux,  56. 

Enfield  Falls  Reservation,  31. 

England  Sulgrave  Manor  dedicated, 
170;  American  memorials  pre- 
sented, 171 ; historic  buildings  in 
danger,  171 ; sale  of  Runnymede 
protested,  172;  discoveries  at  Stone- 
henge, 172. 

Enright,  Thomas  F.,  160,  169. 

Ericsson,  John,  101;  tablets,  1 1 1— 
114,  and  plates  facing  64,  80. 

Esch,  John  J.,  145. 

Ettinger,  William  L.,  119. 

Evarts.  William  M.,  3,  102. 

Ewing,  Hampton  D.,  7,  34. 

Fairchild,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  135,  136. 

Fall,  Albert  B„  150. 

Falls  River  basin,  146. 

Fancher,  A.  T.,  137. 

Farley,  John,  Cardinal,  27. 

Farnham,  Sally  James,  111. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  105,  106. 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P.,  97. 

Feeney,  James,  45,  46. 

Fern-cliff  Park,  posted,  45. 

Ferrand,  Augustus,  67. 

Ferris,  Mortimer  Y„  131. 

Ferry,  the  renegade,  see  Terry. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  donor  of  Andre 
monument,  21,  33. 

Finley,  John  H.,  97,  119. 

Fire  Island  State  Park,  28. 

Fish,  Marian  Natalie  G.,  126 

Fish,  Nicholas,  126. 

Fish,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  126. 

Fish,  Stuyvesant,  125,  126. 

Fiske,  John,  100. 

Fitch,  Thomas  R.,  113 


Flags,  Washington’s  inauguration, 
89;  restoration,  89. 

Fling,  Fred  M.,  97. 

Floyd-Jones,  E.,  126. 

Flynn,  Edward  J.,  138. 

Foch,  Ferdinand,  receives  freedom  of 
city,  66,  68,  69;  visit  to  United 
States,  70-75 ; decorates  Britain’s 
and  America’s  unknown  dead,  159; 
attends  unveiling  at  Flirey,  169; 
plate  facing  16. 

Fogarty,  Michael,  113. 

Foote,  Mary  Hallock,  98. 

Foreman,  Edward  R.,  60. 

Forests  and  Trees,  John  Burroughs' 
Memorial,  129 ; great  yew  in  Ger- 
many, 174;  poisoned  trees,  174; 
Prussian  forests,  175 ; preservation 
in  Japan,  179;  see  also  Adirondack 
Forest  Preserve  and  Catskill  For- 
est Preserve. 

Forts,  Anne,  50,  53 ; Apache,  141 ; 
Brewerton,  7,  9,  21,  29,  54;  Clin- 
ton, 128,  142;  Crown  Point,  50; 
Donelson,  143;  Edward,  50;  Foote, 
144;  Gaines,  144;  George,  52; 
Greble,  143 ; Independence,  52 ; 
Jackson,  144;  Kearny,  143;  Knox, 
142,  144;  Marion,  141,  156;  Mif- 
flin, 143  ; Montgomery,  128 ; Mor- 
gan, 144;  Moultrie,  143,  144; 

Niagara,  144;  Oglethorpe,  141; 
Pike,  142 ; Pinckney,  143 ; Pula- 
ski, 141;  Putnam,  142;  Riley,  142; 
St.  Philip,  144;  San  Carlos,  144; 
Sterling,  121;  Sumter,  144;  Ticon- 
deroga,  49,  51-53 ; Washington, 

144;  Wayne,  142. 

Fort  Brewerton,  committee,  7;  de- 
scribed, 9,  29,  54;  Meachem  legacy, 
21,  54. 

Foster,  Stephen  C.L  156. 

Foster,  William  T.,  97. 

Foulke,  William  D.,  98. 

France,  historical  exhibit,  120;  un- 
known dead  honored,  158,  159; 
American  dead,  160;  proposed 
memorial  highway,  161-163  ; Ameri- 
can cemeteries,  163-166;  proposed 
battle  monuments  commission, 
166 ; Lorraine  monument,  169 ; 
Verdun  tablet,  169;  Louvain 
library,  169;  American  gift  to 
Rheims,  169;  remains  of  ancient 
Gauls,  173;  claim  to  discovery  of 
America,  174;  see  also  Ferdinand 
Foch. 

Francis,  John  M.,  3. 

Frank,  Augustus,  3. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  106,  118. 
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Fredericksburg,  250th  anniversary, 
155. 

Freeman,  Alden,  donor  of  park,  10, 

123. 

Freeman,  Joel  Francis,  123. 

French,  Daniel  C.,  111. 

French,  General,  159. 

French  Revolution,  documents,  10. 

Friedsam,  Michael,  78. 

Fries,  J.  Eleas,  113. 

Frissell,  A.  S.,  trustee,  5 ; on  execu- 
tive committee,  6 ; finance  commit- 
tee, 6;  impressions  of  Palisades, 

124. 

Fryer,  Robert  L.,  3. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  103. 

Fulton,  Robert,  93,  106. 

Gallatin,  Francis  D.,  82. 

Gambetta,  Leon  Michel,  heart  in 
Pantheon,  158. 

Gannon,  John  J.,  45,  46. 

Gallatin,  Francis  D.,  80. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  100. 

Gary,  Elbert  H.,  98. 

Gates,  Horatio,  50,  129. 

Geller,  Rolston  & Blanc,  21. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  139. 

Geology,  cryptozoon  reef,  30;  Green 
Lake,  30 ; water  biscuit  at  Squaw 
Island,  31 ; Diamond  Island  quartz 
crystals,  50;  Portage  formation, 
56;  volcanic  remains  at  Stark’s 
knob,  31;  Chittenango  Falls,  134; 
preservation  in  Japan,  179. 

George,  V.,  159. 

George,  Lloyd,  159,  171. 

Germain,  Lord,  79. 

Germany,  losses  in  World  War,  169; 
notes  on  nature  monuments,  174. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  3. 

Gettysburg  National  Park,  140. 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Gilman,  Daniel  C.,  100. 

Girard,  Stephen,  102. 

Gittings,  Robert  H.,  138. 

Glacier  National  Park,  139. 

Goadby,  Arthur,  6. 

Goethals,  George  W.,  98. 

Goodsell,  E.  N.,  41. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  101. 

Grade,  Archibald,  house,  118;  and 
plate  facing  96. 

Graham,  Ella  J.,  45,  46. 

, Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  139. 

Grand  River,  proposed  change  of 

1 name,  152. 

I Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  tomb,  25,  74,  84, 
89;  cottage,  28;  in  Hall  of  Fame, 
106. 


Gran  Quivira  National  Monument, 
139. 

Gray,  Asa,  106. 

Green,  Andrew  H.,  founder  of 
society,  i,  3,  8;  memorial  fund,  16, 
17;  commissioner  of  Central  Park, 
86. 

Green,  Nathan  W.,  trustee,  5. 

Greene,  Francis  V.,  charter  member, 
3 ; death,  22 ; obituary,  23. 

Greene,  George  Sears,  23. 

Greene,  Martha  Dana,  23. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  101,  128. 

Greene,  Mary  T.,  60. 

Greer,  David  H.,  27. 

Gregg,  William  C.,  146,  147. 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  charter  member, 
3 ; trustee,  5 ; on  executive  com- 
mittee, 6. 

Gresham,  James  B.,  169. 

Griffin,  Charles  C.,  126. 

Grinnell,  William  M.,  16. 

Grosvenor,  William  M.,  27. 

Guilford  Court  House  National 
Park,  140. 

Gunnery,  first  shrunk-on  jackets, 
112;  first  recoil  apparatus,  112; 
first  masonry  breached,  141. 

Guy  Park  House,  31,  132. 

Guyton,  Joseph  W.,  160. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  97. 

Hagar,  Albert  F.,  death,  22. 

Haig,  Douglas,  159. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  100. 

Hale,  Elizabeth  P.,  7,  34. 

Hale,  George  Ellery,  98. 

Hall,  Edward  H.,  secretary,  1,  5, 
179;  author  of  Philipse  Manor 
Hall  book,  33 ; on  committee  con- 
cerning Freedom  of  City,  69;  post- 
office  hearing,  78;  public  works  of 
art,  90;  memorial  highway  in 
France,  168. 

Hall  of  Fame,  fifth  election  and 
third  unveiling,  90-110;  origin,  90; 
method  of  election,  91 ; constitu- 
tion, 93;  rules  for  election,  94; 
electors,  97 ; election  of  1920,  99 ; 
biographical  data  concerning  suc- 
cessful candidates,  104—106;  com- 
plete roster,  106-108;  next  election, 
108;  unveiling  of  tablets,  108. 

Hallenbeck,  Amos,  45,  46. 

Hallenbeck,  Jacob  H.,  45,  46. 

Hallenbeck,  Charles  E.,  45,  46. 

Hamill,  Peter  J.,  128,  132. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  in  Hall  of 
Fame,  92,  107,  108. 

Hamlin,  C.  J.,  137. 

Hansell,  N.  V.,  112. 
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Harding,  Mrs.  J.  Horace,  158. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  visits  New 
York,  67;  receives  Foch,  73,  74;  at- 
tends Bolivar  statue  dedication, 
110;  declares  end  of  war,  158; 
attends  memorial  service  in  Ho- 
boken, 160;  Bible  on  which  he 
took  oath,  170;  letter  to  Sulgrave, 

m. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  honorary 
President,  5;  gift  of  Harriman 
Park,  29. 

Harriman  Park,  28. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  100. 

Harris,  William  H.,  3. 

Harrison,  Charles  C.,  97. 

Hart,  Albert  B.,  97. 

Hartigan,  William,  84. 

Harvey,  George,  171. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  121. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.,  3. 

Hathaway,  Henry  C.,  110. 

Haven,  George  G.,  3. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  139. 

Hawley,  Charles  A.,  3. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  106. 

Hay,  John  M.,  102. 

Hay,  Merle  D„  160,  169. 

Hayes,  Webb  C,  163. 

Hays,  Will  H.,  77,  78. 

Hazard,  Caroline,  97. 

Healy,  Aaron,  24. 

Healy,  A.  A.,  death,  22 ; obituary,  24. 

Plealy,  Elizabeth  Weston,  24. 

Heckscher,  August,  donor  of  park, 
122 ; and  plate  facing  104. 

Hedman,  Grace  M.,  112. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  7,  34. 

Henry,  Joseph,  107,  109. 

Henry,  Patrick,  99,  102,  108;  bio- 
graphical note,  104. 

Hepburn,  A.  B.,  death,  27. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  homestead,  30, 
132. 

Herrick,  Myron  T.,  73,  98,  169. 

Hewitt,  Charles  J.,  59. 

Hibben,  John  Grier,  97. 

Highways,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt, 
162;  memorial  hightvay  in  France 
and  Belgium  proposed,  161-164. 

Hill,  Edward  F.,  6. 

Hirons,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  113. 

Hirshfield,  David,  121. 

Hodge,  John,  3. 

Hogg,  Peter,  112. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  107,  109. 

Hopkins,  Ernest  M.,  97. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  107,  109. 

Hornbostel,  Henry,  120. 


Horses,  Slheridan’s  war-horse  in 
Smithsonian  Institution,  114;  me- 
morial tablet  to  horses  and  mules 
in  World  War,  169. 

Hosmer,  Harriet,  103. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  139. 

Houdon,  bust  of  Washington,  170, 
171. 

Howe,  Elias,  107,  109. 

Howe,  J.  Harroun,  6,  56. 

Howe,  William,  50. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  3. 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  60. 

Howland,  Isabel,  60. 

Howland,  William  B.,  27. 

Hubbard,  Robert  J.,  135. 

Hubbell,  John  W.,  36. 

Hudson  Bay  Co.,  143. 

Hudson,  Henry,  drive  opened,  124. 

Hudson  River  bridge,  127. 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  Hall  of  Fame 
elector,  99. 

Humphrey,  Wolcott  J.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  Letchworth  Park  com- 
mittee, 7,  10,  57. 

Husted,  James  W.,  161,  166,  168. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  120. 

Hyatt,  Anna  V.,  portrait  facing  16. 

Hylan,  John  F.,  confers  freedom  of 
city,  66-69 ; welcomes  Foch,  71, 
72,  75;  accepts  Bolivar  statue,  110; 
represented  at  Ericsson-Delamater 
ceremonies,  113. 

Indians : N.  Y.  State  reservations, 

32;  ' Hiawatha  statue,  105;  relics, 
122 ; Lake  George  statue,  131 ; and 
plate  facing  160;  Massasoit  statue, 
131  ; near  Cazenovia,  135 ; Cham- 
plain’s battle  with  Iroquois,  135 ; 
in  Allegany  region,  137 ; wars,  141— 
143;  at  Plymouth,  154;  Black 
Hawk  war,  157 ; death  of  Waha- 
guntah,  158;  see  also  Mary  Jemi- 
son. 

Inscriptions : Chas.  M.  Dow  tablet, 

60 ; Amiable  Child’s  grave,  85 ; in 
Hall  of  Fame,  93 ; John  St.  Thea- 
tre, 110;  Delamater-Ericsson,  112; 
Pleckscher  Park,  123 ; Elmwood 
Park,  123-124;  Continental  Vil- 
lage, 125 ; Bear  Mountain,  128 ; 
John  Burroughs  Forest,  129;  Royal 
Belgian  at  Niagara,  138;  “My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,”  156;  War- 
ner Memorial  Road,  157;  see  also 
Tablets. 

Irving,  Washington,  106. 
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Jackson,  Admiral,  159. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  107,  108. 

Jackson,  Charles  T.,  101,  105. 
Jackson,  Helen  Hunt,  103. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.,  101. 

Jacques,  Jules  A.  M.,  66,  68,  73,  159. 
Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  97. 

Jamestown,  tercentenary,  12. 

Japan,  scenic  and  historic  preserva- 
tion society,  10 ; supplement  to 
protective  law  of  1919,  175. 

Jay,  John,  102. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  102. 

Jefferson,  Rufus,  59. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  Hall  of  Fame, 
107 ; home  for  sale,  156. 

Jemison,  Mary,  “Life,”  11,  19,  26, 
61. 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  140. 
Joan  of  Arc,  statue  visited  by  Foch, 
74. 

Johansen,  Charles  K.,  112. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  commit- 
tee, 7,  43 ; described,  9,  30,  43 ; 
maintenance,  43;  visitors,  44; 
bungalow,  44;  automobile  accident, 
44;  searchlight  test.  45;  Ferncliff 
Park  posted,  45;  weather,  46; 
financial  report,  15,  47. 

Johnson,  David  B.,  97. 

Johnson,  Emil  F.,  112. 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  90. 
Tohnson,  Thomas,  51,  52. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  mansion,  29. 
Jones,  Francis  C.,  90. 

Tones,  Hilary  P.,  75. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  recovery  of  body, 
25;  in  Hall  of  Fame,  92,  101. 
Jones,  Theodore  F.,  110. 

Jones,  Wesley  L.,  145. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  97. 

Tudson,  Adoniram,  101. 

Judson,  Harry  P„  97. 

Junk,  D.  M.,  113. 

Jusserand,  Jules  J.,  73. 

Kaiser,  Fred  C.,  137. 

Kane,  Matthew  J.,  99. 

Kaplan,  J.  S.,  81. 

Katmai  National  Monument,  139. 
Keeler,  William  F.,  114. 

Kelsev  Clarence  H.,  78. 

Kennedy,  Helen,  113. 

Kent,  James,  107. 

Kessler,  George  E.,  59,  60. 

Kessler,  Johannes  J.,  37. 

Kingman,  William  L.,  7,  34. 


Kingsford,  Thomas  P.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman,  Fort  Brewerton  com- 
mittee, 6,  9,  55 ; other  committees, 
6,  7,  57. 

Kingsley,  Darwin  P.,  78,  154. 

Kinum,  George  H„  44. 

Kirkland,  J.  H„  97. 

Klees,  Wilhelmina,  45,  46. 

Knickerbocker,  symbolic  figure,  155. 

Knight,  John,  59,  60. 

Knox,  Henry,  headquarters,  32,  128, 
129. 

Kolff,  Cornelius  G.,  118. 

Kountze,  W.  de  Lancey,  74. 

Kunz,  Bessie  H.,  death,  27. 

Kunz,  George  F.,  president,  1,  5,  179; 
chairman,  Executive  committee,  6; 
other  committees,  5,  6,  7,  90; 
originates  glass  mortuary  tablets, 
27 ; at  Letchworth  Park,  60 ; at 
dedication  of  Ericsson-Delamater 
tablets,  112-113;  at  rededication 
of  Plymouth  Rock,  154;  repre- 
sented at  Sulgrave,  170;  portrait 
facing  16. 


La  Farge,  John,  105. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  139. 

La  Grange,  William  L.,  45. 

Lake  Champlain,  49-54,  142. 

Lake  George,  49-54. 

Lake  George  Battlefield,  28. 

Lamb,  Frederick  S.,  trustee,  5;  com- 
mittee, 67. 

Lamm,  Olof  H.,  113. 

Lane.  Franklin  K„  119. 

Langley,  Samuel  P.,  100. 

Larned,  T.  N.,  56. 

Lassen,  Volcanic  National  Park,  139. 
Lavelle,  Michael  J.,  110. 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  3. 

Le  Boeuf,  Randall  J.,  45,  46. 
Ledyard,  George  S„  135. 

Ledyard,  Lewis  Cass,  3. 

Ledyard,  L.  Wolters,  135. 

Lee,  Lady,  170. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  107. 

L’Enfant,  Pierre,  grave,  143. 

Lester  Park,  30. 

Lester,  Willard,  30. 

Letchworth,  Edward  H.,  trustee,  5 ; 
committees,  6,  7,  57 ; vice-pres., 
Letchworth  Memorial  Assn.,  60. 
Letchworth  Memorial  Association, 
60. 

Letchworth,  Ogden  P.,  trustee,  5 ; 
committees,  6,  7,  57. 
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Letchworth  Park,  committee,  7,  57 ; 
described,  9,  29,  56;  maintenance, 
57 ; nursery  and  arboretum,  58 ; 
■poison  formula  for  mice,  58;  fire, 
58;  burglary,  58;  visitors,  59; 
museum  accessions,  60 ; Dow  tab- 
let, 60;  professional  comment, 
60;  “Life  of  Mary  Jemison,”  61; 
weather,  61 ; financial  report,  15, 
63-65. 

Letchworth,  William  P.,  donor  of 
Letchworth  Park,  9,  18,  19,  29,  56, 
63. 

Lewis  & 'Clark  Cavern  National 
Monument,  139. 

Liberty  Poles,  79. 

Lincklaen,  John,  134,  135. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  in  Hall  of  Fame, 
107 ; assassin’s  monument,  157 ; 
blockhouse,  157 ; Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, 171 ; statue,  105  ; letter  from 
Ericsson,  112;  'birthplace,  140. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  49,  50,  51,  53. 

Lincoln’s  birthplace  National  Park, 
140. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  3. 

Lincoln  Highway,  162. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  98. 

Lincolnshire,  Marquis  of,  172. 

Lingenfelter,  John  R.,  57. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  3. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  107. 

Longman,  Evelyn,  122. 

Losel,  A.,  37. 

Louvain  University,  169. 

Lowell,  Abbott  L.,  97. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  107. 

Lubomirski,  Prince,  160. 

Lukeman,  August,  111. 

Lyon,  Mary,  107. 

MacCracken,  Henry  M.  90. 

MacCracken,  John  H.,  97. 

Machold,  H.  Edmund,  1. 

MacManus,  Mariquita,  110. 

MacManus,  Patricia,  110. 

MacMonnies,  Frederick,  120,  122. 

MacNeil,  Hermon  A.,  90. 

MacNider,  Hanford,  75. 

MacSwiney,  Terence,  66,  67. 

MacSwiney,  Mrs.  Terence,  66,  67. 

Madison,  James,  107. 

“ Maine,’’  mainmast,  143. 

Maloney,  Charles  J.,  36. 

Maloney,  John,  death,  36. 

Mammoth  Cave,  new  discoveries, 
156. 

Mann,  Horace,  93,  107. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Daniel,  7,  43. 

Manning,  William  T.,  110. 

Mannix,  Daniel,  66. 


Marshall,  Henry  Rutgers,  89. 
Marshall,  John,  107. 

Marshall,  Louis,  82. 

Masonry,  first  breached  by  rifled 
guns,  141. 

Massasoit,  statue,  131. 

Masten,  Gertrude,  36. 

Mastick,  Seabury  C.,  127. 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  144. 

Maury,  Matthew  F.,  100. 

Maynard,  Reuben  L.,  trustee,  5 ; on 
executive  committee,  6 ; on  com- 
mittee concerning  freedom  of  city, 
69,  70. 

Maynicke  & Francke,  122. 

Mayo,  Charles  H.,  98. 

Mayo,  William  J.,  98. 

McAndrew,  William,  119. 

McCahill,  portrait  facing  16 
McCall,  Samuel  W.,  98. 

McCandless,  Byron,  89. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H.,  101. 
McCormick,  Samuel  B.,  97. 

Mc'Crate,  John,  113. 

McCulloch,  Edgar  A.,  99. 
McGuinness,  P.  J.,  113. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C.,  97. 
McMaster,  John  Bach,  97. 

McMillin,  Emerson,  31. 

McPherson,  John  H.  T.,  97. 
Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  bequest  for 
Fort  Brewerton,  15,  16,  21,  54. 
Medals,  John  Paul  Jones,  25;  Mar- 
shal Foch,  75 ; bestowed  on  un- 
known dead,  158-160. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  139. 
Michelangelo,  122. 

Miles,  Basil,  36,  37. 

Miles,  F.  B.,  37. 

Milestones,  in  New  York  'City,  117; 

in  Putnam  county,  126. 

Miller,  Charles  R.,  3,  98. 

Miller,  Gerritt  S.,  135. 

Miller,  Nathan  L.,  quoted  as  to  con- 
solidating departments,  12;  wel- 
comes Foch,  71,  72,  75;  speaks  at 
Bolivar  statue  dedication,  U0. 
Miller,  Rudolph,  113. 

Miller  & Butterfield,  61. 

Mississippi  jetties,  104. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  107. 

Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  trans- 
ferred to  Westchester  county,  31, 
127-128. 

Monitor,  112-114. 

Montcalm  Park,  30. 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Montgomery,  Kathryn  B.,  80. 
Monticello,  for  sale,  156. 
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Monuments:  Amiable  Child,  84; 

Major  Andre,  21,  33;  Ira  Allen, 
154;  Simon  Bolivar,  110;  Brooklyn 
war  memorials,  111;  Edmund1 
Burke,  171 ; John  Wilkes  Booth, 
157;  Earl  of  Chatham,  171;  Civic 
Virtue,  122;  Civil  War,  141-143; 
Continental  Village,  125,  and 
plates  facing  136,  144;  Continents, 
123,  124;  Jay  Cooke,  158;  Angelina 
Crane,  121;  Diamond  Island,  49; 
Ericsson,  113,  114;  Farragut,  105; 
Flirey,  169;  Florida  War,  141; 
Robert  Fulton,  93 ; U.  S.  Grant’s 
tomb,  25,  84,  89;  Hall  of  Fame, 
90,  93;  Benj.  Franklin,  118;  Hia- 
watha, 105  ; Hudson  Bay  Co.,  143  ; 
Indian,  131,  and  plate  facing  160; 
Indian  wars,  142,  143;  Joan  of 
Arc,  74,  and  plate  facing  16; 
Kosciusko,  142;  Andrew  Johnson, 
143  ; Pierre  L’Enfant,  143  ; Liberty, 
142;  Lincoln,  105;  Maine,  143; 
Horace  Mann,  93;  Mexican  War, 
142;  Milestones,  126;  National 
(U.  S.),  140;  National  (Japan), 
177;  New  Jersey  Highway,  155; 
Newtown  battle,  27 ; N.  Y.  Pub- 
lic Library,  120;  Major  Ogden, 
142;  Oglethorpe,  141;  Peace  (East 
Orange),  123,  124,  and  plates  fac- 
ing 120,  128;  Plymouth  Rock,  154; 
Princeton  battlefield,  155;  Thomas 
R.  Proctor,  133 ; Theo.  Roosevelt, 
154;  Saratoga  battle,  28;  Junipero 
Serra,  141 ; Commodore  Sloat, 
141;  Shaw,  105;  Sherman,  105; 
Spanish  War,  143 ; Stony  Point, 
21,  39;  Temple  Hill,  31;  Unknown 
Dead,  158,  141;  War  of  1812,  142; 
Geo.  Washington,  170,  171 ; World 
War,  166;  care  of  monuments  in 
N.  Y.  City,  87-90 ; see  also  National 
Monuments,  141-143 ; see  also 

Tablets  and  Inscriptions. 

Moore,  Barrington,  trustee,  6. 

Moore,  Faith,  170. 

Moore,  T.  Channing,  127. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  trustee,  5 ; on  Letch- 
worth  Park  committee,  7,  57 ; 

president,  Letchworth  Memorial 

Assn,  60. 

Morgan,  Barbara  S.,  21. 

Morgan,  Edward  M.,  78. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  gives  to  Sulgrave 
Institution,  170. 

Morgan,  Shepard,  21. 

Morgan,  Wm.  Fellowes,  78. 

Morrill,  Elmer  E.,  6,  56. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Roger  (Mary  Philipse), 
portrait,  34 ; home,  35. 


Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  107. 

Morse,  Waldo  G.,  7. 

Morton,  G.  Noah,  121. 

Morton,  William  T.  G.,  99,  101,  108, 
109;  biographical  note,  105. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  107,  109. 

Mott,  John  R.,  98. 

Mott,  Lucretia  C.,  103. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  139. 

Mount  Olympus  National  Monument, 
140. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  139 ; 
proposed  change  of  name  of  moun- 
tain, 153. 

Mount  Tacoma,  name,  153. 

Mount  Vernon,  management,  155. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument, 
140. 

Mullett,  A.  B„  76. 

Myers,  Katherine  A.,  45,  46. 

“ My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ” tablet, 
156. 

Nash,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  35. 

Names,  geographical:  Providence, 

105;  Cazenovia,  135;  Cazenovia 
lake,  135;  Chittenango  creek,  135; 
Canaseraga,  135;  Allegany,  136; 
Grand  river,  152;  Mount  Rainier, 
153;  Mount  Tacoma,  153. 

Nason,  Arthur  H.,  110. 

National  Cemeteries  in  United  States, 
141-143;  in  France  and  England, 
160-163. 

National  Forest  Service,  transfer 
proposed,  152. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments, 
complete  list,  139;  enlarged  list  of 
National  Monuments  administered 
bv  War  Department,  140-144;  in- 
vasions opposed,  144;  federal 
water-power  act  amended,  145 ; 
Falls  River  basin  project,  146; 
Yellowstone  River  scheme,  147 ; 
Roosevelt  Sequoia  National  Park 
proposed,  150. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument, 
140. 

Navajo  National  Monument,  140. 

Necrology,  22. 

Newcomb,  Samuel,  100. 

Newtown  battlefield,  27 

New  York  City:  “Amiable  Child’s” 
grave,  83-85  . 

New  York  City:  Art  Works,  care 

of,  87-90. 

New  York  City:  Billopp  House, 

118. 

New  York  City : City  Hall,  foun- 

tain, 121. 
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New  York  City:  Civic  Center. 

76-79 

New  York  City  : “ Civic  Virtue  ” 

122. 

New  York  City:  Columbia 

Athletic  Field,  120. 

New  York  City:  Court  House,  77. 

New  York  City:  Enlargement  of 
Manhattan  Island,  proposed,  121. 

New  York  City:  Fifth  Avenue, 

height  of  buildings,  120 

New  York  City:  Forts,  see  Forts 

in  general  index. 

New  York  City:  Fraunces’  Tavern, 
116. 

New  York  City:  Freedom  of  the 

City,  Granted,  66-69 ; regulations 
recommended,  69-70. 

New  York  City:  Gracie  House,  118 
and  plate  facing,  96. 

New  Yorrk  City:  Liberty  Poles, 

79. 

New  York  City:  Milestones,  117 

New  York  City:  Monuments,  care 

of,  87-90. 

See  also  Monuments  in  general 
index. 

New  York  City:  Parks:  City 

Hall,  76-80;  Carl  Schurz,  118; 
Central,  80;  Automobile  storage, 
80;  disappearance  of  trees,  81-83; 
management,  85-87 ; Riverside,  ob- 
jectionable uses,  83  ; Bolivar  statue 
110. 

New  York  City:  Poe  Cottage,  115. 

New  York  City:  Postoffice,  76-79 

New  York  City:  Public  Library, 

statues,  120. 

New  York  City:  School  Histories, 

121. 

New  York  City:  Tippett  House, 

12L 

New  York  City:  Van  Pelt  Manor 

House,  117. 

New  York  City:  Zoning  Ordi- 

nances, 120. 

New  York  Commercial  Tercenten- 
ary. 12. 

New  York  State  Reservations,  com- 
plete list,  27-32  (see  index  for  in- 
dividual references). 

Niagara  Falls,  State  reservation,  28; 
royal  Belgian  tablet,  137. 

Nichols,  Christine  Cole,  24. 

Nichols,  George,  L.,  24. 

Nicholson,  Meredith,  98. 

Nixon,  Lewis,  113. 

Norcross,  F.  H„  99. 

Northrop,  Cyrus,  97. 

O’Brian,  John  Lord,  60. 

Ogden,  Major,  142. 


O’Gorman,  James  H.,  76. 

Olcott,  Eben  E„  6. 

Old  Kasaan  National  Monument, 
140. 

Olyphant,  Robert,  80. 

Onder  de  Linden,  D„  37. 

Oregon  Caves  National  Monument, 
140. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  3. 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  6,  8.  40. 
Hall  of  Fame  elector,  98. 

Osceola,  143. 

Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  3. 

Paez,  Jose  Antonio,  110. 

Pagenstecher,  Albrecht,  6. 

Paine,  Thomas,  100. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  28,  124-5. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  99,  103,  108; 
biographical  note,  106. 

Palmer,  G.  H.,  106. 

Papago  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Pardee,  Aliena,  25. 

Parish,  Kenny,  45,  46. 

Parker,  Tames  S.,  130. 

Parker,  John  M.,  98. 

Parkman,  Francis,  107,  109. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  3. 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  trustee,  5 ; 
committees,  6,  8,  40. 

Partridge,  William  Ordway,  171. 

Payne,  John  Barton.  144,  150. 

Peabody,  George,  107. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  24. 

Peabody,  Mrs.  George  F.,  bequest  of 
Diamond  Island,  10,  21,  48;  death, 
23 ; obituary,  24. 

Peck,  John  Hudson,  3. 

Penn,  William,  102;  statue,  155. 

Pennewill,  James,  99. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  Jr.,  trustee,  5; 
committees,  6,  7. 

Perry,  Bliss,  98. 

Perry.  Eugene  F.,  8,  33. 

Pershing,  John,  welcomes  Foch,  71 ; 
at  Amn.  Legion  convention,  73; 
honors  unknown  dead  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  159;  attends 
memorial  service  in  Hoboken,  160. 

Petrified  Forest  Natural  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  portrait,  34. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  committee,  7, 
34 ; described,  9,  29,  33 ; art  and 
historical  treasures,  33;  mainten- 
ance and  use.  34;  visitors,  34;  a 
local  Faneuil  Hall,  35;  American- 
ization work,  35  ; death  of  employ- 
ees, 36;  Dutch  service  book,  36; 
financial  report,  15,  38,  39. 
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Philipse,  Margaret,  34. 

Philipse,  Mary,  see  Mrs.  Roger 
Morris. 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  5, 
116;  trustee,  6;  committees,  6,  7, 
57 ; signs  letter  concerning  freedom 
of  city,  70. 

Pierce,  Lucy  S.,  60. 

Piggott,  William,  153. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  140. 
Place-Names,  see  Names. 

Platt  National  Park,  139. 

Plymouth,  tercentenary,  12,  Indian 
statue,  131;  rock  restored,  154; 
view  of  new  canopy  facing,  176. 
See  also  Pilgrim  tercentenary. 
Pocahontas,  103. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  cottage,  20,  115; 

in  nail  of  Fame,  107,  109. 

Poe,  Virginia,  116. 

Pollock  Ann  E.,  84. 

Pollock,  George,  84. 

Pollock,  St.  Clair,  84,  85. 

Pope,  Mrs.  James  E.,  115,  116. 
Porter,  Andrew,  25. 

Porter,  David  R.,  25. 

Porter,  Fred  L.,  131. 

Porter,  H.  F.  J.,  113. 

Porter,  Horace,  charter  member,  3 ; 
death,  10,  22 ; obituary,  25 ; Hall 
of  Fame  elector,  .98. 

Porter,  Josephine  McD.,  25. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  3. 

Porter,  Stephen  G.,  166,  168. 

Potter,  Charles  N.,  99. 

Pownal,  General,  52. 

Pratt,  George  D.,  131. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  100. 

Princeton  battlefield,  155. 

Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  statue,  133. 
Pugsley,  Cornelius  A.,  trustee,  5 ; 

committees,  6,  8,  40. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  98. 

Quebec,  assault,  51. 

Vuinn,  Edmond  T.,  90. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Raymond,  M.  D„  3. 

Reed,  Walter,  101. 

Remington,  Plarvey  F.,  trustee,  6; 

committee,  7,  57. 

Remsen,  Ira,  97. 

Rheims,  American  donation,  169. 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  97. 

Richardson,  Henry  H.,  101. 

Riedesel,  General,  52. 

Riordon,  Raymond,  129. 

Robb,  J.  Hampden,  3. 


Robbins,  Howard  C.,  80. 

Robbins,  Leonard  H.,  124. 

Robinson,  Theodore  D.,  138. 
Robison,  Edith,  35. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  139. 
Rodhe,  Olof,  113. 

Rogers,  Edward  L.,  death,  22. 

Rogers,  Florence  S.,  7,  34. 

Rogers,  Henry  Wade,  99. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  5. 

Rolston,  Geller  & Blanc,  21. 
Roosevelt  Highway,  162. 
Roosevelt-Seqnoia  National  Park 
project,  150. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  birthplace,  74; 

Panama  rock  for  his  grave,  154. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  Jr.,  59. 

Root,  Elihu,  98,  133. 

Rossdale,  Albert  o.,  78,  79. 

Rowland,  Mary  E.,  113. 

Rowland,  Thomas  F.,  112. 
Runnymede,  sale  prevented,  172. 
Rush,  Benjamin,  101. 

Russell,  Isaac  F„  110. 

Smith,  Alfred  F..,  78. 

Sackett,  Henry  W.,  Vice  President, 
5 ; trustee,  6 ; committees,  6,  7,  90. 
Sage,  Orrin  W.,  135. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  16,  17. 

Saint  Clair,  Arthur,  49. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  99,  102, 
108;  biographical  note,  105. 

Saint  Lawrence  Reservation,  28. 
Saint  Leger,  Barry,  50. 

Salmon,  Lucy  Maynard,  97. 

Saltus,  J.  Sanford,  portrait  facing 
16. 

Schoellhopf,  Paul  A.,  138. 

Saratoga,  battle  monument,  28; 
battle,  50,  54;  survey  of  battlefield, 
130. 

Saratoga  Springs  Reservation,  30. 
Schouten,  P.,  37. 

Schuyler,  Betsey,  35. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  mansion,  30,  Sara- 
toga campaign,  50. 

Scott,  Walter,  trustee,  5. 

Scott’s  Bluff  National  Monument, 
140. 

Screw  Propeller,  first,  112. 

Scully,  P.  J.,  69. 

Searles,  Alfred,  27. 

Seaver,  Tames  E.,  61. 

Secor,  Mrs.  Simon,  45,  46. 

Seerley,  Homer  H.,  97. 

Senate  House,  Kingston,  28. 
Sequoia  National  Park,  139,  150. 
Serra,  Junipero,  141. 

Shahan,  Thomas  J.,  97. 
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Shaw,  Albert,  98. 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  102. 

Shepard,  Edward  M.,  49. 

Sheppard,  Morris,  98. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  voted  for  in 
Hall  of  Fame,  101 ; his  war  horse, 
114-115. 

Sheridan,  Thomas  I.,  118. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  105,  107. 

Sherman,  Witherbee  & Co.,  30. 

Shiloh  National  Park,  140. 

Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monu- 
ment, 140. 

Signs  and  Billboards ; bill  to  tax 
out  door  advertising,  138 ; navy 
recruiting  signs  on  trees,  158. 

Sites  and  Inscriptions,  committee,  7 ; 
see  also  Inscriptions. 

Sitka  National  Monument,  140. 

Sloane,  William  M.,  97,  110. 

Sloat,  Commodore,  141. 

Smith,  Addison  T.,  146,  147. 

Smith,  Edmund  Banks,  89,  114. 

Smith,  Edward  R.,  death,  23. 

Smith,  Henry  Louis,  171. 

Smith,  Joshua  Hett,  Treason  house, 
41,  125. 

Soldiers’  Graves,  committee,  7 ; un- 
known soldiers,  74,  141-143,  158— 
160;  American  cemeteries  in 
France,  163-164. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  79,  80. 

Spaulding,  Elbridge  G.,  3. 

Spencer,  Nelson  S.,  77. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  bequest,  10, 
16,  21,  22. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  (Ellen  B.), 

21. 

Spy  Island,  29. 

Squaw  Island,  31. 

Stadnitzki,  Peter,  135. 

Staley,  Ellis  J„  129. 

Standard  Measures  of  colonial 
period,  155. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  101. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  103. 

Stark,  John,  50. 

Stark’s  Knob,  31. 

Starrett,  Helen  E.,  98. 

Statues,  see  Monuments. 

Stead,  William  T.,  111. 

Stebbins,  Charles,  135. 

Steponek,  Bedrich,  160. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  3,  170. 

Stone,  Melville  E.,  98. 

Stonehenge,  recent  discoveries,  172. 

Stony  Point  Reservation,  committee, 
8,  40 ; described,  9,  28,  39 ; main- 
tenance, 40 : visitors,  40  ; proposed 
ferry,  41 ; financial  report,  15. 

Story,  Joseph,  107. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  107,  108. 


Strachey,  John  St.  L.,  172. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  3. 

Straus,  Nathan  J.,  83. 

Straus,  Oscar  S.,  98. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  portraits  of  Pollocks 
and  Yates,  84,  in  Hall  of  Fame, 
107;  portrait  of  Washington,  170. 
Sudworth,  George  B.,  58,  59. 
Sulgrave  Manor,  dedicated,  170. 
Sullivan,  James,  126. 

Sully’s  Hill  National  Park,  139. 
Suzzallo,  Henry,  97. 

Swain,  George  F.,  98. 

Swayne,  Wager,  3. 

Tablets,  Louis  Agassiz,  109;  Geo. 
Bancroft,  109 ; Bear  Mountain, 
128;  Belgian  at  Niagara,  137; 
Daniel  Boone,  108;  Phillips 
Brooks,  109;  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  109; 
John  Burroughs,  129;  Rufus 
Choate,  108;  S.  L.  Clemens,  109; 
Charlotte  Cushman,  108;  Conti- 
nental Village,  125 ; Fenimore 
Cooper,  109 ; Cornelius  Delamater, 
111-114  and  plates  facing  64,  80; 
Chas.  M.  Dow,  60;  James  B.  Eads, 
108;  John  Ericsson,  111-114  and 
plates  facing  64-80;  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  156;  Hall  of  Fame,  90,  93, 
108,  109;  Alex.  Hamilton,  108; 
Joseph  Henry,  109;  Patrick  Henry, 
108;  O.  W.  Holmes,  109;  Mark 
Hopkins,  109 ; Horse  and  Mule, 
169 ; Elias  Howe,  109 ; Anne 
Hutchinson,  120;  Andrew  Jackson, 
108;  Japanese,  89;  John  Street 
Theatre,  110  and  plate  facing  32; 
“Kentucky  Home,”  156;  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  109 ; John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley, 109;  Alice  F.  Palmer,  108; 
Francis  Parkman,  109;  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  109;  Aug.  St.  Gaudens,  108; 
Wm.  T.  Stead,  111;  Harriet  B. 
Stowe,  108;  Verdun,  169;  W.  W. 
Warner,  157 ; Roger  Williams, 
109;  Frances  E.  Willard,  108; 
glass  mortuary,  27 ; see  also  Monu- 
ment Inscriptions. 

Taft,  William  H„  Hall  of  Fame 
elector,  98. 

Talmadge,  Frederick  S.,  3. 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  3. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.,  152,  153. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  3. 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.,  86. 

Taylor,  Robert  F.,  99. 

Taylor,  Stevenson,  113. 

Temple  Hill,  31. 

Ten  Eyck,  Elizabeth  W.,  135. 
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Terry,  renegade,  53. 

Thacher,  John  Boyd,  park,  30,  43. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  trustee,  5; 
member  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park 
committee,  7;  donor  of  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park,  9,  30,  43 ; donor  of 
documents,  10. 

Thacher  Park,  see  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park. 

Thayer,  Stephen  H.,  trustee,  5 ; com- 
mittees, 6,  7,  8,  33;  chairman 

Manor  Hall  committee,  9,  34,  36. 

Thayer,  William  R.,  97. 

Thomas,  H.  H.,  171. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  102. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  100. 

Thompson,  Mary  'Clark,  30. 

Thompson,  Walter,  6,  126. 

Thomson,  T.  Kennard,  121. 

Thvving,  Charles  F.,  97. 

Ticonderoga,  49,  51,  53. 

Tippett,  George,  121. 

Titanic  disaster,  111. 

Todd,  B.  W„  113. 

Todd,  William  H.,  111. 

Tonto  National  Monument,  140. 

Torpedo  boat,  first,  112. 

Tracey,  James  F.,  7,  43. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  3. 

T rask,  Spencer,  24. 

Trask,  Mrs.  Spencer,  see  Mrs. 
George  F.  Peabody. 

Treason  House,  bill  to  acquire,  125. 

Trees,  see  Forests. 

Treman,  Robert  H.,  trustee,  5;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  7,  57 ; 
donor  of  Enfield  Falls  park,  32. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument, 
140. 

Tryon,  William,  79. 

Tuck  & Vann,  21. 

Ulmann,  Albert,  trustee,  5 ; com- 
mittee, 7. 

Underwood,  Oscar  W.,  145. 

Unknown  Soldiers,  74,  141-143,  158— 
160. 

Vail,  Charles  D.,  reviser  of  “ Life  of 
Mary  Jemison  ”,  20,  61,  63;  death, 
23,  57 ; obituary,  26. 

Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  (Helen  Hall) 
16,  19,  26,  63. 

Vail,  Halia  A.  Smith,  26. 

Vail,  Jacob  Arnot,  26. 

Vanamee,  Mrs.  William,  90,  91. 

Van  Brunt,  J.  R.,  117. 

Van  Brunt,  Colonel,  117. 

Vancouver,  George,  153. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  75. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  98,  110. 


Van  Grafhorst,  O.,  37. 

Van  Name,  Calvin  D.,  118. 

Vann  & Tuck,  21. 

Van  Pelt,  Aert.,  118. 

Van  Pelt,  John  V.,  90. 

Van  Pelt,  Townsend  C.,  117,  118. 

Vanuxem,  Lardner,  134. 

Verendrye  National  Monument,  140. 

Vernot,  Jacqueline,  portrait  facing 
16. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  84. 

Vezin,  Charles,  Jr.,  113. 

Vicksburg  National  Park,  140. 

Viviani,  Rene,  66,  67. 

Von  Altrock,  Lieut.  Gen.,  169. 

Vosberg,  Kate,  37. 

Vosberg,  M.,  36. 

Vrooman,  John  W.,  trustee,  5. 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  59. 

Wahagunta,  death,  158. 

Wahlberg,  Axel,  113. 

Wakefield,  Charles,  171. 

Walbridge,  H.  D„  119. 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  98. 

Walker,  James  J.,  128. 

Wallin,  William  J.,  36. 

Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument, 
140. 

Walsh,  Thomas  J.,  147,  148. 

Wanamaker,  John,  98. 

Wanamaker,  Rodman,  71,  111. 

Ward,  Hamilton,  137. 

Warner,  Madison  A.,  44. 

Warner,  Wilbur  W.,  Memorial  road, 
157. 

Warren,  J.  C.,  105. 

Warren,  Nathan  A.,  7,  34. 

Wars:  American  Revolution,  New- 
town battle,  27 ; Saratoga  battle,  28, 
130;  Stony  Point  battle,  28,  39; 
Lake  George  battle,  28;  Spy 
Island,  29;  Bennington  battle,  30; 
Temple  Hill,  31 ; Knox’s  headquar- 
ters, 32,  128;  Major  Andre,  33, 
125  ; Philipse  Manor,  35  ; Diamond 
Island  battle,  48;  Liberty  Poles, 
79;  Patrick  Henry,  104;  in  Brook- 
lyn, 117,  121;  Treason  House,  125; 
■Continental  Village,  125 ; Bear 
Mountain,  128;  National  Monu- 
ments, 142-143 ; Princeton  battle- 
field, 155;  Civil,  Eads  jetties, 
104;  Monitor  Merrimac,  111-114; 
Sheridan’s  battles,  115;  national 
parks,  140;  national  monuments, 
141-144;  French  and  Indian, 
Fort  Brewerton,  29,  54;  Crown 
Point,  30;  Battle  Island,  31,  55; 
Indian,  141-143,  154,  157;  War  of 
1812,  national  monuments,  142; 
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Wars  — continued: 

World,  visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to 
United  States,  70-75 ; war  officially 
ended,  158;  honoring  unknown  dead, 
158;  return  of  American  dead, 
160 ; first  Americans  killed,  160 ; 
proposed  memorial  highway  in 
France  and  Belgium,  161 ; pro- 
posed battle  monuments  commis- 
sion, 166;  date  of  American  entry, 
168 ; American  force  on  Rhine, 
169 ; German  losses,  169 ; Lor- 
raine’s monument,  169;  Louvain 
library,  169;  horse  and  mule  tablet, 
169 ; see  also  Monuments,  un- 
known soldiers,  etc. 

Water  Power,  federal  act  amended, 
145. 

Washington,  Amee,  170. 

Washington,  George,  commends  An- 
drew Porter,  25 ; headquarters  at 
Newburgh,  27,  129;  headquarters 
at  New  York,  35 ; fortitude  in 
1780,  33 ; at  Stony  Point,  41 ; in- 
auguration flag,  89;  in  Hall  of 
Fame,  107;  a theatre-goer,  110; 
Bible  on  which  he  took  oath,  170 ; 
Houdon’s  bust  at  Sulgrave,  170, 
171;  Stuart  portrait,  170;  Par- 
tridge bust,  171. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  170. 

Washington,  Martha,  103. 

Watkins  Glen,  29. 

Watrous,  Harry,  90. 

Watterson,  Henry,  98. 

Wayland,  Francis,  100. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  40. 

Webb,  H.  Walter,  3. 

Webb,  William  PL,  3. 

Webster,  Daniel,  107. 

Webster,  Noah,  100. 

Weeks,  John  A.,  80. 

Weeks,  John  W.,  156. 

Weizmann,  Ghaim,  66,  67. 

Welch,  Alexander  M.,  trustee,  6; 
committees,  6,  7. 

Welch,  Thomas  V.,  3. 

Welch,  William  H.,  98. 

Wendell,  Burr,  135. 

Wendell,  B.  Rush,  136. 

Westchester  County  Park  Commis- 
sion created,  31. 


West  Point  Military  Academy, 
graduates,  23,  25 ; national  monu- 
ments, 142. 

Whalen,  Grover,  75. 

Wheeler  National  Monument,  140. 
Whipple,  James  S.,  59. 

Whistler,  James  A.  McN.,  102. 

White,  J.  Du  Pratt,  trustee,  6. 
Whiting,  Charles  S.,  99. 

Whitman,  Walt,  100. 

Whitney,  Eli,  107. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  107. 

Wilbur,  James  B.,  154. 

Wilcox,  Ansley,  138. 

Willard,  Emma,  107. 

Willard,  Frances  E„  107,  108. 
Williams,  John  Sharp,  98. 

Williams,  John  W.,  171. 

Williams,  Mornay,  3. 

Williams,  Roger,  92,  99,  100,  108, 
109;  biographical  note,  105. 

Willis,  Frank  B„  80,  161. 

Wisconsin  State  Park  bill  vetoed,  . 
157. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  139. 
Witherbee,  Frank  S.,  23. 

Witherbee,  Shermian  & Co.,  30. 

Wood,'  Fernando,  86. 

Wood,  Leonard,  Hall  of  Fame, 
elector,  98. 

Woodberry,  George  E.,  98. 
Woodbridge,  Benjamin  R.,  51. 
Woodward,  Robert  S.,  98. 

Woodworth,  Gertrude,  37. 

Woodworth,  William  W.,  37. 
Woolley,  Mary  E.,  97. 

World  War,  see  War. 

Worth,  William  J.,  83. 

Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  3. 

Yale,  John  R.,  138. 

Yates,  Catherine,  84. 

Yates,  Richard,  84. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  139, 
proposed  invasions,  146-150. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  139. 

Yucca  House  National  Monument, 
140. 

Zion  National  Park,  139. 
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